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PREFACE TO AMERICAN EDITION 



The golden age of Scottish rural life has 
just gone by. Railways and steam-engines . in 
themselves are useful things, but what havoc 
they have made of that beautiful rustic simpli- 
city which marked the social element of the 
Scottish lowlands a century ago ! 

Talk of development and progress — develop- 
ment and progress forsooth! For the broad 
Doric, with its subtle phrasing and marvellous 
power of expressing the most delicate as well 
as the loftiest thoughts and feelings, we have 
now a vulgarised jargon; and for the homely 
couthie peasantry, a mixed rabble, difficult to 
describe. The farmer and his man are no longer 
friends, but strangers to each other, and a spirit 
of feud divides them. 

May it be, however, that there are signs of a 
return to that golden age, when its sweet 
memories shall again become living truths in 
the lives of the Scottish people? 

A new form of literature, or rather the re- 
naissance of an old, has begun, and its influence 
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has already been widely felt among the English- 
reading public. Out of ignorance and jealousy 
it has been dubbed, in certain quarters, 'the 
literature of the kailyaird.' 

The contempt which the phrase is supposed 
to express has no terror for the present writer. 
He seeks to follow humbly in the footsteps of 
those who have gone before, and whom he 
accounts his betters, and to express in the 
braid Scottis the loves and hates, joys and 
sorrows, humour and pathos, of his countrymen. 

If there is a purpose at all in the story, it is 
simply to help in keeping alive much that was 
once, and, let us hope, is still, dear to Scottish 
hearts. There is no attempt to work out any 
subtle plot, because, as a rule, in the real life 
of purely rural Scotland little or nothing of the 
kind is to be found. 

Nevertheless, the author hopes that, notwith- 
standing the want of this feature so much 
sought after in modern fiction, his readers 
will still find in the following pages a modicum 
of pleasure at least. 

To his American readers the author has not a 
word to say. He merely hopes that the Scottish 
portion, which may now be numbered by the 
million, will feel in their perusal a revival in 
their memories of scenes dear and precious 
to them, and that the remaining section, so 
much the larger, according to that marvel- 
vi 
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lously quick and penetrating apprehension, as 
well as that ready assent to consider patiently 
any new work and judge it without prejudice 
and strictly by its merits, which so largely 
characterise the American people, will find their 
task of reading not entirely in vain. 

H. O. 
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CHAPTER I 

REDBURN 

The farm of Redbum is situated far up on the up- 
lands, or * the Muirlands/ as that part of the country 
is locally called. It is one of the largest of those 
farms or holdings possessed by the bonnet lairds, and 
has been in the possession of the Waughs for nearly 
three hundred years. Things have greatly changed 
since the days when the lairds of Redbum did not 
think it beneath their dignity to breakfast, dine, and 
sup with their serving men and women, and join them 
on terms of perfect equality in work or amusement. 
The present farmhouse of Redburn is no more like 
the farmhouse of the last generation than the old 
House of Parliament in Edinburgh is like the village 
school in the wild country of ' the Muirlands.* An 
imposing pile of stone and lime with bow-windows 
and huge panes takes the place of the quaint old two- 
storey house, with small windows and queer thick 
panes of glass, studded with knots, that acted like 
prisms on the light, and refracted rays of varied 
I I 
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colour. The front-door stands above a pile of half-a- 
dozen steps of stone, while the old one was a foot or 
more below the outside surface of the ground. The 
kitchen door is now concealed somewhere at the back 
of the house, which nobody is supposed ever to see, 
and a number of ' lily-oaks * grow around it to make 
the concealment as perfect as possible; while the 
kitchen door of the old house was situated in the 
front, and was alike the entrance for human beings 
and cattle. In fact, the front-door, as it was called, 
was seldom opened, and nobody would have dreamt 
of entering by any other door than that which was 
common to kitchen and byre. The cattle turned to 
the right as they entered, the people to the left. 
There was no danger of the cattle finding their way 
' ben by the trans door,* for a common understanding 
existed between people and beasts, and each took 
their ' ain gate ' by habit and instinct. When the 
breath of the cattle was felt to be too strong, a mat 
of straw was laid along the foot of the ' trans door.* 

The byre, bam, and stables now form another 
separate square of buildings at the other end of the 
farm-town. The kail-yard lies between. The roof 
of the present house is of slate, and divided curiously 
into towers and turrets that jut out at various angles 
to one another ; but the old one was of thatch, with 
a barrel for a chimney top, and rows of ' fail ' along 
the top for a rigging. Where the piano now stands, 
the spinning-wheel and the reel would have stood 
in the old days. On the one side of what may be 
called an apology for a fireplace there now stands an 
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open press in the wall, filled with china and other 
articles of a similar nature, most of which actually 
graced the shelves of a cupboard under the thatch 
roof, and on the other side is a * what-not.' Each of 
these respectively would have been replaced by packs 
of wool or bales of lint on the one hand, and on the 
other by a pile of peats, in days when the fireplace 
was massive and broad, and when the stars could be 
seen up through the chimney. 

Changes indeed I The lairds have changed too, 
for they no longer wear knee-breeches of the best 
corduroy, and moleskin sleeved-waistcoats, with 
broad Kilmarnock bonnets on their heads and 
buckled shoes upon their feet, as their fathers did 
before them. The present laird sleeps not, as his 
forefathers were wont, in the box-bed of the kitchen, 
with a straw mat in front to keep their feet off the 
earthen floor when they rose in the morning, but in a 
fine carpeted room on the second floor, with a spring 
mattress below him, and with rare antique mahogany 
arranged round his room. 

Old Maggie M'Farlane says, * It 's eneugh to turn 
ane*s head and bring doon the jidgment o' Heaven, 
to think o' the changes that hae been made at Red- 
burn, a* for the waur, sin' auld Laird Waugh's head 
was put below the sod.' 

The old house at Redbum stood not on the situa- 
tion of the present one, on the brow of the hazel 
knowe, but at the west end of the farm, about a hun- 
dred yards from the peat moss, on a low level bit of 
ground. That site was chosen, as I have been told; 
3 
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to be * handy for the peats cairting in.' Although 
now a mass of ruins, yet sufficient of these remain to 
mark the general outline of the place. The horse- 
pond still exists, although grown over with all man- 
ner of weeds, and tenanted with frogs and newts. 
Another strange-looking hollow may still be seen, 
about three steps from what was once the kitchen- 
door — this, I believe, was the site of the * midden 
stead.* But it is the old windows with their rough 
lintels that attract one's attention most. They give 
the place in the twilight an uncanny appearance, 
especially the one that has left in it a solitary pane 
of glass. I looked in once through this dark green 
piece of glass, with its bull's-eye knot in it, but felt 
somewhat eerie, and retired. The frail box-bed, half 
broken down, with a tall hat lying at the foot of it, 
looked very queer. The fireplace still stands, with its 
three broken ribs, and the old * winter ' ^ in front of 
them, where Grannie Waugh for many a long day 
' masked * her afternoon cup of tea. In the peat-neuk, 
half a cart load at least of peat-malloch lies baked and 
dry looking. The post of the hallan door remains, 
too, solitary and bare, with the exception of a brown 
calf-skin bonnet which hangs on one of the nails in it, 
covered ujith dust and ashes. Two or three slabs of 
wood run along the foot of it, transversely, and in one 
of them there is a rough, torn-like hole, made, it is 
said, by the teeth of one of the collies that always 

1 Winter — an implement made to hang on the grate on 
which the kettle is placed. 
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took up its abode at this spot^ and growled and tore 
at the wood with its teeth when the lads used to * dafF' 
with the lassies behind the hallan door, much to the 
annoyance of grannie as she lay in her comfortable 
box-bed. The only things which seem to shew no 
sign of decay about old Redburn are the clump of 
ash trees which still grow in all their magnificence at 
the west end gable of the bam. There they are, 
strong and living as ever, witnesses of many a queer 
frolic and event ; but they seem now strangely out of 
place, lonely and sad-looking, sighing over the roofless 
ruin. To only three or four persons do they now 
bring back crowded memories of things that have 
been. One of these is Maggie M'Farlane, who with 
tears in her eyes told me that the big ash was planted 
in the year '49 of last century by the auld laird's 
father, on the day that he was married to Jean, young- 
est daughter of John of Birkenshaw. At the foot of 
the stackyard, well overgrown with grass and saughs, 
lie the stilts and beam of the old-fashioned wooden 
plough. On the 'wa' head' of the bam I found, 
when last I visited the spot, two wooden mole traps, 
and another made from a drain tile, two or three rasty 
harrow prongs, and a box containing brass buttons, a 
pair of pincers, a few long nails, and the heckle of 
a spinning-wheel. These have all long been dis- 
used ; and the well-worn hands that used them have 
mingled with their mother earth. They are at rest 
for evermore. 

But still the ash trees bend and creak before the 
autumn winds, and deeply groan in answer to the 
5 
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hooting owls. The old laird's calf-skin bonnet, that 
once covered a well- filled head, hangs motionless and 
dusty on the hallan door-post; while the youngest 
laird of all gallops on a fiery steed behind a pack of 
hounds in pursuit of the much ill-used fox, and drinks 
and swears for a wager. 
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CHAPTER II 

A FORECAST OF THE YEAR 

It was the early spring of the year '26 — a year 
famous^ chiefly, for its short com and dear oatmeal 
and *yits.* The forenights were beginning to shorten, 
and the snell east winds were becoming sharper and 
' more seeking.' Even the straw * bass * laid at the 
foot of the hallan door of Redbum house was as inad- 
equate to keep out the cold breath of the east wind 
as, on other occasions, to keep out the heavy breath 
of the cows in the byre. Allan Waugh, laird of Red- 
burn and Windyyetts, sat dozing in his arm-chair, with 
his head leaning back against the hallan, and his feet 
encased in a pair of leather shoes with the heels turned 
down, resting on a coil of peats. But for his inter- 
mittent snores and the birr of his wife's spinning 
wheel, the house was comparatively quiet. The laird 
always sat with his bonnet on, usually a broad Kil- 
marnock, but on a special occasion a calf-skin cap. 
It was the broad Kilmarnock to-night. It usually 
hung over his brow, but, by the backward position of 
his head, it was slightly tilted up, and showed a broad, 
massive forehead, deeply wrinkled, with a large mole 
over the right eye. His mouth, usually firm and com- 
pressed, was half-open, while the heavy chin hung 
7 
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slack and easy below, which seemed to lengthen still 
more the long, deep-set lines which ran down his 
cheeks by the comers of his mouth, giving even a 
sterner expression to his face than it really possessed. 
Allan Waugh was no longer young. He had turned 
seventy, but certainly looked ten years younger, which 
was exactly the age of his wife, although she looked 
quite as old as her husband. Kirsty Waugh, as she 
was called, was a little, wiry person, sharp-featured, 
with a still sharper tongue, jet-black eyes and promi- 
nent nose. Her hair was still black as a raven, although 
it was seldom seen from under her long, * sow-backed 
mutch.' Once on a time she had been considered 
the bonniest lass in the Muirlands, but she was now 
shrivelled and withered-looking ; and, as she ' teethed * 
her heckle, the large blue veins could be seen strongly 
marking her hands, which were never idle. Her 
mother, however, — Grannie, as she was called, — 
looked not a bit older, although she had reached her 
ninety-fifth year. Indeed, but for the childish, piping 
voice of the old woman, it would have been difficult 
for a stranger to say from mere appearance whether 
mother or daughter were the elder. 

Suddenly the birr of the wheel ceased with a quick, 
sharp click and the sound as of a string snapping. 

' Ye Ve been haudin* ower stent,' said grannie, in 
a curious, high treble, which sounded as if from an- 
other world. 

Her daughter made no reply, but bit away a thick 
knot from her yam and proceeded to fasten the ends 
again. 

8 
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' And that '11 be the end o' yerseP, too, Kirsty ; an 
ye dinna tak' better care o* yerseP your heartstrings 
will juist play snap some morning. Ye work far ower 
hard, lassock.' 

'Better to wear oot than rust oot/ replied the 
daughter, with her quick, sharp voice. 

' Hech O ! that *s true. It 's awfu' to be a lameter 
as I 've been for sax 'ears gane. There 's naething 
for me but rust oot now.' 

'There 's nae fear o' that, grannie,' replied the 
laird, .yawning, his eyes still closed; 'auld, weel- 
wrought aim has aye a guid bane in't. It 's gye 
teugh and stands a fell rug; and sae we'll hae ye 
lowpin' ower the gowans yet, like a young ane.' 

' Eh ! Allan, but ye speak rash. I hae seen the 
gowans o' ower mony simmers to let sic ferlies wander 
through my auld grey head. Gin it were the wuU o' 
Providence to tak' me hame to Himsel', I widna hae 
a sair heart to start the mom.' 

' Dinna look for snaw when there 's nane fa'in, 
grannie. The simmer 's comin', and we 'U hae ye, 
muckle chair an' a', out in the calfward. It has a 
fine sod on 't, an 's weel bielded, and aince ye fin' 
the gowan aneath your fit there '11 be nae haudin' 
o' ye.' 

* Five score, a' but twa or three year,' replied gran- 
nie, with the same shrill, plaintive voice. ' The Lord 
kens, I hinna muckle to live for now, but an it were 
His wull, I wad be weel eneugh pleased to get a sniff 
o' the aipple-ringie and the sweet brier that grow sae 
bonnily at the north bam -door, afore I gang awa'. 
9 
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But the gowans, Allan ; the gowans ! Eh, laddie, 
ken ye what ye say ! — whaur will I e*er see the 
gowans again?' and a big round tear rolled down 
her cheek. 

There was silence now for a few minutes. The 
laird leaned his head forward on his hands, and 
Kirsty, his wife, took the bottle of linseed oil from 
the * bole,* and dropped a little into the sockets of 
the heckle, then gave it a twirl with her finger to see 
that it was working properly. This done, she pushed 
back her wheel into the breast of the window, and 
turning, with a languid air, to her husband, said: 
'Allan, is'tno time for fothering the kye?' The 
laird lifted his head suddenly. The softness of his 
wife's voice — usually so firm and sharp — somewhat 
surprised him. 'What o'clock is't?' he enquired. 
' Gaun on nine,' she replied ; * they 're half an hour 
by their time,' 

* Ay, weel,' he answered, at the same time yawning. 

For the space of another minute there was silence. 
The old eight-day clock, grim and dark in its oaken 
frame, standing in front of grannie's box-bed, where 
it had stood for half a century before, went on heavily 
with its tick-tock, tick-tock. The hollow of the box- 
bed behind seemed to give a still deeper tone to its 
measured beat. Kirsty had drawn in to the fire her 
low-set four-footed 'currie,' and was warming her 
feet before the red peats. Grannie still sat in her 
arm-chair, her head thrown back against the pillow 
and her hands resting on the arms. The laird had 
not yet risen to see to the cows. He sat with his 
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sleeved-waistcoat open, showing the whole front of his 
pure white 'ham sark.' His thumbs rested in his 
red braces, which were mounted with strong white 
buckles and dark brown leather. He gazed vacantly 
at the short, thick tallow candle as it burned dimly 
over the bronze candlestick which supported it. He 
was just on the point of rising, however, but his mind 
seemed to be pondering over something which kept • 
him from his duties towards the cows. 

' I think we 're gaun to hae a guid *ear, Kirsty,' 
he said at length, at the same time rising to his feet. 

* D' ye think sae?* 

' Ay, it *s looking like it enow, ony way. That lea 
park *s harrowing fine, an *s as dry as pouther.' 

* We micht no hae as guid a hairst for a* that,* 
replied his wife, mechanically, 

' I think we will. I notice that the hairst munes 
a' rin vera like the seed anes. And we sud hae a 
braw full mune to ripen and win. That *s as near *s 
I can reckon, at ony rate, enow. Ye see we Ve had 
nae rain to speak o' for sax weeks, and the weather 
looks juist as settled-like the nicht as it did a month 
sin*. Sae we're likely to get everything in and 
happit up afore there Ml be vera muckle weet. Nae 
doot it '11 be a fine plash when it comes, but then, 
it '11 juist come when we are needing it to gar the 
com spring, and then we '11 hae it dry aboot hairst 
again. I think it's gaun ' 

At this moment he was interrupted by a strange 
noise, as if coming from below the hearth. It was a 
strange, unearthly-like knock. 
II 
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' What in a' the wide world can that be ? ' said 
Kirsty, in evident astonishment. 

Three distinct knocks were heard by all three. 

* Eh ! Kirsty, dochter, that 's the dead-knock. 
Waes me ! but I Ve heard it ower often no to ken. 
Imm — imm ! ' and the old woman groaned heavily. 

'Whisht, mither, ye maunna lat things tak* haud 
o* ye that gait. Ye juist imaguie things. It *s some 
o* the beasts at the stake,' and the daughter drew 
near, and raised her up in her chair a little, and set 
her mutch on her head straight. 'Ye mauna let 
auld-warld nonsense stress ye like that.' 

' Im — mm ! ' she again groaned. ' Ye 're gaun 
to lose your auld mither, Kirsty, and ye '11 be weel 
quat o' her, for she's been a sair faucht to ye.' 

' Toots, nonsense, grannie ; thae auld-warld havers 
juist fash ye. I wonder ye ever learned sic a gait,' 
said the laird, in a cheerful, re-assuring voice. 

After a litde, grannie calmed down again, and 
leaned her head once more upon her pillow. 

' Whaur 's the lassocks? ' the laird enquired of his 
wife as they both entered the byre door. 

' Maggie 's awa' to her bed,' answered his wife, re- 
ferring to the servant ; ' and Nansie,' meaning their 
daughter, ' gaed awa' ower to Whaupknowe to spend 
atween-and-suppertime.' 

' And is she no back yet? ' 

' No, she 's no back yet.' 

' That 's surely gye odd ; what can she be daein' 
till this time o' nicht,' said the laird, evidently 
irritated. 

12 
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* It 's no that far on yet, Allan, and . I 'm lookin* 
for her every minute,* replied his wife, as she held 
the candle sidewise to enable him to see to spread 
the straw before the cows* heads. 

* Stan* up, ye auldjade; what are ye caving at? 
Cast your head,* and the cow immediately turned her 
head to the other side of the stall. * Was n*t yon a 
queer knockin*, Kirst?* continued the laird, turning 
his thoughts quickly from the cow's horns to the mys- 
terious sounds which had so much affected grannie. 

* Toots, it was naething ava; some o* the kye 
caving their heads, or maybe the horses kickin*. 
Ye *re as bad *s my mither wi* your auld-warld non- 
sense. I winder ye hinna mair sense.* 

'Ye may crack as ye like, Kirst — come about 
here; tuts! ye stupid beast, whaur are ye gaun? — 
ye may crack as ye like, but I *ra no satisfied. I 
hope there *s naething gaen wrang wi* that lassie ; 
it *s a gye dark nicht.* 

' I winder what ye think will gang wrang wi* the 
lassie ? She *s no a bairn, and nae doubt Sandy will 
see her ower the hill,* replied Kirsty. At the same 
time she had her own thoughts, which she did not 
express. 

* Weel, I hope he may, but there *s nae sayin* if 
she's ever gaen near Whaupknowe. She*s maybe 
awa* gallavantin* with that lang, thin-shanked-looking 
carle o* a tutor at Gowanhill. D* ye ken, Kirst, I *d 
rather see her neckbane brak than gang awa* wi* that 
loon o* a weaver*s son.* 

* Weel, I widna like to see *t mysel*, gudeman, but 

13 
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I diima think she '11 bother ony mair wi' him. She 's 
been weel tauld aboot it.' 

' That 's a' vera true, but young anes dinna aye dae 
as they *re telt. It 's far ower late to be comin* hame 
at this time o' nicht. If she 's no hame here lucky 
shairp, I *11 tak' the road for her myseV.' 

* I dinna think ye need fash,' said his wife, * for I 
ken fine she 'U no be that lang. At ony rate, ye 
dinna need to gang yersel' when the man 's there. I 
dinna think he 's in *s bed yet.' 

' The man has his wark in the morning to attend 
till. We canna expect him to be gaun awa' ower 
that hill at this time o' nicht after the stravaigin' cutty, 
when he sud be gaun till 's bed.' 

* Weel, weel, then, juist as ye like, but ye can gie 
her half-an-hour yet, at ony rate. It 's no that often 
she *s out o' the hoose.' 

* If I thocht she war a' richt, I wadna mind sae 
muckle ; but I tell ye, gudewife, and ye can say ony- 
thing ye like, I didna think muckle o' that boss soun* 
we heard the nicht. And if she *s no here in half-an- 
hour frae this minute, I 'm on the road for her.* 

' Man, ye 're an awfu' havril, Allan. I can hardly 
foddom a man o* your age crackin' that gait. An I 
were to hearken till a' the queer soun's I hear, I 'd 
ne'er be out o' het water.' 

'D'ye mind when your faither dee'd, Kirst?' 
' Ay, I think I 'm no likely to forget that.' 
' Weel, d* ye mind what happened when the twa 
o's were standing yonder at the fit o' the plantin ' ? ' 
' That 's true eneugh.' 
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* Ye *11 mind your faither was a corp* within four 
and twenty hours after 't.' 

* I think it was juist a maitter o* chance. I We 
naither seen nor heard onything since.' 

* Time eneugh, though, when it comes, gudewife.* 
' Weel, I hope there *s naething gaun happen our 

bairn. But if there 's onything in *t, d' ye no think it 
would be mair Ukely to be my mither, puir auld 
body? She was sair distressed like.' 

* I hope no, gudewife ; although it *s in the nature 
o' things that your mither canna hae a lang tack to 
gang now. But she *s weel eneugh at the heart for 
ocht we see enow, and I wadna like to see onything 
come ower your mither ony mair than our ain bairn.' 

'We'll juist gang ben the hoose and wait for a 
weeock to see gin she doesna turn up.* 

n^here 's naething for *t in the mean time. I think 
the beasts are a' richt, so we may stap awa' ben,' 
replied the laird, taking the candle from, his wife's 
hand and holding it up a little above his head, look- 
ing at the same time over the backs of the cattle to 
see that everything was right. 
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CHAPTER III 

A FIRST ATTEMPT AT WOOING 

Draped in her grey woollen gown and heavy plaid, 
Nansie Waugh arrived at Whaupknowe just as the 
long gloaming of springtime was settling into that 
deeper grey which makes small things look big, and 
everything assume a kind of blurred and undefined 
shape. Her cheeks glowed with freshness and a deep, 
rosy hue which the bracing spring atmosphere had 
infused into them. Her large, liquid blue eyes 
gleamed out through their fringe of dark eye-lashes 
with such a play of merriment that might have en- 
slaved the devotion of even a much less impressible 
heart than that of her great, slow, lumbering cousin, 
Sandy. He was seated on the * bink * in a half- 
lounging posture, when she stepped in past the hallan 
wall. With his elbow resting on one end of the bink 
and his foot on the other, he presented more a figure 
of dried clay than anything else — he was so bespat- 
tered with mud. 

'How's a* wi' ye the nicht, Sandy?* was Nansie*s 
salutation. 

'Hallo, Nansie! this you? Whaur the world hae 
ye come frae?' replied Sandy as he sprang to his 
feet, — his fjace flushing and his head somewhat 
bewildered. 
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* Whaur wad I come frae but frae hame, ye gowk.' 

* I didna see ye comin' up the bawk. I *m just this 
minute in. Did ye come that wy?* he went on with 
some confusion. 

' Ay, to be sure, for there *s nae ither wy that I 
ken o*. D* ye ken o' ony ither yerse? ? * 

* There *s nae ither, of course ; but it *s queer I 
ne'er saw ye, although I cam that wy frae the back 
bog.' 

* I doubt your een are no in their richt bit, Sandy.' 

* If they 're wrang, it 's you that pits them wrang 
then, Nansie,' he replied under his breath. 

* What a craitur ye are for leein, Sandy ! Ye speak 
awfu' havers. D' ye think ye can blaw my head up 
wi' a lot o' wind?' 

* I 'm tellin' ye.' 
' Gae 'wa man.' 

* Nae gae 'wa. I 'm tellin* ye. 

'I'm no gaun to hearken to that nonsense o' 
yours. Ye think ye can mak' fiin o' me. Whaur 's 
the rest o' them?' 

At this moment a footstep was heard in the passage 
behind the kitchen, and leaving Sandy to chew the 
cud of his own thoughts, Nansie joined her aunt * but 
between the doors.* Sandy, thus left to himself for a 
bit, began to look at his mud-bespattered leggings, and 
compare them with the fine grey tweeds of Adam 
Scott, tutor at Gowanhill. He felt irritated, and his 
soul burned with wrath at the * bold, upsetting ' tutor. 
He would be evens with him yet. 

He picked up his bonnet, and with quick, firm step 
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marched out at the scullery door past his mother and 
cousin. He lifted the dimly lighted lantern with its 
tallow candle and broken glass^ and covering the 
broken part with his waistcoat from the wind, made 
his way across ' the close ' to the stable. After a 
shake or two at the ring of the door it opened. He 
closed it behind him, hung up his lantern at the back 
of it, on the handle of an old knife which was stuck 
in between the wooden sash and the masonry above, 
and did duty for a peg. He next went to a ' bole ' 
behind the grey mare, seized a currycomb with the 
one hand, and with a wisp of straw in the other began 
to groom the horses. 

He rubbed hard and viciously — a hissing sound 
proceeding through his teeth all the time — until he 
came to the brown colt, which was either so much 
astonished or so terrified at this unwonted kind of 
handling that it first struck out with one of its hind 
feet, then reared up and came down full weight on 
Sandy's toes. A half-suppressed groan was all that 
was heard until the sounds of whack ! whack ! whack ! 
went all over the stable, mingled with the cracks of the 
colt's hoofs against the treviss boards. ' Stand up on 
your feet, there, ye prod.* The colt rushed up into a 
comer of the stall, at these words, and during the 
rest of the proceedings cowered and trembled each 
time Sandy passed behind with a lippie of com to 
the several animals. 

He next seized a three-pronged graip and lashed 
the straw bedding about the astonished creatures, 
while their tails went whisk, whisk, to the sounds of 
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the graip. He had just finished operations in the 
stable, and was in the act of locking up the doors, 
when his mother appeared suddenly behind him. 

Without another word she began : ' Nansie 's in frae 
Redbum owerby, ye *d better gie yourseP a bit snod 
up and see her ower the hill.* 

Sandy made no reply, and his mother, without 
fiirther remark, turned on her heel, and had joined 
the family in the kitchen almost before any one had 
noticed she had gone out. 

She was a knowing woman, Mrs. Waugh of Whaup- 
knowe, shrewd and observant, although at first sight 
quiet and stupid-looking. Her looks belied her 
entirely. Her soft, quiet-toned voice and slow man- 
ner of speech were altogether misleading. Her 
stout, corpulent frame, her heavy eyelids, and lofty 
forehead with its circle of sleek brown hair smoothed 
over her temples were in strange contrast to the sharp, 
keen intellect, mingled with a certain amount of cun- 
ning, that shone but dimly through her hazel eyes. 
She still looked a woman in prime of life, although 
slightly over fifty, and the mother of two stalwart sons 
and three daughters. At her husband's death she had 
to take upon her own shoulders the management of the 
farm of Whaupknowe, and for twelve years had carried 
it out with the greatest success. Donald Dymber, 
cow-dealer, declared that she could sell a cow or a 
horse with any man in the country. During the past 
two or three years, however, she had for the most 
part consigned the reins of government to the hands 
of her son Sandy, in whose wisdom and knowledge 
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she had implicit trust. Sandy was already in his 
twenty-fourth year. At twenty-one he had become 
laird of Whaupknowe, and master of his mother's 
household; but even then he felt no difference of 
position in life, and affairs went on in the old way. 
There was a perfect trust between mother and son, 
and Sandy had acted all through as a father to his 
brother and sisters. 

Many years before, and while Sandy was a boy, Mrs. 
Waugh had settled it in her own mind that her son 
must marry his cousin Nansie, only child of the laird 
of Redbum. She had set herself steadily to the 
realisation of this purpose, and now she thought the 
time had come for its fulfilment. 

A compact had been entered into by the mothers 
of these respective young folks, and when as yet they 
were mere children, with a view to the accomplish- 
ment of this great purpose which they both so 
earnestly desired. We shall see how these worthy 
dames carried out their mission. 

Around the great open fireplace loaded with peats 
and a blazing log in the centre, there sat the Waugh 
family of Whaupknowe indulging in merriment and 
laughter, and discussing the *byous* seedtime. It 
was the earliest seedtime within living memory. The 
only fear was lest a period of frost should set in 
and spoil the grain. Mrs. Waugh had seen the like 
before. 

Then the heavy tread of Sandy's feet was heard. 
It came no further than the 'trans' door. For a 
short time all was quiet, and then the sounds as of 
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some one spluttering in water were heard. Another 
silence prevailed, followed again by the thumping of 
Sandy's feet as he slowly ascended the old wooden 
stair which reached up to the low-roofed room where 
Sandy and his brother shared the same bed. 

When he was next seen, he had undergone a com- 
plete metamorphosis. He was attired in a pair of 
light corduroy knee-breeches, blue stockings, and vel- 
vet coat. A large black napkin was tied neatly round 
his neck, and on his feet he wore a pair of new leather 
shoes. A wave of surprise seemed to pass over the 
faces of all when Sandy appeared thus so completely 
attired. He said nothing himself and no remark was 
made by any of the others. If anything, Nansie 
seemed a little disconcerted. But the feeling soon 
passed away. Sandy took his seat on the bink where 
he sat when Nansie first entered, and as he sat scarcely 
lifting his eyes for a moment from his cousin's face, 
Mrs. Waugh thought in her own mind what a hand- 
some, fine-looking man her son was. It was matter 
of great satisfaction to her. She thought that Nansie 
must also be of the same opinion. The two were sit- 
ting opposite to each other. 'What a braw pair* 
they would make. So thought Dame Waugh of 
Whaupknowe. In this respect she was right. They 
were evenly matched, at least so far as outward 
appearance went. Sandy had an eye for the beauti- 
ful. It caught the fine effect that Nansie*s rich pro- 
fusion of light brown hair made against the sombre 
light of peat and log. Her oval fece and Roman 
nose were irritatingly attractive. Her cheeks were 
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full and delicately coloured ; mouth and lips chastely 
curved ; chin prominent and rounded, and well poised 
over an arch-like neck. These all showed to advan- 
tage against the orange light that shone full upon 
them from the white-washed, broad open fireplace. 
Sandy felt his soul deeply stirred. Mrs. Waugh 
secretly admired, while a touch of envy and jealousy 
at intervals irritated the mind of Liz, Sandy's second 
sister. Perhaps the thoughts of Mrs. Waugh were 
most varied. They passed successively from Nansie 
to Sandy, and from Sandy to the broad six ell riggs of 
Redburn and Windyyetts. There was nothing wrong 
with the thought. It was the right thing and would 
keep the * gear ' in the hands of the family. Supper- 
time over, Nansie intimated her intention of ' facing 
the muir and that steep hill of Whiteside.* In a 
moment Sandy had his plaid round him and a heavy 
crook in his hand. 

* Now be sure ye see her safe in at the door. It 's 
a fell dark nicht,* were the last words of mother to 
son as he set out with his charge to Redburn. 

Nansie protested that it was nonsense for any one 
to come a foot of the road with her. She could find 
her way easily, every step of it. Sandy thought not. 
His mother agreed with him. And so the cousins 
set out down the long * plantin * side where the 
cushats croodled their eerie notes. Sandy took her 
arm across the narrow wooden bridge — a thing he 
would not have done in broad daylight for the value 
of Redburn. It was not the first time, nor the sec- 
ond, nor yet the third he had done the same thing 
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at the same spot, about the same time of night, and 
always exactly in the same way. When safely across, 
another old habit prevailed: he gently slipped his 
hand from her arm again ; and as they passed along 
he would remind her of any obstacle in the way in 
such terms as these : ' Mind that sheugh,' * Watch 
that hillock,* * Tak* tent, here ; we 're near a lint 
hole.' 

Presently they had reached the sheep-dyke that 
ran along the slope of Whiteside Hill. This was a 
more difficult task. Sandy got to the other side 
first. 

' Pit your fit in that hole there, and your ither ane 
on that stock, and I '11 grip ye on this side.* 

Nansie gathered her petticoats in the one hand, 
and with the other held on to the dyke. Now she 
was on the top. 

' Juist let yersel' come easy to me, and I '11 land ye 
on the soles o' your feet.' 

Nansie did so; and for a moment she felt as if 
carried through space. Sandy set her safely down 
according to promise, about half-a-dozen yards from 
the dyke. 

' I dinna think ye should come ony farther, Sandy. 
I '11 ferrit the road brawly now mysel'.' 

* Tuts, woman, I winder to hear ye crackin*. D* ye 
think I 'm gaun to leave ye on the back o* Whiteside 
Hill. Whaur the world micht ye gang, doitin', in a 
dark nicht like this ! ' 

Sandy felt displeased with his cousin. His whole 
being was surging with some curious feeling. When 
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he carried her iu his arms a strong desire came to him 
to put his lips to hers. Once or twice before he had 
been almost tempted to do so, but had restrained 
himself. Each time, when the opportunity had gone, 
he would say to himself that he would venture to do 
so next time. Each time came, however, and still his 
courage failed him. Nansie knew it too, and made 
capital of it by pretending not to have the slightest 
knowledge of his intentions. To-night he was nearer 
the goal than ever he had been before; but still 
he failed. Time seemed to be too quick for him. 
Nansie was on her feet before he realised the fact ; 
and then he could not so much as put his arm in 
hers. 

Sandy could not make love without wooden bridges 
or lint holes or sheughs. If their hands met as they 
went along he was startled, and at once made more 
room for her on the pathway. Once or twice he 
thought Nansie did it on purpose, but he was not 
sure ; if he had been he would have taken her hand 
in his. But he was cautious ; he must be sure before 
he would venture on anything. His father was the 
same before him. It was with considerable trouble 
and skill that Miss Janet Wyllie managed at last to 
become Mrs. Robin Waugh of Whaupknowe. 

Slowly they wended their way up the long slope of 
Whiteside Hill. Sandy walked in front to see that 
the way was clear. Nansie followed in his footsteps. 
And as they walked the conversation came to a 
complete stop. Each was engaged with their own 
thoughts. Sandy was accusing himself for allowing 
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golden opportunities to slip from his reach, picturing 
to his mind what happy recollections and feelings he 
might now have been enjoying if he had had the 
courage, at the dyke, to fulfil the promptings of his 
heart. He felt deeply mortified at his own cow- 
ardice. Still there was hope. He suddenly remem- 
bered that they had still to cross the great moss ditch 
that ran across the moor. He would make sure this 
time. And the involuntary exclamation, * Yes, I will,* 
came from his lips. The sound of his own voice 
roused him from his reverie and terrified him. He 
trembled all over. Even in the dark, he felt the hot 
blood mount on his cheeks. 

*Yes, what?' inquired Nansie in astonishment. 
Her cousin's manner seemed strange to her to-night. 

Sandy was perfectly overcome. The ground seemed 
to reel around him. He felt sure he was walking on 
his head. His tongue suddenly became swollen. He 
could not reply. 

' You will what, Sandy? * persisted Nansie. 

'The cowt,' he at last blurted out when thus 
pressed. 

'What about the cowt?* proceeded his tormentor. 

The perspiration was now standing in great beads 
on his forehead. But it gave him relief. Breathing 
with much difficulty, he told her, in a most disjointed 
manner, the story of the colt tramping on his toes, 
and how he intended to conquer it, but in some mys- 
terious way the * sheep-dyke * got mixed up with it in 
such inextricable confusion that Nansie could make 
neither head nor tail of his story. She could make 
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nothing of him. Further inquiry only brought further 
confusion. Somehow Sandy's head was full of vis- 
ions of * wooden bridges/ ' sheep-dykes/ and ' moss 
ditches,' and these had got mixed up in the most 
unaccountable way with the colt, the trevisses, and 
the stable graip. What the colt had to do with the 
sheep-dyke or the wooden bridge with the stable, 
Nansie could not make out. Accordingly she re- 
solved to pursue the matter no further. 

It was a relief to Sandy when she ceased to ask him 
for further explanation. But still his mind was in a 
state of glorious confusion. The silence again was 
quite as awkward. Their pace was now increased 
almost to a trot. Each time his mind returned to 
the subject Sandy felt himself stepping out with still 
wider steps. It was all that Nansie could do to keep 
within speaking distance of him, so quickly did he 
cover the ground. 

* You 're surely walking terribly hard,' said Nansie, 
at length, completely breathless. The only answer 
that greeted her ear was one deep groan from Sandy 
as he stretched himself lengthwise on the moss ditch, 
after having first completed a somersault over the 
edge of the embankment. 

' Mercy ! what 's wrang, Sandy?* cried Nansie, in 
agony and terror. 

The only answer she received was some confused 
statement about the colt, the stable, and the ditch. 

Nansie was completely puzzled and terror-stricken. 
Such an experience she had never endured in her life 
before. She concluded now that her cousin had been 
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indulging too freely in liquor, and that he had lost his 
head. Her last conjecture was right; her first was 
wrong. 

After some muffled sounds like groans he at length 
got his foot on terra firma. Nansie also crossed the 
gulf, but in a more erect position — he dragging her 
by the arm in the most unceremonious manner possi- 
ble. In a few minutes more the light from the little 
south window of Redbum shone clear before them. 
Again it began to dawn on Sandy's mind that another 
golden opportunity had just gone by. There were 
no more ditches to cross, and accordingly the last 
vestige of hope ffed from his mind of putting his lips 
to Nansie's that night. He was deeply vexed. He 
was now realising what stupid things he had been 
saying about colts and trevisses, dykes and ditches. 
He was in nothing less than a state of shame and 
despair. 

Suddenly Nansie's quick eye caught sight of a 
man's figure moving close by the thick hedge of the 
stackyard. She stopped short at once, and insisted 
on her cousin's returning home. She expected to 
have some difficulty in persuading him to return ; 
but to her surprise he seemed glad for the sugges- 
tion, and making some disjointed remarks about her 
being safe within the bounds of the farmyard, he 
bade farewell and hurried away. She stood for a lit- 
tle, listening to his retreating footsteps until she could 
hear them no longer, as he hastened over the soft 
mossy ground. 

She walked now slowly back to the comer of the 
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hedge round the stackyard. ' Wha 's there ? ' she said 
m tones little above a whisper. 

' Is that you, Nans? ' replied a voice from the thick 
of the hedge. 

' Ay, it 's me. Hae ye been waiting lang ? ' 

*Yes, a good while, but never mind; you have 
come at last.' 

In a moment Nans was encircled in the long 
brawny arms of Adam Scott, tutor at Gowanhill. 

Sandy Waugh could whip a horse into shape with- 
out the slightest twitch of fear; Adam Scott could 
not. On the other hand, Adam could clasp Nansie 
Waugh in the most tender embrace; Sandy could 
not. 

It is wonderful to contemplate the various forms 
which that extraordinary principle of human life — 
called courage — and which Aristotle of old exalted 
into a virtue, may assume in different individuals. 
The greiat plaid which Nansie had wrapped around 
her she now found to be large enough for two. 

When the plaid had been used for this most ex- 
traordinary purpose for a considerable time, Nansie 
saw the light disappear from the south window, and a 
minute later the door opened. The laird's half-hour 
was exhausted, and Kirsty his wife went to the door 
preparatory to his setting out for Whaupknowe for 
his daughter. 

* Are ye there, Nansie,' said the mother, in a quick, 
sharp voice. 

' I 'm juist coming,' was the reply. At this mo- 
ment Mrs. Waugh's eagle eye was quick to catch the 
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figure of a person retreating through the stackyard. 
She turned and went in, well satisfied in her own 
mind. 

' She *s there/ she said to her husband as she turned 
the comer of the hallan. 

'A* hale and weel?* queried the laird. 

* Hale and weel, ye may be sure, and Sandy *s seen 
her safely hame.' 

The laird took off his shoes and hung his bonnet on 
the hallan-post — a sure sign that he was preparing 
for bed. 

' Did Sandy come ower the hill wi' ye?* inquired 
the mother, not pretending to have seen any one. 

* Ay, he cam* ower the haill way, but he wouldna 
come in. It was sae late, and then he had juist the 
same lang road to trudge awa* back again.' 

The mother was satisfied, and grannie murmured 
something from her box-bed about 'haein* dark 
stappin'.' 
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CHAPTER IV 

AT THE STANESHAW BRIG 

Staneshaw Bridge spans the Water of Creich, at the 
southwest corner of the farm of Whaupknowe, a mile 
and a half good, from the steading of that ilk ; and 
over it passes the main road leading to the royal and 
ancient burgh of Barebreeks. Staneshaw Bridge is 
one of the oldest in Scotland. According to tradition 
it was built in the year of our Lord 1260, by whom 
or for what reason antiquarians have not yet deter- 
mined. Immediately below are strange caves — one 
of them called the ' Wallace Cave,* and said to be the 
home and abiding place of a certain kelpie, often 
heard of in the neighbourhood, but, so far as can be 
learned, never actually seen by any one since the 
morning good Sir William himself left his cloak and 
spear behind him, under its charge. 

The spear is still in good condition, and may be 
seen by giving three days' notice to Isaac Howden, 
Professor of Antiquities and things in general ancient, 
who will be glad to exhibit this valuable relic to parties 
interested in all such matters, between the hours of 
II and 12 noon, at his residence, 4 Curious Street, 
Barebreeks, on condition that said parties will studiously 
refrain from touching with their hands all such articles, 
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or leaning on the cases in which they are deposited. 
With regard to the cloak it is affirmed that one of 
the lairds of Whaupknowe was buried in it. Con- 
siderable disputes and discussions, at sundry times, 
have arisen, as to the true reason of Wallace's cloak 
having been put to such an extraordinary use. From 
the antiquarian point of view it is asserted upon 
evidence of certain documents, also in the possession 
of the said Isaac Howden, that the laird of Whaup- 
knowe aforementioned was a man of great military 
prowess, and- that he was wrapped in this cloak after 
his decease according to a strong desire he had 
previously expressed to be buried with military 
honours. The other theory put forward is that it was 
done to save linen, and that this is in keeping with 
the disposition which the laird himself left behind 
him to his successors, requesting them ' to make a 
faithful use of all good things * — the cloak included 
— ' on earth, for this is th§ law and the prophets.' 

This latter is the traditional theory and the one 
commonly accepted. No doubt, however, is main- 
tained as to the fact that the said laird was buried in 
Wallace's cloak. 

But to return. The wind was still east. The March 
dust was carried along the highway to Barebreeks in 
great white whirling clouds. The sun was high in 
the heavens and shining down through the trees in 
Stoneyburn Glen in glorious pencils of shimmering 
light, casting networks of exquisite beauty on the 
stones and wimpling water below. The glen was 
deep and its sides richly clothed with oak and beech, 
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ash and fir. Here and there saplmgs of rowan showed 
themselves two or three feet above the ground. 
Juniper, broom, and whin formed the greater part 
of the undergrowth. Protected thus from the rigour 
of the sharp, cold wind, the glen had an atmosphere of 
warmth through it that was absent from the higher 
levels. 

It was a lonely, secluded place, frequented oftener 
perhaps by Adam Scott than by any other living 
creature, barring the rabbits and birds. This retreat 
was sacred to Adam. He loved to wander through 
its arbitrary windings and listen to the murmuring of 
the waters and the chirping of the birds. His deepest 
and best thoughts came to him here. A rustle of the 
leaves would bring a rush of ideas to his mind, and 
he would sit down and clothe them in the finest 
language he could. When he did this his composition 
had always some colour of the glen in it ; some of its 
substance, too, perhaps, especially when he broke out 
into verse. It was the dearest place in the world to 
him. He visited it by day when the golden sunshine 
fell upon it, and in the pale blue moonlight of night ; 
even in fog, and when the snow lay deep on the 
ground and icicles hung from the trees. He had 
seen it in all seasons, and he loved it in all seasons. 
When he called at the Manse of the Only Holy and 
True Kirk of Stoneyburn to spend an evening with 
Mr. Benson, he went by it and came by it. Stoney- 
burn Glen concentrated within its narrow limits the 
sum total of all pure human pleasure for Adam Scott. 
One spot was particularly hallowed. It was the little 
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round knoll at the point where the Stoneybum meets 
the Water of Creich. Here he made it a rule of life 
to sit down, for however short a time, to view the 
Staneshaw Brig. From this point ' the brig ' could 
be seen to best advantage, overshadowed as it was 
at each end by a drooping willow and a lilac respec- 
tively. In the summer he would sit for hours at a 
time watching the small trout leap in the calm pool 
which could be seen through the solitary arch of 
the brig. 

He was sitting there to-day, on the same bit of 
rock where he had so often sat, and which had become 
polished by frequent use. He had a book in his 
hand, but was not reading. He was watching the 
willow and the lilac nodding to each other along the 
parapet of the brig — now gracefully and sweetly, 
now in shivering agitation, and again angrily with 
great deep swoops. Sometimes they would be 
perfectly still, as if in meditation ; at other times they 
would recede from each other altogether, with a kind 
of stately pride. For a long time he had sat thus 
watching them, when suddenly there appeared just 
above the parapet a head with flowing yellow hair 
and over it a brown-coloured sun-cap. It stopped 
at the centre of the bridge. Then there appeared 
a Jong-shaped basket, uplifted by a pair of white 
hands. It was placed on the parapet, and a snowy 
linen towel laid over it flapped in the wind. The 
yellow hair was again visible^ tossing in the breeze 
and sparkling in the glad sunshine. The fair figure 
now turned her back and stood with her face to the 
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wind. She took off her sun-cap and placed it beside 
the basket, while with uplifted hands she gathered 
her long flowing tresses together into a great coil and 
fastened them with a pin. During this process Adam 
Scott's eyes were riveted by the comely form of the 
maiden's neck and arms. The grey cloak which she 
wore was thrown back over her shoulders, while with 
deft fingers she arranged her flossy hair. She turned 
now to lift her bonnet. Adam watched her eagerly. 
Her divinely rounded figure was distinctly visible 
against the slanting rays of the sun. The tutor's 
eyes eagerly scanned the glorious elegance of her 
form. With one hand still pressing the back of her 
head, she held out the other towards her head-cover. 
At that moment a sudden gust of wind swept across 
the bridge, carrying with it the sun-cap and white 
linen towel. The girl involuntarily screamed and 
clasped her hands. In her confusion she forgot 
about her hair. It was again tossing madly in the 
breeze. The lilac and willow bowed their tendrils 
over her head in sympathy. The twigs caressingly 
touched her hair while she stood in dismay watching, 
with eager eye, her bonnet as it whirled away down 
the glen. The linen cloth fell into the pool immedi- 
ately below the bridge. There was a lull for an 
instant, and the sun-cap floated gently downward 
towards a thorn bush on the edge of the water. 
Would it settle there? She hoped it would, but the 
wish had hardly well been bom, when it was crushed. 
Away again it flew on the wings of the wind. Now 
it was on the other side of the stream. A ripple of 
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laughter fiUed the air. Again another merry peal 
rose on the breast of the wind, and yet another. 
The whole atmosphere seemed to be alive with the 
rich melody of a girlish voice. It was Liz Waugh's. 
She was seized with a paroxysm of laughter at the 
strange sight of a man's coat tails streaming in the 
wind, and under them a pair of long thin shanks strid- 
ing through whin and brier bushes. His great long 
hands and arms were outspread in close pursuit of a 
tiny portion of female attire retreating from his grasp. 
At last he fell full length upon the ground, with the 
object of pursuit under him. Another trill of 
laughter floated through the glen. Adam Scott felt 
it now his bounden duty to deliver the lost treasure. 
As he stalked along the edge of the water he thought 
how pleased Nansie would be to get possession of 
her head-gear. Coming nearer he thought her hair, 
which was now blown all over her face, looked much 
brighter than he had ever seen it before. She was 
leaning over the copestone of the bridge. When he 
came within ear-shot he shouted that she must come 
down for her bonnet, else, upon delivery, he must be 
paid with a kiss. She declared that his terms were 
quite ridiculous, and that if she were only to get her 
bonnet on these conditions he could keep it altogether 
until he could find some one foolish enough to agree 
to them. Her words entirely belied her thoughts. 
Indeed, so far from having any intention of objecting 
to his terms, she had already made up her mind that, 
instead of granting the request which Adam made, he 
should confer the favour upon her. A sudden im- 
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pulse had taken possession of Liz Waugh, and she 
determined that it should be realised. Adam Scott 
would kiss her to-day if there was a touch of human 
passion in his nature. She had loved him for a long 
time in silence. Now her opportunity had come. 

' What have you been doing to your hair? * he said, 
looking up from the brink of the river and toying 
with the strings of the bonnet. He could just catch 
her eyes and brow at this moment as she looked over 
the parapet. 

'What d'ye think I wad be daein' to my hair?' 
she replied, very softly. 

'I dinna ken, but it looks terribly red. I never 
saw it look sae red before.' 

'Nae redder than usual,' she answered, 'but I 
never thocht it was red.' 

Adam thought to himself that there was surely some 
change about Nansie's head to-day, but he could not 
understand what it was. Liz was annoyed by his 
reference to her hair. She could not bear to be told 
that it was red. As a matter of fact it was not. It 
was a light yellow or flaxen colour, and was certainly 
pretty. 

'What are ye standing doon there for looking for 
a' the world like a ram in a mist? ' 

Adam was puzzled. Nansie had never talked in 
this manner before. 

' I '11 not come up unless you promise to gie me a 
kiss for getting your bonnet.' 

' Ye '11 wait till the mom 's morning then.' 

*A' richt then, I '11 juist wait if you'll promise to 
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come then^ but I 'U not stir a foot till I get the 
promise of my reward.' 

' Ye maun juist sit doon then and wait^ and I 'm 
thinking ye 'U hae a gye lang wait.* 

Adam now took off his own cap and put on Liz's. 

' I canna but say that you 're a bonnie carle wi* a 
woman's bonnet on your head^' said Liz in a banter- 
ing manner. 

Adam thought that Nansie's voice was different 
to-day. He could not understand it. He made no 
reply, but stood for a few seconds gazing absently at 
his own shadow in the water. He noticed also the 
shadow of the bridge, and over it the shadow of Liz's 
head. He moved round till the shadow of his own 
head touched the shadow of Liz's. 

' Look down,' he cried, ' see, I have got my kiss ; 
my shadow has kissed yours.' 

Liz stood still with her head and shoulders bent 
over the edge of the bridge. A sunny smile lit up 
her face. 

' Ye 're crazy,' she said ; ' sic a caper naebody ever 
saw in a wise man afore.' 

'Is that what ye think? Weel, weel, I maun e'en 
be content. Nans.' 

Her countenance changed when she heard the 
name of Nansie, and she perceived at once that he 
had mistaken her for her cousin at Redbum. It 
smote her to the heart. Her soul became filled with 
anger and jealousy, and the awful desire entered her 
heart that her cousin were dead. 

'Adam Scott, you will marry me and none other if 
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you are a living man/ was the unexpressed thought 
that passed through her mind. 

*Are you not coming down?' he said after a pause. 

'No, I *m not, and if ye were onything o* a man ye 
wad bring me my bonnet, and that guid new linen 
towel that *s soaking in the water there.* 

Without a word of reply, he took hold of a branch 
that was lying beside him, and after some trouble 
fished out the towel from the pool. 

' A kiss for each of them,' he said, holding up the 
dripping towel in the one hand and the bonnet in the 
other, ' and if you throw down the basket that *11 be 
three, and if ye come yoursel' alang wi' it that '11 hae 
to count half-a-dozen.' 

A merry laugh greeted his ear. It was not Nansie's 
usual. What had possessed her he wondered. 

' Ye 're awfu' queer the day. Nans. I canna mak' 
ye out. Is that you, Nansie Waugh? ' 

* Ye 'd better come up and see,' replied Liz. 

Adam now discovered his mistake. A deep blush 
overspread his face. He hung his head with shame. 
How would he explain his coquetry? The thought 
again brought the blood to his face. As he slowly 
climbed the embankment he tried to frame some sort 
of apology for his strange conduct. What was he to 
do? If he explained that he had mistaken her for 
Nansie, that would not make things better. In any 
shape or form he might put it, there was a difficulty. 
Liz had a different way of looking at the matter. If 
Adam Scott left without kissing her to-day, the Stane- 
shaw brig might fall to-morrow. Liz was right. She 
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had made up her mind on the point, and determined 
to succeed, as she usually did when she had formed a 
resolution on any point. She still kept standing over 
the keystone, while Adam slowly climbed, the steep 
bank of the glen. A deep, far-away expression 
brooded over her countenance. A momentary touch 
of sadness came into her dreamy eyes as she leaned 
with one arm on the copestone and looked wistfully 
at the grey-clad figure ascending the slope. 

* Adam Scott, you will marry me and nae ither if 
you are human, and if a woman's heart beats in my 
bosom,* were the words that passed through her mind. 
She nearly spoke them aloud. She was startled at 
the thought. A fiery flash shot through her eyes. 
At that moment she was very unlike Nansie in appear- 
ance. These intermittent flashes of brilliant Hght 
came into her eyes suddenly like meteors in a deep 
blue sky. There were no flashing meteors in the 
eyes of Nansie. The lights that shone there were as 
fixed stars, that are ever brilliant and change not. 
Their constancy made them common. 

It is the flash-light, however short it may come of a 
more steady light in actual intensity, that is ever an 
object of charm to our human sensibilities, and arrests 
our attention. When it goes out, we watch for its 
return, earnestly, longingly. The knowledge of things 
hidden is always powerful to arouse our curiosity. 
Mystery must ever play an important part in man's 
faith and love ; it is the well-spring of that impulse 
which gives birth to research and inquiry ; it is essen- 
tially the source of that root principle in man which 
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fills his being with passion — especially the passion of 
love, which seeks to know, deeply, absolutely, and is 
maddened when it cannot. It is the only passion 
that desires to lose itself in the depths of another 
soul, to linger, to wander there, and survey every 
nook and crevice, and the sense of mystery is the 
impelling force that prompts it. The eye is the 
window that reveals the secrets of those little worlds, 
and invites research ; and the one that has meteors 
flashing through its region, deepens the mystery by 
its alternate revealings and concealments. Conse- 
quently it deepens curiosity, and if it does not also 
deepen the passion of love, yet it maddens and 
allures it. 

It was in these respects alone that Nansie and Liz 
were different. In other respects they might have 
been twin sisters, so striking were the points of 
resemblance between them in outward appearance. 
Nansie's eyes were steadily brilliant, luminous ; they 
shed light around her : those of Liz flashing, inter- 
mittent, — now glowing, now in darkness, — thus 
objects of human curiosity. 

Adam was now resting on the paling that ran along 
the upper edge of the embankment. 

'Adam Scott, are ye stuck there? I want my 
bonnet.* 

' Will I dare? * he replied, half laughing. 

' I think ye Ve got a gliff. What are ye sitting 
there for, ye softie, hanging your head like a sheep 
wi' the staggers?* 

He laughed — they both laughed. 
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* Come along and get your reward,' she continued. 

* How much is it to be ? * 

'Juist what ye deserve, your ears weel clouted,* 
she replied mockingly. 

He laughed again, jumped to his feet, and with 
his hands on the railing leaped clean over. 

* I didna think ye were sae souple,* said Liz as he 
slowly approached. 

'Did ye not?' 

' No I didna. Gie me my bonnet.' 

They were now standing together facing each other. 
Liz was again twisting her hair into a coil. She held 
a hairpin in her mouth. 

* Don't tie up your hair in that way, ye look better 
with it down.' 

'D'ye think sae?' 

' I 'm saying sae.' 

' Ye 're juist a gowk ; wha wad heed what you say ? ' 

'Is that what you think? ' 

' What else could I think or say, when ye '11 
stand there like nae wise body, tearing the strings afF 
my gude new sun-kep? ' 

He held it up and dangled it before her face. 
She attempted to snatch it from his hand. He drew 
it away. 

* Adam Scott, what d' ye mean? ' 

'What do I mean? Gets keeps, loses greets.' 

' Gie me my bonnet,' and she took hold of him by 

the arm. He held it away from her. Her eyes 

flashed. They entranced him. A tremulous motion 

passed through his body. She struggled to catch 
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hold of her bonnet ; he resisted. They were stand- 
ing very close together holding on to each other's 
arms. He held up the bonnet above her head. ' Take 
it,* he said, ' when it is offered to you.* She jumped 
up lightly to seize the ribbons. He drew it away again. 

'What do you mean, Adam Scott? D'ye think 
I'm gaun to caper here a* day?* 

' Ye canna put a bonnet abune sic an awfu* tourie 
o' hair as that. Put your hair right and I *11 gie ye 
your bonnet.' 

' I canna mak' it ony better.' 

' Will I help ye ? ' he inquired, at the same time 
putting out his hand to smooth her ruffled tresses. 

' What d' ye ken aboot putting up women's hair? ' 
replied Liz sharply, drawing back her head. 

* Maybe mair than you think,' answered Adam 
Scott, tutor at Gowanhill. 

' I would like to see what a queer fist ye 'd make o't.' 

* Let me try, and then ye can speak.' 

Her eyes flashed their brilliant light in his face. 
He felt a something queer creep through his bones. 
His hand trembled, his lips quivered, and his soul 
went on fire. He rushed forward, involuntarily took 
hold of her arm, and said, ' Let me sort your hair 
for you.' 

'Are ye no done yet? Ye micht hae tied it into 
a dozen plaits by this time.' 

She had hardly spoken these words when he put 
his arms around her and drew her close to his breast. 
For a little neither of them spoke. They were both 
alarmed at the sound of their own hearts. 
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* Am I to get my reward now? ' 

Ah ! Adam Scott, you have crossed the Rubicon in 
your battle with Liz Waugh and been defeated. 
Your next battle will be even more difficult. You have 
gazed into Nansie's eyes, but they never flashed as 
Liz's have done to-day. Nansie loves you and you 
love her, but when she leaned upon your breast she 
never sighed as Liz did. Yet you love Nansie, al- 
though the world may have difficulty in believing it. 
The question is, — do you love Liz either more or less, 
or at all? Such paradoxes are in human life, but the 
reading of their riddle brings sorrow and pain, 
perhaps joy too, but we will leave you, Adam Scott, 
tutor at Gowanhill, to work out its mystery in your 
own life. You must show unto the world the mean- 
ing of the riddle, for the paradox is not in your own 
mind ; it lies in the world's mode of thinking and 
judging. You understand it in a measure. They 
don't. What you have to do is to unfold to them 
the meaning of the strange mystery which lies within 
yourself, and lay bare the mechanism of your heart 
and soul, which will reconcile, in some way at least, 
your attitude towards Nansie at Redbum stackyard a 
few nights ago, with your attitude towards Liz to-day 
on the Staneshaw brig. 
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CHAPTER V 

JIMS BUCHAN AT ROBIN MARSHALL'S SMITHY 

The village of Rottenstocks was the capital of the 
Muirlands. It was situated in the valley of the 
Creich water, two Scotch miles above the Staneshaw 
bridge. The water was crossed here by a ford. At 
one end of the village, and just opposite the ford, 
stood the old smithy, with its red-tiled roof and grim 
black walls. Opposite the bole window stood the 
Moupin' stane,* close to the wall, and on each side 
of it two iron rings fastened to the wall. At either 
side of the door, harrows, ploughs, cart-axles, bits of 
bread- toasters, worn-out horse-shoes, and countless 
other things lay about in a sort of orderly confusion. 
The large ringing-wheel was perhaps the most con- 
spicuous object of all. The hollow in the centre of 
it was usually filled with water j and on the surface 
of the water there always rested a blue oily scum 
which the boys delighted to dash in each other's 
faces, with the spokes of wheels or bits of old barrow- 
trams, imtil driven away by Robin Marshall with the 
neck leather of a horse's collar in his hand. Robin 
Marshall was ' kent far and near as ane o' the best 
horse-shoers in the kintrie.' He was a tall thin man 
with long sharp features, clean-shaven face, merry 
twinkling eyes and prodigious nose. A perpetual 
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smile of contentment and good nature played about 
the corners of his mouth, and his dark grey locks 
hung in clusters under the red cowl which was never 
absent from his head day or night, except when he 
said grace before meals and when he stood at the plate 
on Sunday. He was leading elder in the auld kirk. 

It was a fine March morning — the last day of the 
month. The smoke curled in great white clouds 
from the red-tiled roof of the smithy. A cart was 
thrown up in front of the door, and in the end of it 
lay a bunch of straw, an earthen jar and a large red 
handkerchief containing sundry articles. On the 
side of the cart a tinplate was displayed, bearing the 
inscription, * James Buchan, Rashiehill.* The wheel- 
ring was covered with a circle of peats, and the 
smoke rose from them, brown and thick. Where 
the wind blew on them they were glowing hot and 
red; and the ashes, of a bluish-white colour, fell 
thick on the pool of water inside. Close to the ring 
stood Robin Marshall in his red cowl and thick 
leather apron, watching the burning peats. The 
usual smile was upon his face. At his side stood Jims 
Buchan with his hands deep down in his trouser 
pockets, talking constantly, and looking, every now 
and then eagerly into the smith's face with such 
ejaculations as these : * Eh ! smith ; ' ' Eh ! * * What 
think ye, Robin Marshall?* *I tell ye what it is. 
Elder ; ' the smith seldom making any reply. Some- 
times he would stretch his neck so far and come so 
close that the edge of his blue Kilmarnock would 
touch the smith's chin. As he poked the peats with 
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a bar of iron, or put another on here and there, the 
smith would now and then answer, * Ay, ay,* or * Nae 
doubt, Jims ! there 's something in that.* 

Thus, Jims Buchan, finding a congenial listener, 
went on with his ' crack.' By and bye the sound of 
a cart coming down the brae was heard. Both lis- 
tened eagerly for a little. The rumbling of the 
wheels became louder. ' Wha will it be, think ye? ' 
inquired Jims Buchan. 

* I canna weel say,' replied the smith, * but it *s no 
onlike the rattle o' Redbum's cairt.' 

Jims took a step to the end of the smithy, put his 
hand over his eyes and looked steadily. 

* It *s Redbum's cairt,' he said, after a pause, * I 
ken by the black meer,^ she gangs wi' sic a braindge,* 
and I 'm no very sure but what it 's the laird himseP, 
sittin' i' the comer o' the cairt, wi' his calf-skin 
bannet on. I juist see the head o' him ; but if it 's 
no him, it 's somebody oncommonly like him.* 

' D' ye think sae ? ' replied the smith, quietly step- 
ping round to the end of the house. 

* There *s nae twa ways aboot it. I 'd ken the 
laird's flecked bannet a mile awa'. I winder the laird 
wears sic a licht bannet on his head — an auld man 
like him.' 

' Ye 're no that young yersel', Jims, ony mair nor 
the laird or mysel', and I whiles see ye wi' a gye 
licht ane on your ain head, although ye 've on the 
blue Kilmarnock the day.* 

1 Mecr — mare. * Braindge — rash or reckless walking. 
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* I 'm no near as auld 's Laird Waugh. Allan Waugh 
was man muckle when I was bit a callant.' 

* There 's no that muckle atween ye either, Jims. 
The laird and me 's juist about eildins, and I ken 
there 's no that muckle atween you and me.' 

' Be that as it may, there 's a gye twa three year 
atween the laird and me.' 

The quick step of the black mare soon brought 
Laird Waugh to the smithy door. 

' Ye gang wi' a gye birl, laird ; I winder ye 're no 
fear'd to gang oot wi' that reesy^ beast,' were the 
first words addressed to Allan Waugh by Jims Buchan 
as he drew up at the smithy door. 

A broad smile possessed the laird's face when he 
saw the farmer of Rashiehill. 

' I aye like a guid-gaun beast, Jims. I dinna like 
them when they gang that slow that the grass grows 
aneath them.' 

* I think that meer 's gettin' better ilka time I see 
her. She '11 be risin' sax noo ? ' 

*She '11 be that on the 14th o' next month.' 
' I thocht I wasna far aff the mark. Are ye gaun 
to keep her?' 

* Weel, ye ken, there 's nae use o' sellin' your ain 
com and bu3dng ither folk's meal.' 

* Vera true, vera true,' replied Jims slowly, at the 
same time surve3dng the beast up and down. 

' How *s a* wi' ye this momin', Redburn? ' said the 
smith with a friendly greeting. 

^ Reesy — wild. 
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* Gye weel. Are ye a' aboot your ordnar?* 

* Ow ay. At ony rate we 're aye managin' to keep 
the hammer shafted.* 

* That *s richt/ replied the laird ; * ease Jess/ and 
with that he flung up the cart. 

* I was wantin' a pair o* new shune on the fore 
feet, Robin, d*ye think ye '11 manage that?* 

* It *s a full new set, hind and fore, I doot, ye *11 
need,* replied the smith. 

'Think ye?' 

' I 'm sure o*t. If ye look yersel*, ye *11 see she *s 
fair into the halves.' * 

*Ye're no far wrang, Robin. She*s gettin* gye 
bare, now that I look richt. Whatever ye say then. 
Wull ye can manage a haill set this forenune?* 

' Ow ay. I think we '11 manage that. Johnnie, my 
lad, tak' the beast frae the laird.' 

Johnnie, the youngest 'prentice, came out with his 
sleeves rolled up and led the mare into the smithy, 
and tied her by the halter to a ring in the wall close 
by Jims Buchan's brown horse. 

'She's a braw meer that; there's nae twa ways 
aboot it,' said Jims, his eye still following the fine 
proportions of the laird's horseflesh, * and hae ye got a' 
in noo?' he continued, turning towards Allan Waugh, 
who was rubbing his hands with a wisp of straw. 

* Ay, we 're feckly in. Twa three butt ends in the 
mid park yonder to saw yet though ; but that '11 no 
be a lang yokin.* 

1 Haiyes — hoofs. 
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* Ye *re weel forrit. I 'm no half-way yet,* replied 
the farmer of Rashiehill, his eyes wide open and his 
under jaw falling a bit. 

* Bless me, what hae ye been daein* a* this guid 
weather?' inquired the laird in astonishment. 

' What hev I no been daein*, ye micht rather speer. 
We hevna got fine channery^ lawn aboot Rashiehill 
like what ye Ve at Redburn. Man, yon south park *11 
need the maist pairt o' a week to mak' it richt. 
Ye *d hardly believe how cauld and wat it *s, and the 
laird wadna gie a drain tile an it were to save his 
neck.' 

*Hae ye no a* thae things laid doon in your 
tack?'« 

* What signifies that when I 've to pay for the how- 
kin o' them ? ' 

' I thocht ye were to get lime for the driving.' 
' That a' looks fine on paper. It 's different a' 
thegither when ye come to the practice. What's 
the use o' lime on yon clatty ■ Ian' ? It 's juist blue 
clay, man.' 

* It 's nae waur than some o' mine at Windyyetts, 
and it did fine wi' the lime.' 

' I believe that perfectly, but ye had it a' drained ; 
what 's the use o' pittin* lime on, when there 's nae 
tiles below?' 

* Ye sud put in twa three tile then.' 

' It 's a' fine for the like o' you to crack, Allan 

^ Channery — loose sandy soil. * Tack — lease. 

■ Clatty — soft and wet. 
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Waugh, when ye 've nae rent to pay. Man, an 'ear's 
rent wad ne'er be kent in drainin* Rashiehill. I 
micht put it in, but wad I e'er tak' it oot again ? ' 

' It wad pay in coorse. Drainin' aye pays.* 

' Ay, drainin' pays in the lang run, but my tack 's 
half gaen. I wad juist be pittin' in tile for ither fowk. 
I 've nae guarantee that I '11 get the place again.' 

' True eneugh, but I canna see but what ye sud be 
weel eneugh afF aboot Rashiehill ; ye hev the place 
braw and cheap, and ye've neither wife nor wean 
to keep.' 

' I 'm maybe a' that the waur. I sud hae taen a wife 
twenty 'ears syne. Ye see I 've everything to hire in. 
Ither folk hev twa and three sons to help them. 
Look what I 'm i' the 'ear for fees.' 

* What 's to hinder ye takin' a wife yet, Jims ? ' 

' That 's what I 've been thinkin', although the 
smith there was for makiu' me oot as auld 's yersel', 
Allan; and I dinna see but what ye could mairry 
again yersel' gin ye were a wanter * the mom. Some 
o' thae younger anes are nae sae fresh like.' 

* It 's different wi' me a' thegither. Ae wife 's 
eneugh for ony man ; but ye 're a rash* lookin' man 
yet. Ye 'd be far better wi' a wife.' 

* Weel, I '11 no say but I will. An I had the yits 
a' in and happit, I '11 tak' a bit look aboot me, and 
dinna be stuprised gin siclike sud happen afore the 
stooks are on the grun', let them be e'er sae 
airly.' 

1 Wanter — widower. * Rash — fresh. 
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'That's wiselike crackin*/ interrupted Jenny, the 
blacksmith's wife, stepping round the comer of the 
smithy, with her hands rolled up in her apron, and 
her * white piped mutch ' on her head. 

All three joined in a hearty laugh at this. 

*D*ye think I'm richt then, Jenny, since ye've 
been haudin' your best lug by the comer?' 

' I 've seldom heard ye speak wi' mair sense. It 's 
what I 've been tellin' ye for mony a year, although 
I ne'er thocht ye'd open your heart to be at as 
muckle expense as tak' a wife.' 

* It 's to keep doon expense I 'm thinkin' on takin' 
sic a stap.' 

' Of course a wife '11 keep doon expense aince ye 
hae her, but ye ken ye '11 be some outlay at the 
start.' 

* That 's trae, unless she had a pickle siller hersel'.' 
'Toots, gae wa' wi ye. She disna need to hae 

siller. Ye hae plenty yersel'. Ye've been makin' 
siller like sclate stanes in Rashiehill. Ye 've been 
daein' naething else than makin' siller a' your days.' 

' I 've had twa or three guid 'ears nae doubt, but 
far mair ill anes than guid.' 

'Jims Buchan, ye 're a man that could aye mak* 
siller, let the 'ears be guid or bad ; let ye alane 
for that.' 

* I lost twa cowts ^ last spring and the best cow in 
the byre.' 

*Weel, if ye did, ye made it up ither ways,' 

1 Cowts — colts. 
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The laird laughed heartily at this sally of Jenny's. 

' Ye *re clean wrang, Jenny Marshall, I hinna made 
it up yet,' continued Jims ; * I 'm losing siller ilka 
'ear I wait in Rashiehill.* 

'Ye'vea guid stocking-fit yet — nae doubt aboot 
that — and gin ye tak' a richt wife she'll keep the- 
gither what ye hae.* 

* Jims,' interrupted the laird, * she 's speaking for 
her ain dauchter. WuU ye no just tak' her wi' ye? ' 

Jenny put her hands on her sides and laughed 
immoderately. 

* Weel,' said she, ' he micht dae waur, but it 's no a 
tosh ^ carefu' woman that he 's after. It *s some silly 
thing wi' a pickle bawbees, that'll no can dam a 
stocking till him or mak* a patfu' kale — a young 
thing no unlikely. Whene'er ye see a dune auld man 
that wants a wife, be sure he '11 be saired wi' naething 
less than a bit lassock maybe no oot o' her teens.' 

* Jenny Marshall, I could clout yer chafts for ye 
crackin' that gait. D' ye mean to say that I 'm a dune 
man that can gar a scythe-blade whistle through a 
com park or a stiff bog wi' ony callant in the parish ? ' 

' I dinna mean to say ye 're dune a' thegither, but, 
like mysel', ye havna muckle to look forrit till. 
Whaur'U ye be, aucht or ten 'ear after this? Ye '11 
juist be nairther mair nor less nor a dune man, and 
that 's the wey I say ye sudna tak' an awfu' young 
wife. Ye ken ye canna deny that ye 're gaun doon 
the back hill now.' 

1 Tosh— neat. 
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* I micht leeve for twenty or even thirty 'ear yet.' 

' Weel, I wat ye micht. Your faither afore ye was 
aboot the roun* hunder. Ye micht and ye micht no ; 
naebody can tell ; but whether or no, what wad be 
the use o' ye. Na, na, ye maunna mairry a young 
ane.' 

At this moment a tall fair-haired girl appeared at 
the foot of the brae. She came skippmg along like a 
breeze of wind fresh from the ocean, shedding light 
around from her radiant face. 

She wore a light coloured cap on her head and a 
grey tippet over her shoulders. In her hand she 
carried a basket. 

Jims Buchans was fairly carried away by her elegant 
form and light elastic step. * Faith, but she 's a fine 
ticht lass that,' he said, as the girl approached. 

'It's Liz, is it?' said the laird in astonishment, 
when she came nearer. ' Losh, lassock, I didna ken 
ye comin' happin along there like ony Untie.' 

* Did ye no, Uncle Allan? • 

'No, I didna. An I had kent ye were gaun till 
Rottenstocks I could hev given ye a hurl. It wadna 
been an ell roun' aboot to come in by Whaupknowe.* 

* It 's no that far to Rottenstocks, and I like a guid 
lang walk.' 

' Sirce me, bairn, but ye '11 get a' that ta'en oot o* 
ye yet. Did ever onybody hear the like o' that ; to 
say ye *d rather gang on yer ain feet than tak' a hurl,' 
said Jenny Marshall, with a look of astonishment. 

A broad steady grin had by this time settled on 
Jims Buchan's face. He felt quite young himself, 
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and drew up his shoulders and spread out his broad 
breast in all its breadth. His hands were still in the 
deptlis of his trouser pockets, and his round, rosy, 
healthy-looking face was a picture for an artist. It 
bubbled over with good nature. Liz thought he 
looked comical with the comer of his Kilmarnock 
hanging over his left eye. The expression on his face 
was altogether odd. Even Jenny noticed it, and once 
or twice was almost forced to laugh. Liz shot one 
of her deadly glances at him. It came like an arrow 
from under the rim of her sun-cap. It must have 
pierced Jims, for he involuntarily winced. Jenny 
noticed that too, and afterwards told her daughter 
Bell, who was bordering on the score twicetold, that 
she believed * the silly cuif wad fain mak' up wi' that 
bairn, and her no richt speaned yet.* Bell said 
nothing, but had made up her mind on that matter 
already, to the effect that he would not. Another 
glance from Liz as she talked away carelessly to her 
uncle about the seed-time, made Jims draw his hands 
suddenly out of his pockets. The grin became wider, 
and the lines on his face deeper. His pure white 
teeth, short and even, were now distinctly visible, 
shining between his red lips. Every sentence that 
came from Liz's mouth renewed the expression on 
his face. His eyes were almost invisible behind his 
round, fat cheeks. He tried^ to put his hands in his 
pockets again, but he could not, and so he stood with 
his feet apart, and his arms akimbo, drinking in with 
open mouth and ears the words that fell from the 
girl's lips. Liz wondered. Another glance, and he 
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fell into such a fit of laughter that his sides shook, 
his eyes disappeared behind the round circles of his 
cheeks, and his mouth widened to its full stretch. 

The laird gazed at him in astonishment, and Jenny 
turned away, saying, 'The man's gane clean gyte. 
Deil tak* 4m.' 

At this moment Liz left them to go to Esther Ken- 
nedy's * for her things.' Esther's shop was not more 
than twenty yards from the smithy. Above the shop- 
door these words were printed, — * Esther Kennedy, 
licensed to sell spirits, porter, and ale ; ' but Esther 
sold many other things besides. She kept flour and 
meal, cheese and butter, sugar and tea, cloth and rib- 
bons, shoes and laces, tobacco and snuff. Esther's 
shop was a general emporium. 

Liz had disappeared into the shop before Jims lifted 
his eyes off her, and then the grin gradually died 
away. 

' I tell ye, laird, she 's a dainty hussie, that.' 

' She 's a' that,' replied the laird, mechanically. 

* She 's fit to be a queen. Did ye notice how jimp 
she's aboot the waist? how trig aboot the kits?^ 
Nae glaur '11 stick there. I tell ye what it is, laird, 
there 's no her marrow in the Muirlands. Man, she 's 
a prime ane.' 

Jims Buchan was a problem to the laird of Redbum 
to-day. He could not understand him : he was speak- 
ing and acting so foolishly. 

* Redbum, wull ye tak' a stap intil Esther's for twa 

1 Kits — ankles. 
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I 
three minutes. We '11 maybe get as muckle as synd ^ I 

doon the stour.' i 

' We micht dae waur/ replied the laird of Redbum. ! 

' Smith, will ye come wi' us the length o' Esther's.' 

The smith thought he might, and, leaving his orders 
about the horses with his journeyman, joined them at 
Esther's. 

As they entered the shop-door, Liz's bright hair 
flashed before them. She turned her face towards 
them, and once more Jims became a victim to the 
shafts of light that darted from her eyes. The same 
comical grin again took possession of his face. He 
stood stock-still, with his back to the door, the hands 
in the pockets as usual. 

*Dod, what's ta'en the body the day? standing 
there gimin'like a sheep's head on the tangs,' was 
Esther's first remark. 

Still Jims continued in this extraordinary position. 
Liz looked first at Esther, then at her uncle, as if in 
dismay. Another glance set him off again into a still 
broader grin. 

' Did ever ony mortal see the like o' that ! Rashie- 
hill 's like a silly body the day. Twa dizzen and a half 
o' tea-bread,' continued Esther, adding up the amount 
of Liz's expenditure, * that 's one and threepence — 
one and threepence and auchteenpence, that's twa 
and ninepence ; a quarter o' tea and a pund o' sugar, 
that 's — dearie me, has Rashiehill gane by himsel' ? 
Saw ever onybody a sicht like that? — a quarter o' 

1 Synd — wash. 
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tea and a pund o' sugar, that 's one and aucht, and 
sixpence — twa and twopence. Twa and twopence 
and twa and ninepence — fower and eleven; and a 
penny for cinnamon — five shillings; and then fower- 
pence for — dod me! is the man possessed?* She 
stopped her reckoning, and stared in astonishment. 
Jims had received another shot from one of Liz's 
lightning parts. His eyes were again hidden behind 
his fat cheeks, his arms akimbo, and his sides shaking. 
The laird was already seated in the back shop with 
the smith. 

' Gang ben by wi' ye, ye great gommeril, and no 
stand there glowrin' and gapin' as if ye had a barley 
awn sticking i* the pap o* yer hass.^ Dod, ane wad 
think ye had seen a ferlie.' * 

* What in a* the wide warld 's ta'en Rashiehill the 
day, Robin, think ye ? * 

' I dinna ken, laird, onless be that that lassie's 
sparklin* een hae cast the glamour ower him — Come 
ben by, ye auld fule,* and get your dram,' said Robin, 
raising his voice to a shout. 

' Sorrow tak' the body,' said Esther, when Jims had 
entered the back room of the shop and shut the 
door; 'he maun hae risen oot o* some unco bed 
this momin', the donnart ^ auld carle 'at he is. And 
are ye gaun till hae twa three bodies the nicht or the 
mom's nicht then? ' 

* No very mony ; juist half a dizzen or sae to their 
tea.' 

^ Hass — back of the throat. ^ Ferlie — wonderfal thing. 
' Fule — fool. * Donnart — stupid. 
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* Maybe a haill dizzen afore ye 're done ? * 
' I widna winder.* 

* And is *t to be the nicht ? ' 
' Na, the morn's nicht.' 

' Ye *11 be hevin the minister, too, I *11 wager? ' 

' Maybe we will.* 

*And the tutor at Gowanhill? ' 

* I wadna say but he may be.' 

* Iraph ! imph ! a' kent fowk? ' 
' Maistly kent folk.* 

' Juist that na/ and Esther seemed satisfied with 
the news communicated to her in this negative 
fashion. 

Liz now gathered up her parcels and left the 
shop. 
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CHAPTER VI 

A TEA PARTY AT WHAUPKNOWE 

On the following day Whaupknowe was the scene 
of more than usual bustle and excitement. There 
was a great washing of floors, polishing of candle- 
sticks, scouring of knives, cleaning of silver and 
china. The back of the fireplace was duly white- 
washed, and all roxmd the front of the hearth was 
beautifully tidy and clean. The peat-neuk for the 
time being was duly cleared of the fir-sticks and peat- 
malloch, and the floor well scrubbed and sanded. 
The spinning-wheel was carefully stowed under the 
cupboard at the other comer of the hearth and the 
big chair placed in front. On the shelf that hung 
from the wooden ceiling in front of the box-bed 
were placed rows of jam-pots all careflilly dusted, 
and on another shelf, hxmg along the wall at right 
angles to the former, various kinds and patterns of 
delf might be seen, bright and shining. At this cor- 
ner also two or three hams were suspended from the 
roof, a row of black puddings running between. The 
dresser, too, made of some kind of hard wood, was 
very white, the front of it having been scoured with 
sand and lime, while the rack above had on its 
shelves every plate and bowl, clear and dazzling. 
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The chairs were evenly arrayed in a row in front of 
the box-bed. 

All this was due to the labours of Mrs. Waugh her- 
self, and her eldest daughter Peggie. Liz had spent 
the entire forenoon in the ' big room ' in polishing 
the handles of two chests of drawers — her mother's 
and her grannie's — which stood side by side there. 
The woodwork she touched up with a flannel cloth 
and turpentine. The brass facings of the grate she 
had also duly polished, and carefully spread a pure 
white linen cover over the bed. The bed in the ' big 
room ' was an open one. It was a large room with a 
small window containing a dozen panes of glass, in 
each wall, opposite to each other. A large mahogany 
table stood in the middle of the floor. The chairs 
were made of birchwood and beautifully carved. The 
table was still bare, the table-cloth being aired on the 
young thorn hedge in front of the garden. 

The ' wee room * was stored full of things from the 
big one that were cumbersome and unnecessary for 
the tea party. The bed there was piled up with a 
great variety of articles — band-boxes, clothes, a little 
table and a number of books. The pot of musk, 
however, that usually stood on the sill of the little- 
room window had been conveyed to one of the big- 
room windows, and there spread its delicious odour 
in its new quarters, with renewed freshness. 

The loose straws which the wind had blown about 

the front door were carefully swept away by the 

youngest daughter, Jenny, and the serving woman. 

They, too, saw to the economy of the byre for that 
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day, which it was also thought necessary 'to redd 
up* a Httle, as Mysie Sawers from The Glen and 
Tammy Graham of Moss-Side would be sure to ask 
to see the cows, and would for certain spend an 
hour, at least, in that quarter, discussing how far it 
paid to rear calves and feed swine. Such a discus- 
sion, however, would not prevent Mysie Sawers from 
noticing any untidyness about the byre, and she 
might afterwards 'go and tell it,* that the kitchen 
was better kept than the byre about Whaupknowe — 
which order of things was considered in the Muir- 
lands * a terrible bad sign aboot a place.' It would 
be better, therefore, that the byre got ' a redd up, too, 
in the byegaein*.* 

Sandy and his man came in as usual at twelve 
o'clock for dinner, which was hurriedly served, and 
they as hurriedly bustled out of doors afterwards. 
Sandy made no complaint, however, as he would like 
things 'kind o* tosh' for Nansie's arrival. He did 
not know for certain that Nansie would come, or 
whether she had been invited. He had not cared to 
inquire, lest in the inquiry he should blush before his 
mother and sisters, which would be fatal to his happi- 
ness for a day or two. But he expected she would be 
present as a matter of course. 

That afternoon he sent the man to the back hill to 
finish the harrowing there, while he himself would do 
some headriggs in the well-park, through which ran 
' the auld bawk ' ^ — the road that Nansie was sure 
to come. 

^ Bawk — a road without metal. 
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The afternoon sped on at Whaupknowe, and at 
half-past two the washing of faces began. Mrs. 
Waugh herself was the first to be ready in order to 
receive the company. Her hair was nicely sleeked 
over her temples in smooth ringlets. She wore a 
stiff silk gown with a great wide skirt and tightly 
fitting bodice. Her neck was encircled in a broad 
linen collar that almost came to her shoulders^ and 
was fastened at the front by a large brooch. She wore 
several rings too^ and a chain fastened about her 
bosom, to which was attached her husband's watch, 
a huge verge, which stuck out from a pocket at her 
side with a great bulge. 

It was considered uppish in the Muirlands for 
women to wear watches, and on this account Mrs. 
Waugh was considered by some to be * too big for 
the cheswell ^ she was staned in.* Mrs. Waugh knew 
this, but altered not her own arrangements. Perhaps 
she was secretly pleased to be thought ' big.' 

At three o'clock prompt, Sandy observed two fig- 
ures walking slowly down the slope of Whiteside Hill. 
They were too far distant for him to make out who 
they might be. He went another round of the field 
and when he came back to the same spot he thought 
they looked like his uncle and aunt. He was not 
sure. He would go another round and still be in 
time to meet them. When he came back they were 
wielding their way up the bawk. Sure enough they 
were his uncle and aunt, but what about Nansie? 
was the next thought that rushed through his mind. 

* Cheswell — mould for making cheese. 
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' Are ye no thinkin* about lowsin', Sandy ? ' were 
the first words addressed to him by his uncle. 

' Ay, I '11 no be very lang. I wad like to finish this 
headrigg though.' 

' And is that a' ye Ve got to dae ? * 

' We Ve a bit o' the back-hill yet, but I think the 
man wuU manage it afore the dark'ning. What 
length are ye ower by?* 

' I think they '11 finish it the nicht.' 

* Imph ! imph ! ye 're weel on.' 

' We '11 juist gang on, Sandy ; I wad like to get a 
crack wi' your mother afore the rest come, for we '11 
hae to gang hame kind o' shairp. Ye ken Nansie 's 
comin' ower later on, and her faither and me wuU 
need to gang hame; my mither canna do to be 
sittin' yonder her lee-lane and no a body to speak 
till her but the maid. So we '11 no hae muckle time 
to crack.' 

These words were spoken by his aunt just as Sandy 
was about to ask if Nansie were not coming. A smile, 
not unnoticed by Kirsty Waugh's sharp eyes, lit up his 
face. 

* Ay, very weel then. Ye needna bother yoursel's 
aboot her hamecomin'. I '11 see her safe in at the 
door.* 

'Ye'reshureo' that?' 

*Shure o't? ye may depend I'll dae 't when I've 
said it.' 

' Atweel then, that '11 dae fine, and we '11 juist gang 
till our beds at the uswal time, and no hae ony fash 
aboot her gaein' aff the road.' 
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* Ye better hurry avva', then ; my mither '11 be sittin' 
waitin' on ye comin'.' 

Kirsty walked on, but her husband hung back a 
little, saying he would follow her directly. 

'Are ye aye thinkin* aboot sellin* that flecked 
four-year-auld quey yet ? * inquired the uncle of the 
nephew. 

' I *m no particular whether I sell her or no. What 
wy are ye speerin* ? ' 

' I saw Jims Buchan o' Rashiehill yesterday at the 
smiddy, and we gaed in to Esther's yonder for twa 
three minutes, and he was tellin' me he was needin' 
ane and was winderin' if ye were still thinkin' o' pairtin' 
wi* your ane.' 

' He was crackin* aboot it ae day afore, but he 's 
ne'er come to look her yet. If I get a wiselike siller 
for her I '11 let her gang, but no onless.' 

' With regaird to the siller that *s a maitter atween 
yoursel's, but ye may look for him at an airly date.' 

' We '11 see him when he comes then. We '11 no 
stand ony langer enow, I wad like to finish this head- 
rigg and ye '11 need a' your time yersel'.' 

Sandy whipped up his horses till they were nearly 
at a trot, and bounded along behind the tossing har- 
rows, whistling a favourite air. His heart was full of 
joy at the prospect of seeing Nansie home, althougli 
his recollections of his former late performance were 
not at all pleasant. He tried to banish them from his 
mind and think of some better exhibition of him- 
self to-night. Yes, he would be cool and collected ; 
he would tell Nansie how he loved her, open 
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up his heart to her, and unfold his plans for the 
future. 

If Nansie could see the contents of your heart, 
Sandy, she would never desire to look upon anything 
purer or nobler. If she could understand all that she 
is to you, she would feel the blessedness of an angel. 
Yours is a love that will not fail. Does Nansie under- 
stand that? She sees only the caricature of it now. 
Will she ever come to a true knowledge of it? 

If the world were divided into two classes, a con- 
venient division would be actors and thinkers — the 
former being much the larger class of the two. Sandy 
would be included in the latter. But to give him his 
true place, another division would have to be effected. 
It would be necessary to subdivide the thinking class 
into two divisions — those who could fully express, in 
language, the elements of their being, and those who 
could not. Sandy would again fall into the second class. 
It was in the common duties of life that he was seen 
to best advantage ; where the sublime elements of life 
entered — those lofty and pure sentiments that con- 
stitute the attributes of the highest character — the 
curtain of reserve and self-depreciation fell down, 
and, for the time being, eclipsed them so that they 
became invisible except to those who could penetrate 
the veil. 

Kirsty Waugh was the first to arrive. She found 
her sister-in-law waiting in state in the big room. 
A fine fire of peat and fir glowed in the brass-mounted 
grate. 

* Come awa', Kirsty. I 'm glad to see ye,' was the 
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salutation she received from the mistress of Whaup- 
knowe. She had just taken off her bonnet and 
' harness-plaid ' in the little room when her husband^ 
without ceremony, lifted the latch of the door and 
walked in. 

Half-an-hour later, Mysie Sawers from the Glen 
appeared, and close at her heels Tammy Graham and 
his wife. A minute or two later, the Rev. James 
Benson, of the Holy and True Kirk of Stoneyburn, 
accompanied by Adam Scott, tutor at Gowanhill, fol- 
lowed. After them the laird of the Linn and his wife ; 
in close succession a number of young people. Liz 
received them at the door, while they were welcomed 
into the big room by Dame Waugh herself, assisted by 
her eldest daughter Peggie who was dressed in a black 
gown and a white apron — very plain, but essentially 
neat and becoming. 

Liz was in her element. She met the minister 
with a grave though welcome expression, but squeezed 
the hand of Adam Scott with more than usual firm- 
ness. Adam returned it. Her hair was nicely done 
up, and hung in a natty coil to the one side, over 
her left temple. In her bosom she wore a bunch of 
primroses, the first of the season. Her gown was the 
same grey one in which we have seen her on two 
other occasions. 

A flush came into Adam's cheek when their eyes 
met, but Liz went on talking so rapidly about every- 
thing and nothing that some awkward recollections 
which had arisen in his mind soon disappeared. He 
thought Liz looked more beautiful than ever, to-day. 
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He had always thought her good-looking, but to- 
day there was a tint of delicate purity in her coloiu: 
that was fascinating. He was sure she must be un- 
healthy. This had not been so observable when he 
met her flushed and wind-beaten on the Staneshaw 
Bridge. Twas true Nansie was a shade coarse in 
feature, but she was strong and healthy. Besides, he 
was sure he loved Nansie ; and had already told her 
so. He must certainly abide by Nansie. He was 
not in love with Liz, only he could not avoid admir- 
ing the beauty of her face and figure. He would be 
faithful to Nansie, and forget the thoughtless frolic 
that had been indulged in, between himself and Liz 
on the Staneshaw Bridge. Very likely Liz had thought 
nothing about the matter. He was sure she had not, 
from the general expression of her face and her manner 
to-day. Such was the tenor of his thoughts when 
he first entered Whaupknowe that beautiful spring 
afternoon. 

In due time tea was prepared. Sandy had finished 
his head-riggs and was enabled to join his guests as 
Mr. Benson brought his lengthened grace to a close, 
in which he fervently prayed for each member of the 
family individually, and finished by offering a devout 
and earnest petition for a blessing on ' the only Holy 
and tnie Kirk of Stoneybum.' 

On the mention of the name of the Kirk of Stoney- 
bum Mrs. Waugh sighed 'Amen,' and the laird of 
Redbum took a great pinch of snuff. The Kirk of 
Stoneybum was a sore subject between the mistress 
of Whaupknowe and the laird of Redbum. It was 
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the only matter on which hot words had actually 
passed between them. Nothing was said, however, at 
this time, and all began to enjoy the good things Mrs. 
Waugh had provided against their coming. 

At first the conversation was fitful and restrained, 
until Mr. Benson began to launch out the details of a 
great scheme he had on hand for the deepening of 
spiritual life among the members of Stoneybum Kirk, 
as well as among the people of the parish of Rotten- 
stocks generally. There was a want of spiritual fer- 
vour, which was to be deplored ; and he hoped by a 
special effort, aided by divine grace, to revive the dy- 
ing embers of spiritual life. Certain gifted and godly 
men from different parts of the country would address 
meetings for a whole week. Chief among these would 
be the Rev. Abram Carr, from the Holy and True 
Kirk of Barebreeks ; and the saintly Jonathan Windbag, 
elder of the same denomination in the town of Cauld- 
shiels. A leading part in the arrangements of the 
week's proceedings would be taken by his young and 
faithful brother in the Lord, Adam Scott, who in the 
course of a few weeks would be licensed to preach 
the gospel in whatever place the Lord should call him 
to. By this means he expected to see a great revival 
in the neighbourhood. 

At this point the laird of Redburn snorted up 
another great pinch of snuff, and Mysie Sawers deeply 
groaned ' Bless the Lord.' Adam blushed, but made 
no reply. Sandy looked solemn and grave. 

Mr. Benson's eyes, usually dim and lifeless, now 
kindled up. His long white locks quivered about his 
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neck; the muscles of his thin pale cheeks moved 
convulsively, and his hands trembled. He slackened 
the black silk neckerchief about his neck, and 
opened the buttons of his coat which was sleek and 
bare. 

'At sundry times,' he went on, 'doth the Lord 
manifest his great and marvellous power to the frail 
sons of Adam, and pour out His Spirit upon them, 
and we hope that there will be sic an outpouring o' 
His Spirit at this appointed season as was ne 'er kent 
nor heard o* in the parish of Rottenstocks before — 
bless His holy name.' 

' Amen,' murmured Mrs. Waugh. 

' Praise the Lord,' groaned Mysie Sawers. 

The laird blew his nose with terrific fury. His 
temperature was rising. He considered this outburst 
of Mr. Benson as an insult to the national Kirk to 
which he was devotedly attached. 

A lengthened pause intervened before Sandy asked 
Tammy Graham if he would ' like to hae a bit look 
at the beasts.' 

* Deed, I wadna care to hae a bit look roun' mysel', 
Sandy,' quickly broke in Mysie Sawers. 

They all rose from the table now, and Mr. Benson, 
apologising at some length for the shortness of his 
visit, left his blessing on the household, and departed 
to fulfil some other duties that still lay before him. 

' The Lord bless his auld white pow ! ' said Mysie 

with a sigh as the minister left the company. Adam 

accompanied him part of the way. Peggie, along 

with the younger portion of the party, went out to 
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look at the garden where a few crocuses and prim- 
roses were dotted in clusters here and there on the 
edge of the walks. Liz remained behind to clear 
away the dishes. While Sandy, his uncle, and the 
laird of the Linn wandered away quietly, along the 
ridge of the hill to view the condition of the fields so 
lately sown and harrowed, Mysie Sawers and Tammy 
Graham, along with Mrs. Waugh and the other 
elderly women, examined the cows in the byre. 

' That 's a fine mak' o' a beast there,* said Tammy, 
pointing with his foot at a well-proportioned brown 
cow that, for the moment, stopped chewing her cud, 
and gazed at the unusual number of strangers. 

' She 's no an ill beast ava, but there *s a far better, 
if I *m ony judge, up in the comer,' replied M3rsie, 
with a look of wisdom in her face. 

' That flecked ane at the far end there? ' 

'Ay, juist the flecked ane.' 

' She 's a big-baned beast, but she 's juist a quey 
yet.' 

' Quey here or quey there, she 's a far better sort. 
D'ye see how she stands up on her pins?' 

* She 's a fower-year-auld, but juist haen ae calf,' 
interrupted Mrs. Waugh. 

* She 's a' the better o' that,' replied Mysie with a 
sharp voice. 

' Weel, when I look at her better, I see she 's a 
heap better than I thocht,' said Tammy, correcting 
himself. 

'Juist consider what she '11 grow till yet. There 's 
no a beast i' the byre wull match her an she had a 
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month on the grass/ continued Mysie, drawing in 
her lips and shaking her head wisely. 

* Oh, ye *re no far aff the straucht, Mysie, and she 
has a gran* vessel alow her,* replied Tammy, stand- 
ing well back and looking sidewise at the animal. 

'Juist look at the hind quarters o* that quey. 
Whaur wuU ye see ony thing like that? No in a lang 
simmer day's journey,* burst out Mysie, growing 
eloquent with the deference paid to her opinion on 
the qualities of bovine. 

'Weel na, I dinna care sae muckle for bulk. I 
like a bonnie beast,* Mrs. Hodge of Linn ventured to 
remark. 

' Whaur wuU ye get a bonnier beast than that, Jean 
Hodge ? * inquired Mysie, turning sharp upon her. 

' I dinna ken, but I think this is a bit gye bonnie 
thing here,* she replied, pointing to a pretty, little, 
black and white cow. 

'Jean Hodge, your een can never see by the 
colour o* a beast. It*s mak* wi* me.* 

* Weel but this is no a bad mak* o* a beast,' con- 
tinued Jean. 

' Ye 're wrang there, Jean. Of coorse it *s no what 
ye wad ca* an ill mak', but yon *s a far better,' inter- 
rupted Tammy Graham, who always agreed with Mrs. 
Sawers, at least always deferred his own opinion to 
hers, a fact which his wife did not at all appreciate. 

' Weel, ye may say as ye like, but I like a bonnie- 
coloured beast,' said Jean, keeping to her point. 

' It *s mak* wi* me,' said Mysie. 

' It 's the milking-cog wi* me,' broke in the mis- 
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tress of Redburn, who had hitherto expressed no 
opinion. 

* Kirsty, you 're like me ; ye like the main thing,' 
echoed Mrs. Graham, determined not to agree with 
her husband because he supported Mysie. 

' But there 's nane o' ye sayin* a word aboot my 
auld favourite here,' said Mrs. Waugh abruptly, lay- 
ing her hand on the back of a cow with two crumpled 
horns. 

'That's auld Crummie?' replied Tammy, with a 
smile. 

' She 's the best cow that e'er stade in this byre, 
'at is she.' 

The cow turned round her head and began to lick 
her mistress's hand. 

' Ay, an she were to dee the mom she 's no awin ^ 
ye onything,* replied Tammy slowly, his eyes looking 
kindly towards the animal. 

' And ye never said a truer word. Twal pints ilka 
day a' through the simmer,' replied the mistress of 
Whaupknowe, with an air of pride and triumph. 

They now went from the byre to the calf-shed, 
Mysie remarking as they passed through the door, 
'Ye keep a braw clean byre, Janet.' 

All agreed that the calves were the best in the 
parish, although Mysie afterwards remarked to 
Tammy Graham, that she ' could hae telt them she 
had twa at The Glen far better, baith for size and 
mak'.' 

The hens were next duly examined and were con- 

^ Awin — owing. 
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sidered to be in fine condition. Only, Mrs. Hodge, 
who was reputed to be a judge, thought ' they wud 
be nane the waur o* a strain o' the leghorn in them. 
Fine layin' hens the leghorns.* 

' She *11 be a guid layin' hen that chick-marly 
there — she has a braw red kaim ^ on her head/ was 
the only remark passed by Mysie on the hens. 

A cold wind was blowing through the outhouses. 
The women drew their plaids closer about them, and 
even Tammy, who could stand any amount of cold, 
had to rub his hands to keep them warm. 

' I think we *11 better gang in now,' Mrs. Waugh 
said at length, and, after a look at this thing and the 
other thing, they went indoors. 

1 Kaim — comb. 
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CHAPTER VII 

MORE ABOUT THE TEA PARTY 

When Adam returned from his convoy of Mr. Benson, 
he found Liz in the big room, alone. The table had 
been cleared of the tea dishes, and she was in the 
act of folding up the tablecloth. 

'Can I help you?' he inquired, with some alacrity. 

His help was willingly and frankly accepted. ' If 
you like, Adam,* she replied, with a certain modest 
poise of the head. Her voice filtered through the 
room with a peculiar ripple of sweetness. It had 
never before reached his ear with such a musical 
richness as it did now, nor had he even heard his 
own name fall from the lips of any one so softly as it 
did at this time from the lips of Liz. He was an- 
noyed at himself for believing it. Had not Nansie 
used his name far oftener? Had it not given him 
intense delight to hear it? Was there not a time 
when it seemed to him the sweetest sound in the 
world, when she breathed it softly in his ear? He 
must really forget Liz. He was not in love with her 
at all ; but she was so like Nansie in every way that 
he could not help admiring her. It was only admi- 
ration ; nothing more ; begotten of his love for Nansie. 
Thus did Adam Scott explain to himself the 
peculiar feelings he felt in the presence of Liz. 
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Accordingly, he resolved to think no more of the 
matter, and to be true to Nansie. 

The tablecloth was now folded. Liz, no doubt, 
would have done it much more quickly by her own 
unaided efforts ; but under the present circumstances 
it required more sorting than usual, especially as it 
had often to be unfolded in order to remove some 
crease that stubbornly refused to disappear from one 
of the folds. On these occasions their hands met. 
This really meant nothing. So Adam thought ; but it 
seemed to him the finest touch he had ever experi- 
enced, except, of course, the delightful sensations he 
had felt when Nansie stroked his cheek with her hand. 

Now that the cloth was folded, he wondered in his 
own mind why he felt sorry that it was not to be 
folded again. 

He sat in the low easy chair opposite the south 
window. Peggie and the other young people passed 
by on their way from the garden to the barn-yard, 
where the fowls were. They studiously avoided 
glancing in at the window. Adam was glad. Why 
should he? he wondered. Why should he desire to 
be alone with Liz? This sort of thing was irritating ; 
he must really not let these thoughts annoy him. 
Liz was nothing to him. 

Just then, however, Liz asked a question. 

' Would ye like to gang oot to the yaird wi* the 
rest?' 

The question was asked in a simple way but in a 
tone that was meant to convey that he need not unless 
he was very anxious. 
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The question at first disconcerted him. He con- 
sidered for a moment and then replied, ' It 's hardly 
worth while. They *11 be coming in directly.' 

Liz agreed that this was highly probable. She 
would show him some queer old pictures, then, to 
while away the time. 

As he looked over the pictures, she leaned on the 
arm of the chair, sidewise, looking over his shoulder, 
and handing him another each time he finished his 
inspection of the one he held in his hand. At last he 
came to one — the picture of a woman with a peculiar 
head-dress — which caused him to halt. 

* What a fine looking woman she has been ! * he 
said at length. 

' That was my grannie, my faither's mither.* 

* She 's very like you, Liz.' 

The sweetest smile in the world flitted over her 
face. 

He was conscious of it too. He suddenly raised 
his head and gazed into her face. At that moment 
a gleam of fire shone in his eyes and dazzled them. 
His heart thumped against his side, and Liz drew a 
long breath. A strong impulse seized him. His 
eyes quickly surveyed the area in front of the south 
window. No one was there. He put his arm round 
her and drew her close to him. Their lips met. 

At this moment Mrs. Waugh looked in at the north 
window. She had left her friends at the calf-shed 
till she would tell Liz to keep the kettle boiling for 
Nansie's arrival. Her quick eye took in the situation 
at a glance, and she lefl without leaving this instruc- 
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tion with her daughter, well pleased with the progress 
of events in the big room. She went to the kitchen 
and put on the kettle herself. 

The sound of footsteps in the kitchen, however, 
brought the solitary occupants of the big room to their 
senses. Liz dashed to the other side of the room. 
Adam sat with his lip between his teeth. Both- 
listened with breathless eagerness until the footsteps 
had died away and the kitchen door clanked. It was 
their opinion now that they should join the others in 
the barn-yard. 

The sun was just setting behind Warlock Bank in a 
glitter of yellow light when Nansie arrived at Whaup- 
knowe. Her arrival was the signal for the departure 
of her father and mother. 

' We *re gaun to hae a bit chirt ^ o* frost,* said the 
laird ; ' I hope it *11 no hurt the com.' 

*I dinna think it'll be that hard as to dae ony 
harm to the seed,' replied Tammy Graham, who had 
risen and put on his bonnet to convoy the Redburn 
folks as far as the foot of the bawk. 

The laird and Tammy were walking together, while 
Sandy and his aunt followed behind at a few yards' 
distance. 

' What kind o' ear d' ye think we 're gaun to hae ? ' 
inquired the laird as they walked along the side of 
Sandy's well-harrowed field. 

' It 's a' the appearance o' being a guid ane, enow, 
at ony rate, whatever it may turn oot in the lang 
run,' replied Tammy with philosophical calmness. 

1 Chirt — small quantity. 
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' Man, I think it 's gaun to be an extra 'ear a' 
thegither. When had we a seed-time like this? no 
sin' I hae mind/ continued the laird with his char- 
acteristic hopefulness. 

' As far 's it 's gane, nae doot, but wha can tell that 
we '11 no hae a heavy frost in May,' replied Tammy. 

' It micht be, naebody can tell, but we '11 hope no.' 

' Depend upon 't,' urged Tammy, ' we '11 hae a fell 
ding on for a' this.* 

' It 's often the case, but it micht no happen, ye 
ken,' the laird assented. 

' I 'm no very sure aboot it ; there 's aye an extra 
calm sough in the air afore the blitter comes.' 

They had now reached the foot of the bawk. 

' I dinna think ye sud gang ony farder,' said Kirsty 
in a sharp voice, as Tammy stood on the wooden 
bridge looking closely into the laird's face in earnest 
conversation. 

They made no reply but turned their heads towards 
the speaker as if assenting. 

* And so ye '11 see her richt hame then, Sandy,' con- 
tinued the aunt in a lower voice. 

* I '11 dae that, auntie. Ye needna fash yersel's ae 
strae aboot Nansie's hame-coming. I '11 mak* that a' 
richt.' 

When Sandy returned to the house, Nansie had 
just finished tea, and Mysie Sawers had her plaid and 
bonnet on ready for the road. She could not * lippen 
the kimmers to feed the beasts' at the Glen, lest they 
should give them too much and ' bring on a forset.' * 
1 Forset — surf eit. 
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She must therefore go home, and see to these duties 
herself. 

When Mysie had gone, a period of silence ensued, 
during which each member of the company gazed at the 
blazing fire, hung their heads or twirled their fingers. 
At length it was proposed to get up some kind of 
entertainment. Dancing was what most would have 
enjoyed, but, as this was not in accordance with the 
strict rules of the Holy and True Kirk, the idea was 
abandoned. A song was proposed, which proposal 
was heartily applauded ; but the great difficulty was to 
get any one to take the lead. 

*Geordie Saunders, ye're a gran' han* at the 
singin*.* 

Geordie hung his head and his face turned very 
red. 

' Come awa' wi' a bit sang, Geordie. Ye 've a fine 
pipe,' said Tammy Graham encouragingly. 

* I 'm clean oot o' practice. I hinna sung a line 
for I dinna ken whan.' 

* Nae fear o' ye ; aince ye 're begun ye '11 gang 
through 't bravely.' 

' As fac' as daith, I couldna fa' intil't at a'. Bell 
Lowrie micht gie us a bit spring though.' 

* Heard ever onybody sic a like thing. Geordie 
Saunders kens fii' brawly, I ne'er sung a sang a' my 
days.' 

*She can dae't fine, an she likes. I heard her 
liltin' no langsyne, at the milkin' o' the kye.' 

*What a craitur for leein ye are, Geordie 
Saunders.' 
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'Ye 'd better juist gie us a bit stave yerseP to begin 
wi*, Geordie/ insisted Tammy Graham. 

' Man I wad gie ye a sang if I could, but I hinna 
ane the noo, ava ; and, forbye, an I had, I wad ne'er 
win at the tap notes ; I Ve been fair craikin * wi* the 
cauld for near a week gane.' 

' We 41 a* jine in the chorus and gie ye a bit lift, 
gin ye 41 juist begin the thing.* 

Geordie began to clear his throat with a violent fit 
of coughing. 

'I ken fine I needna try't. I wad ne'er get 
through it.' 

' Juist a wee thocht mair encouragement and he '11 
manage it fine,' said the Laird of Linn. 

Great applause followed this remark of the laird. 

Geordie now stood up on his feet, and placing his 
hands firmly on his sides began again to cough his 
vocal organs into shape. 

' I dinna think I sud gae on wi 't.' 

More applause followed, and Geordie began about 
an octave above the key-note. 

' I tell ye I 'm no gaun to manage it the nicht ava, 
I 'm far ower hairse.' 

' He juist needs encouragement,' again echoed the 
Laird of Linn. 

He now tried it about an octave and a half down. 

' That 's it noo,' interrupted Tammy Graham. 

' I 'm ower laigh this time. Mind and gie us a bit 
hand wi' the chorus.' 

He began this time midway his former starting points. 

* Craikin — croaking. 
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* He has her this time — faith he *11 gang through *t 
this time/ 

'Man, Tammy, what wy did ye speak? YeVe 
pat me clean aff *t again.' 

Great silence followed this remark. Another cough. 
He buttoned his waistcoat more closely and put his 
hands more firmly against his sides. 

' My mither mend't my auld breeks, etc., etc. — 
Chorus, lads.' 

Great applause followed Geordie's rendering of the 
first verse. He coughed again and prepared for the 
second assault. On he tore, Hfting his shoulders to 
a great height and standing on his tiptoes when he 
came to a high note, at the same time opening his 
mouth to its full extent and turning his eyes widely to 
the ceiling. 

Through fourteen long verses he kept the entire 
company in raptures of admiration, especially when 
he rose on tiptoe to attack the high notes. When 
he sat down, he wiped away the perspiration from his 
forehead with his red handkerchief amidst a storm 
of applause. 

'Very guid wark,* was Tammy's comment on the 
song. 

' I tell ye, there 's no very mony could look at that 
sang,' said the Laird of Linn. 

' It 's Bell's turn noo,' said Geordie, after a pause. 

' I could ne'er sing as lang a sang as that, an ye 
were to pay me weel for 't,* replied Bell Lowrie. 

'Juist gie us what ye mind, then,' replied two or 
three voices at once. 
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With due pressure, Bell was at length prevailed on 
to give, for the benefit of the company, her favourite 
song, 'My Bonnie Shepherd Laddie,* which was 
received with the usual amount of applause. 

The ice of reserve having thus been broken by 
Geordie and Bell, the songs went round with greater 
freedom, and the evening passed merrily away. 

During the evening's entertainment, Adam Scott 
sat quiet and listless, taking no part whatever. This 
was not to be wondered at, in view of the fact that 
he was soon to be licensed as a preacher of the only 
Holy and True Kirk. When the mirth was at its 
highest pitch Adam's mind was far removed from the 
gaiety around him. When Nansie first entered the 
room he felt himself, as it were, shrink within himself. 
A deep sense of shame filled his heart, and her low 
sweet voice brought to him a great unrest. His 
conscience accused him of gross unfaithfiilness ; and 
the feeling overwhelmed him. Nansie spoke but 
little, and Adam construed her silence into the worst 
meaning. In this, however, he was wrong, for Nansie 
had little to say at any time, and her silence now was 
part of her policy to keep her friends as much in 
ignorance as possible of the relation between herself 
and Adam. 

But the consciousness of guilt was deep in Adam's 
heart, and he thought that Nansie read its con- 
tents through and through. During the evening he 
formed in his mind many resolutions of allegiance 
to her. He determined henceforth to forget Liz. 
Once or twice his lips quivered, and he looked 
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towards Nansie with a very soft expression in his eyes. 
A deep sense of peace and rest came to him when 
she spoke to him in her usual calm, kindly manner. 
But Liz was quick to notice these signs of wavering in 
Adam's manner. She caught the expression of trust- 
fuhiess in his face as he glanced at her cousin, and 
the hot blood galloped madly through her veins. She 
was just in time to meet one of those side-long glances 
from his eyes as he slowly raised them from the 
ground. Her head was uplifted like a serpent's when 
it is about to leap from its coil, and she rained upon 
him a shower of fire which made him almost shrink 
into nothingness. Again and again he tried to meet 
her gaze without wincing, but as often did he fail. 

Of these silent passages-at-arms, Sandy was entirely 
ignorant, nor, indeed, were they noticed by any one 
present except by Dame Waugh herself, whose mobUe 
eyes turned easily within the circuit of their heavy lids. 

Nansie was the first to propose to leave. She rose 
up quietly, and indicated to her aunt that she had a 
long journey before her, at the same time casting a 
furtive glance towards Adam Scott. 

' Sandy, pit your plaid on and see Nainsie ower the 
hill,* said the aunt quietly, looking over her shoulder 
to her son. 

But Sandy had already disappeared. At this 
moment Adam Scott rose abruptly, and said, * Don't 
trouble Sandy, I '11 walk round ' 

'No, no; Sandy's weel acquaint wi' the road. 
He '11 manage brawly, and wuU be a' the better o' 
gettin' his legs strauchted.' 
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' I have to go at any rate, and it 's partly on my 
way,* continued Adam with much agitation. 

Nansie spoke not a word, but kept her eyes fixed 
on the door. 

* It 's a lang way roun' for you, Maister Scott, and 
Sandy wuU gie the sheep a bit look when he *s on the 
road. He Ul hev to gang oot onyway.' 

* But I would like to have a turn in the fresh air, 
and it *s such a clear moonlight night. It would be 
no trouble.' 

'Ye*ll get plenty o* the guid caller air, Maister 
Scott, without trudging awa* ower by Redbum, and 
Sandy *s daein* naething at onyrate.' 

At this moment Adam and Liz were standing 
opposite to each other with the table between. Their 
eyes met, and he sat down with a strange feeling of 
being baffled. 

Nansie opened her mouth to speak but no words 
came. She felt her tongue become suddenly parched, 
and without a word passed out of the door. She met 
Sandy in the lobbie, donned in his heavy plaid and 
broad Kilmarnock. Mrs. Waugh saw them start off 
together. Nansie forgot to say ' good-night.' 

Sandy had not actually committed to paper the 
story he intended to tell Nansie that night, but he 
had it all arranged in his mind, heads and particu- 
lars in logical sequence. The story was to occupy 
the entire journey. The wooden bridge, the lint hole, 
the sheep-dyke, and the sheugh, were all distinct 
landmarks in the course of his story. Each of these 
respectively was to form the heading of the various 
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stages of the tale he had to tell. The climax was 
to come at the sheugh. Few words were passed 
between them until they came to the wooden bridge. 
He walked backwards, at the same time keeping a 
firm hold of his cousin by the arm. 

' Nans, your een are sparklin* like the very stams i' 
the lift. I ne'er saw sic bonnie een as yours.' 

' Sandy, I winder what mak's ye haiver like that.' 

' I 'm tellin' ye.' 

Nansie laughed with a soft twittering voice; and 
Sandy withdrew his arm, his old habit still prevailing. 

The next landmark they came to was the lint hole. 
The particulars on the first heading had not been so 
numerous as he had expected. 

' A nesty hole that in the dark.' 

' The very warst.' 

' Nae sae bad in munelicht though — a fine mune- 
licht nicht this, Nans.' 

' I 've seen waur.' 

' Gin ye were fa'en intil that hole, Nans, ye wad 
ne'er come oot.* 

' Wad ye no gie me a pu' oot? ' 

'Wad I no?' 

'What wad ye say an I were to splash in enow?' 

' Faith, and I wadna be lang or I loup'd in after 
ye.* 

' I think we '11 better no try 't the nicht, Sandy.' 

They walked on. The particulars of this heading 

somehow did not come easily. Sandy felt that his 

story was not developing as he would like. The 

thread of it seemed to have a great many knots. It 
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did not unwind properly. He set his face steadily 
towards the sheep-dyke, and, as he went, discoursed 
on the fine quality of his lambs this year. 

' A terrible bad hill to speel,* this,* he began again, 
after a pause, as they ascended Whiteside hill, ' Will I 
gie ye a bit hand.' 

Nansie gave a partial assent. He took her arm and 
pulled away unmercifully, as if he had been dragging 
a cart behind him. 

Suddenly they came to a stand-still. They had 
reached the sheep-dyke, where they stood for a mo- 
ment to take breath before mounting the high stone 
dyke. Sandy felt something of the heroic spirit rising 
within him. It was the first time he had ever ven- 
tured to help Nansie up the hill. He was greatly 
excited by his achievement. He must say some- 
thing now. 

Quickly he bounded over and stood on the other side, 
giving Nansie a lesson on the geography of the dyke. 

' Pit your fit in that hole, and your ither ane on 
that stock,' all of which he had repeated many times 
before. 

'Noo come to me,' he continued, as she stood 
unsteadily on the top. 

When they had walked on for some distance he 
realised that he had not only forgotten to proceed 
with the rest of his story but had actually forgotten 
the heading itself. He accused himself for his stu- 
pidity. Bitter thoughts arose in his mind in condem- 
nation of himself. The only point of his discourse 
1 Sped — climb. 
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that now stood vividly before him was the climax 
which he had intended to come off at the sheugh in 
the muir. The resolution was in his mmd, still 
unshaken, that there and then, he would kiss Nansie 
if the moon and stars should fall about him imme- 
diately after. To-night or -never he would make the 
venture. 

He felt the silence oppressive, as they came down 
upon the moor. 

' Ye *re awfu' quate the nicht, Nans. Is there ony- 
thing wrang wi* ye? ' 

Nansie was startled. She had been lost in the 
sweet pleasures of a reverie. The sound of Sandy's 
voice fell strangely upon her ear in the stillness of the 
night. His presence for the time being had been 
almost forgotten, and when he spoke, his voice 
seemed to come to her from another world. 

' I 'm weel eneugh. What put it into your noddle 
I wasna* weel?' 

' Ye 're sae awfu* quate. Ye 've said maist naething 
since we started.' 

' I dinna ken o' on3rthing parteeklar to say.' 

' I dinna think ye were wantin' me to gang home 
wi' ye the nicht. Nans.' 

* That's an awfo' thing to say, Sandy. Ye ken 
weel eneugh I 'm aye glad o' ye to see me ower the 
hill, although I 'm whiles wae for ye haein' that lang 
road to gang back, a' yer lee lane.' 

' Are ye siu*e ye wanted me ? ' 

' What for wad I no want ye ? Did ye no want to 
come?' 
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' Want to come ? I 'd gang a dizzen times ilka 
nicht wi' ye, an it were needed, and no fin* the road 
an ell ower ang. But I thocht ye *d maybe liked 
some ither body wi' ye the nicht.* 

'What queer thouchts ye tak* intil your head, 
Sandy ! ' 

They were now approaching the mossy bank of the 
great ditch. The tops of the grey ling were covered 
with white frost, proving the truth of Tammy Graham's 
prediction, that the sun was setting that night ' wi* a 
gye frosty look in his e'e.* The sky was clear, and 
the stars shone brilliantly, except in that region where 
they were paled by the greater glory of the moon. 
The mossy footpath was not soft under the feet, as it 
usually was. It chirped under each advancing foot- 
step, and the crisp heather sounded eerily against the 
skirt of Nansie's dress. 

Before either of them had well realised the fact, 
they were at the edge of the ditch. The greatest 
moment of Sandy's life seemed to him to have ar- 
rived. His breathing came and went in fitful starts. 
He crossed the ditch and stood on the other side 
with outstretched hand. Nansie took his hand and 
in a moment was landed on the other side, not on 
the open footpath but into Sandy's great long arms. 
Quicker than thought he had her clasped to his 
breast, and, before she was aware of his intention, 
kissed her on the cheek. 

' Oh, Sandy, what are ye daein'? ' 

* Ye 're no angry, are ye. Nans? ' 

' Ye sudna* dae that.* 
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' I couldna help it, Nans. Ye ken fine I like ye. 
Ye *11 no be angry, will ye ? * 

' I *11 no be angry this time, but ye 're no to dae *t 
again.' 

Sandy's feelings were at this moment of the most 
dreadful description. He was stung with shame. He 
could not look his cousin in the face. Her quiet re- 
buke went to his heart with a full thrust, and now he 
would have given Whaupknowe to have had this rash 
act undone. During the remainder of the way he 
suffered the most dreadful torture. He would never 
be able, he thought, to look upon his cousin's face 
again without the utmost confusion. Curious col- 
oured objects began to dance before his eyes, and 
Redburn stood before him like a great mountain. 
Last year's haystack seemed to be resting on a high 
pedestal, and the ash trees to move back at his ap- 
proach. But he was faithful to his promise. He saw 
Nansie inside Redburn door, and then for the first 
time since he left the sheugh did he fully realise the 
bearings of his position. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

JIMS BUCHAN GOES A-COURTING 

Late on a certain afternoon a few days after the 
tea party, there was on his way to Whaupknowe a 
short, thick-set, burly looking man. His round fat 
face, with its two full-moon cheeks and little merry 
liquid eyes, was indicative of entire self-satisfaction. 
Cleanly-shaven about the mouth and chin, he showed 
every mark of good nature in the lines that curved 
about his lips, and left there a perpetual smile. The 
huge fur bonnet which covered his head emphasised 
the round contour of his face. The heavy black silk 
napkin which he wore round his neck was tied in a 
sailor's knot at the front, and helped to prop up a 
clean white collar, the corners of which stood out with 
large peaks almost touching his ears. His breeches 
were firmly buckled at the knees, and the calves of 
his legs, covered with dark grey stockings, showed 
prominently from behind, and were in strict propor- 
tion to his spacious shoulders. In his hand he carried 
a heavy sloe-thorn stick. 

When he emerged from the thick firs of *the 

roundel plantin' ' he saw before him the sharp outline 

of the farm-house of Whaupknowe against the western 

sky. It was bathed in a fiood of sunshine — that 
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brilliant orange light that makes the outline of things 
clear just before the sunset. The clear shining made 
some impression even on his dull soul. His heart 
was stirred for once in his life-time. 

The smoke rose in pale blue curls from the chimney 
top, and ascended slowly to the sky in cork-screw 
fashion, and then floated gently away to the south- 
west. A deep stillness brooded over the farm-town, 
broken only by the yelping of a young collie dog. 
Jims Buchan thought that Whaupknowe was ' a gye 
bonnie bit.* 

The kitchen door was wide open and Jims Buchan 
walked straight in, making as much noise as possible 
with his feet, which was his manner of indicating to 
those within that a stranger was approaching. 

*A hoose to let?* he said at length, after he 
had opened the trans door, and stood waiting for a 
reply, 

* Nae hoose to let here, Jims Buchan, nor likely to 
be for mony a day, an thack and rape keep ticht. 
Are ye ower braid to get ben by the door? ' 

* I wasna vera shure aboot it. There micht hae 
been a worricow ^ sittin* aboot the ingle o* Whaup- 
knowe for ocht I kent.* 

* *0d, a sicht o* thee *s guid for sair een. Rashie- 
hill muirs are shurely ower big for ye, that ye get lost 
sae lang to human ken.* 

' Whiles I think they are, when I wrastle a* day 
on yon braid riggs, and maist ne'er see whaur I *ve 
been.' 

1 Worricow — hobgoblin. 
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' It 's no an easy wrocht place, Rashiehill ; far ower 
muckle bent aboot it.' 

* Far ower muckle bent as ye say, and what *s waur, 
far ower muckle wat clay aboot it.' 

* It 's a fine grassy place for a' that.* 

' Gressy eneuch, but it 's a puir bow it 'eilds, and 
forbye, it grows nae length o* strae.' 

' As lang *s ye *ve plenty o' gress, ye '11 dae. Man, 
look at the young beasts ye can rear yonder.' 

' Ony feck o' young beasts, but what maitters that, 
when there 's naething in them ! They 're hardly 
worth the driving to the fair for a' ane gets for 
them.' 

' Nae doubt, it 's the com riggs that pay best the 
noo ; but ye hae some guid barley Ian', too, below the 
hoose yonder.' 

' Ow aye, there 's muckle waur in the kintrie, but 
look at yon lang riggs abune the hoose. Ye could 
track a mawkin ^ through them ony day in simmer. 
They 're aye that bare and wat like.' 

* Still and on, ye hev the place fine and cheap, and 
they tell me ye 've made a thoosand pound in 't since 
ye gaed tUl 't.' 

' Ow I 've dune weel eneuch, for a' the hamshochs ^ 
I 've met wi' ; beasts deein' and bad hairsts and ae 
thing and anither. Do the fowks roun' aboot say 
I've made a thoosand?' 

' I 've been telt that twice over, by different anes, 
and they thocht they kent.' 

* There 's naebody kens what siller I 've made in 

1 Mawkin — hare. ^ Hamshochs — mishaps. 
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Rashiehill. But I '11 tell you, and I Ve telt nae ither 
leevin' body. I 'm no thinking ye *11 turn *t again? ' 
' I '11 ne'er moot it to a leevin' craitur.' 
' Ye '11 be as guid 's your word then. You and me 's 
been lang acquant, Janet Wyllie, and atween oursel's 
— and it's nae lee — I've made twelve hunner sin' 
the day I gaed to Rashiehill.' 

* That 's a terrible lee-like story ; but I canna' mis- 
doot it when ye 've telt me yersel'.' 

' It 's true, every word o't. I could let ye see 't on 
black and white.' 

' Ye canna compleen o' the place then. I winder 
ye aye misca't.' 

' I hev my ain reasons for that. My tack 's gettin* 
weel run ye ken. An I were to be tellin' ilka loon 
I meet what siller I 'm makin', every carle for miles 
roun' wad be wantin 't, and nae saying gin the laird 
wad gie me 't again.' 

* Rashiehill, ye 're fair taivert.^ D' ye mean to 
think ye could gang anither lang nineteen 'ear tack o' 
Rashiehill? Ye 're gettin' up in 'ears ye maun 
mind.' 

* An I get fair play I '11 see oot anither tack and 
something main' 

* Ye 'd be far better to tak' a hoose and leeve on your 
siller. Ye see ye 've naebody to look after things.' 

' That 's what 's wrang, but I 'm thinkin* on makin' 
that richt.' 

' Ye hinna ta'en a notion o' takin' a wife, shurely.' 

* That I hev, and that ye '11 see afore lang. Ye see, 

1 Taivert — doited. 
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onless I tak' a wife, things are gaun to be in the dead- 
thraw a' thegither.* 

* Atweel I canna say ye 're daein* wrang. Fowk 
leeve to see some queer chainges. But I ne'er thocht 
ye wad tak' a wife.' 

' I sud hae dune it lang syne, but better a lang road 
wi' a fu' cairt than a short ane wi' a toom ane.' 

' And hae ye ane looked oot then? ' 

' Atweel I 've been lookin' aboot me and my een 
hev lichted no sae far awa'.' 

' Wha in a' the warld can she be ? * 

' Ye micht sune fin' oot that, an ye dinna let your 
mind wander ower far frae hame.' 

Mrs. Waugh looked puzzled, and conned over in 
her mind all the probable women she could think of, 
while Jims sat with a broad grin on his face, and his 
eyes, as usual, growing smaller and brighter. 

Mrs. Waugh gave it up. She could not guess. 

' I was wonnering hoo your ain dochter wad like 
the doonsittin'.' 

Mrs. Waugh looked dumbfoundered. 

'Jims Buchan, hev ye had your head in a bee's 
byke ? My dochter 's ower young for ye.' 

'The younger the better, and it's a faut that's 
mending ilka day she leeves.' 

'Had it been mysel' ye were speerin', Jims, it 
wadna' been oot o' place; but my dochter — Jims 
Buchan, ye 're surely no yersel'.' 

' I 'm a' here richt eneuch, but I 'm thinkin' o' 
tryin' the dochter first.' 

They both laughed heartily at the joke. 
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Just then Liz entered the kitchen donned, not in 
her favourite grey gown, but in petticoat and short- 
gown. Jims thought she looked even more beautiful 
in this dress than in the other. 

' How are ye the day, Liz,* he began, rising at the 
same time to shake hands with her. 

Liz sweetly smiled, and indicated that her health 
was in the best possible condition. 

This smile was too much for Jims. It must have 
been contagious, for he also became there and then 
the subject of as broad a grin as ever took possession 
of any man's face. Liz felt inclined to laugh outright 
when she saw his ivory teeth all displayed as if for 
exhibition. It was his little eyes, however, that 
touched her risible faculties most. She had always 
thought Jims Buchan the most comical man in the 
parish, but when his eyes were contracted and hidden 
by his fat cheeks and heavy eyebrows, she thought he 
must be the most comical man in the world. 

Liz left the kitchen and went out to the garden, 
where she laughed uproariously, to the infinite amuse- 
ment of her sister Peggie, who was delving about her 
flowers and preparing her seed beds. 

' Ye maun e'en gang in, Peggie, and get a lauch wi' 
that silly body. I believe the auld fule 's tr3dng to 
coort my mither.' 

' What 's silly aboot the man? He 's a very dacent 
man, Jims Buchan. And, Liz, ye 're never in my 
hearin' to say that aboot my mither again. It 's as 
like to be yerseP he 's after, as onybody else. Ye Ve 
a' the men in the kintrie at your heels.* 
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* I 'd be hard up for a man, then, when I took 
Jims Buchan. Wull ye try *im yerseP, Peggie? ' 

*Gang in the hoose wi* ye, and no stand there 
palaverin*. Ye *re sillier than onybody I ken.' 

* I *m gaun in. I want to get anither lauch. When 
he huchs ye canna see his een for the braid face o* 
him. It 's that gars me laugh.' 

When Peggie and Liz entered the house their 
mother and Jims had gone to look at the cows. 
Accordingly they both followed to hear him discourse 
on cow-flesh. 

' Ye 've a braw b3n*efu' o' kye, but that flecked 
four-'ear-auld is aye the ane IVe had a notion o*. 
Wull ye pairt wi' her?' he seriously inquired. 

' Sandy 's no at hame, but gin ye offer a guid siller 
for her, I *11 sell ye the quey.' 

* Hoo muckle are ye seeking for her ? * 

' Ten pounds, and Sandy says she 's no to gang at 

a penny less.' 

' Ye *re seeking far ower muckle for her.' 

' She 's a guid quey that. D' ye no see what a 

weel made beast she is?' 

* She 's weel eneuch made, and weel cooie I reckon, 
but that 's an awfu' siller ye 're seekin'.' 

' Ay, but she 's worth it a', and mair.' 

'There's nae tenant-body, far less a laird, wad 
seek a' that. Ten pound's the very tap o' the 
market, and she's no wecht for't.' 

* Ay, but she '11 come till 't. An she had a month 
on the gress, there 's no mony to look at her.' 

' Aucht 's aboot her price.' 
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' Aucht wuU never tak' the awbun * frae her neck.' 

* Aucht notes and a half then.' 
*Canna be dune.* 

* Ye 're sweer to come doon.* 

Just then Peggie and Liz walked up the byre. 
Jims had his hands in his pockets. The grave aspect 
of his face disappeared. Liz nudged her sister with 
her elbow. 

' Wull ye no tak* nine then? ' he continued, without 
lifting his eyes from Liz's face. 

Her face at this moment was beaming with delight. 
Jims thought she smiled upon him. His hands now 
moved convulsively, and latterly came out of his 
pockets altogether. 

' I '11 gie ye nine-ten. And no anither bode I '11 
offer ye.' 

' I canna break the auld price.' 

Liz's voice now sounded through the byre with a 
merry peal of laughter. Peggie tramped upon her 
sister's toes as a warning to her to behave better. 

Jims became entranced with delight. His eyes had 
disappeared. Mrs. Waugh wondered. Peggie hung 
her head and Liz grew feeble with laughter. 

' I '11 just gie ye your ain siller then and the quey 's 
mine — ten notes and I '11 tak' her wi' me.' 

The bargain was struck there and then. 

* But mind, ye maun gie me a guid luck'spenny — 
ah ! ha ! ha ! — nane o' your common half-crown 
luck'spennies — ane wi' a braw shining face on 't — 

1 Awbun —piece of wood with a rope at either end of it for 
tying cattle to the stall. 
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ah ! ha ! ha ! D' ye hear me, Janet Wylie? Ye 
ken what I mean? — ah ! ha ! ha ! ha ! * and he gave 
Mrs. Waugh such a poke in the ribs that she nearly 
jumped over the cow's back. 

Already Liz had sat down on a stool in the far 
corner of the byre, powerless. As she said herself 
afterwards, ' ye could hae tied her wi* a strae.* Peggie 
was so dumbfoundered at his strange conduct that she 
began to wonder if his mind had become unhinged. 
By and by the laughter ceased, and Mrs. Waugh, 
desiring to change the subject, proposed that they 
should go and see the poultry. Jims was a great 
authority on poultry. He grew more sensible after a 
bit. He was well pleased with the condition of the 
poultry at Whaupknowe. Mrs. Waugh complained 
that she was in great need of a docker. She wanted 
to hatch some early birds. It was the brightest idea 
that had yet been hit on. He had the very thing to 
suit — * a bonnie chick-marly ; * she would get it for 
the mere trouble of taking away. 

'It's as bonnie a hen as ever man or woman 
clapped an e'e on.' 

Peggie was quite delighted, and suggested to her 
mother that she should accept the offer so kindly made. 

' Ye '11 get the hen wi' a' guidwull, but juist on ae 
condition — Liz maun come ower for 't. D' ye hear 
that, Liz? ha ! ha ! ha ! I '11 help ye hame wi't, and 
gie ye the creel to the bargain. WuU ye come ? ' and 
his face suddenly became grave and earnest. 

Liz did not speak at the moment. She was puz- 
zled how to answer. 
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* Peggie can come ower for *t/ the mother suggested. 
'Na, na. Liz maun come, or I keep the hen. 

Ye 've ne'er been in my hoose a* yer days, Liz. Ye 
micht shurely come for aince,* he replied, gazing 
eagerly into the girPs face. 

Liz looked at her mother for an answer. 

' There 's naething till hinder ye gaun for the hen,' 
replied her mother in answer to her look of inquiry. 

Liz agreed to go, and the day was fixed for her 
first visit to Rashiehill. 

Jims was quite beside himself with delight. ' Od 
I *11 let ye see some o' the oddest auld warld gear ye 
e*er saw a* your days, and a wheen curiosities far 
abune a hunner 'ear auld. Sae ye '11 come then? ' 

' Of course I '11 come,' replied Liz, with a smile on 
her lip. 

' Ye 're shure ye '11 come ? ' 

' Quite shure.' 

' I '11 lippen till ye, then. Ye '11 come at the back 
o' twa o'clock.' 

* Between that and three.' 

'And the tea will be ready when ye come. But 
mind ye 're to come. An ye dinna — ' 

' Oh, but I '11 come when I 've promised.' 

' A bargain be 't then. Mind I '11 expect ye — but 
I think ye '11 come. Ye 'd shurely never say 't gin ye 
had nae intention,' continued Jims eagerly, his coun- 
tenance growing more and more earnest. 

' You may take my word for it,' replied Liz assuringly. 

' That 's richt — ah ! ha ! ha ! ' and at this juncture 
Mrs. Waugh received another poke in the ribs. 
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CHAPTER IX 

UZ VISITS RASHIEHILL 

Rashiehill was a lonely place, situated on the middle 
one of three swelling hills, half way up, surrounded on 
all sides but one by moss and heather and wild ling. 
There has been but little change about Rashiehill 
during the last hundred years. It is the same farm- 
house that stood there in the year '26 — a fine build- 
ing it was considered in its time, but like many others 
of that class which are called led farms, the fine old 
house has been allowed to run to wrack and ruin. It 
was in good order in the days when Jims Buchan 
farmed the broad riggs and the spacious muir, where 
the cattle then ran in greater numbers than they have 
done at any subsequent period. 

The house itself was a quaint two-storey one, and 
considered to be the best in the neighbourhood. It 
was long and rambling, with narrow gables and small 
windows. The smallest window was that in the east 
gable. It was hung on hinges, and could be opened 
wide for ventilation. The others were not made for 
opening. The thick casements were put in once and 
for all time. A single 'lozenge,' perhaps, might be 
placed on hinges, but as a rule the windows were 
immovable in whole or in part. 
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But no complaints were heard in those days about 
bad atmospheres or bad sanitation, and fevers were 
unknown. Nobody about Rashiehill had ever died 
from anything but a 'fair strae-death* — that is to 
say, by the burden of years. 

The fireplace was open and wide in the kitchen as 
everywhere else in the neighbourhood, and there was 
the peat-neuk on the one side and the awmrie on the 
other. The road leading into the farmyard had on 
the left a great deep pond, and on the right the 
stackyard, which was always well filled. In front of 
the house the ' wee yaird ' was situated, which con- 
tained a number of black-currant bushes and two 
clumps of rhubarb. Under the middle clump Jims 
Buchan's favourite duck laid her morning egg. Three 
rowan trees grew at the top, and at the foot, just 
opposite the best room window, there was a fine old 
saugh with silvery leaves. Only the trunk and a 
single branch in a very decayed state is all that 
remains of 'the auld saugh.* Once on a time its 
huge branches reached over and almost touched the 
thatch, and were just high enough to allow a cart of 
hay to pass with convenience. The back yard, which 
had the whole breadth of the dwelling-house, the 
bam, and the byre for its upper boundary, ran down 
the face of the hill. Its well-trimmed thorn hedge 
enclosed within its bounds a fiill Scotch acre. One 
half contained a plot of Timothy grass and clover, 
which was cut and given to the cows on wet days ; 
the other half was divided into two plots, the lower 
being the kail-bed, and the upper containing pease, 
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carrots, onions, and leeks. A row of beans separated 
the whole from the house. Then there was the row 
of saugh bushes at the top of the grass plot, which 
furnished wands for making baskets and potato-creels. 
Close beside it was a splatch of balm and peppermint 
and the flower-bed. 

On the morning appointed for Liz's visit to Rashie- 
hill, Jims Buchan rose earlier than usual, which meant 
that he was astir some time about four a. m. He had 
still some seed to harrow in along 'the moss-lands,' 
but which he hoped to be able to have completed 
that day. 

'What kind o* tirrivie has the man ta'en the day?' 
inquired Rab Todd, the big man, of Nell Dunn, the 
housekeeper, while they sat at breakfast. 

* I dinna ken, but he couldna be ony waur, an he 
had a bushel o' burr-thrustles alow his sark,' replied 
Nell in not the sweetest of tempers. 

Jims had not yet told Nell of the expected visitor. 

'Ane wad think he was gaun to turn the haill place 
upsidedoon, and whammol the glen ower on its mooth 
— he 's aye cryin* to me at sic a rate to ca' 'wa* and 
haud to me.* 

* Ow ay, he can ne'er theek * the poopit without 
tirrin'* the kirk. Gin he comes to the twal' hours 
there '11 be less flirdin' and fleein' aboot 'im,' replied 
Nell, as she put a large salt herring on Rab's 
plate. 

When Jims had seen everybody duly started to their 

1 Theek— thatch. « Tirrln' — unroofing. 
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work, he came into the kitchen to consult Nell about 
' redding up the room.* 

' How can ye expec* me to redd up the room, and 
me has cheese to mak' and the kirn to kirn? ' 

' It *11 maybe no need that muckle, and a bit half- 
hour afore denner-time wuU maybe dae a' that 's 
needed.* 

' The deil *s in the man ; what way d* ye want me 
to pit afF my time i* the room the day, when ye mak* 
sic a hillybaloo aboot it at ither times when I gie *t a 
bit tosh up, and when I hev far mair time on my 
hands ? ' 

* I *m expecting somebody till their tea the day, 
and I *11 rather gie ye a bit hand wi* the kirn mysel' 
than see the room a* tapsalteerie when fowk *s coming.* 

' Ye *re no aye sae particklar ; wha can be comin* 
the day that 's pittin* ye intil sic a fizz? * 

' There '11 maybe be some o* the Whaupknowe folk, 
this aftemune.* 

*I wuss ye had telt me that, yestreen, when I 
was doon at Esther Kennedy's onyway. There's 
no a bite in the hoose to gie them, but brose and 
tatties.* 

* It 's no that awfu' far to Esther's, and I hev to 
gang that wy this forenune. I could bring a' ye need.' 

' How mony bodies d' ye expec' ? * 

'I'm no very shure. There micht be twa and 
there micht juist be ane.'' 

' Oh, weel, an that 's a', we micht shove through. 
There 's as muckle in the awmrie, I 'm thinkin', as 
wull stap their mou's, gin only twa come.* 
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'I hev to gang onyway, aiid so we 're juist as weel 
to hae plenty. I '11 stap intil Esther's, and ye '11 gie 
me a kind o' guess what '11 be needed.' 

* We'll need twa three tea-bread and a bake^ or 
twa; some ither odds and ends, and a bottle o' 
whusky for certain — the greybeard 's as toom 's a 
geizened ^ cog.' 

' We '11 no need ony whusky, I think. I can get 
the greybeard filled the first time the cairt 's in at 
Barebreeks.' 

'Ye surely canna help gien the fowk a dram; 
they '11 thmk it odd, an ye dinna ' 

' It 's only women-bodies that 's comin',' replied 
Jims with a very timid and apologetic look on his 
face. 

' It 's women-fowk that 's comin' ? ' echoed the 
housekeeper in astonishment, ' that 's shurely a new 
thing aboot Rashiehill ! ' 

Nell had never seen any other womankind than her- 
self within the door of Rashiehill during all the years 
she had been there. 

' Ane o' the lassock's, or maybe twa o' them 's com- 
ing ower for a clockin-hen this afternune.' 

' Clockin-hen ! ' echoed Nell, ' Od and that wuU no 
keep ony o' yon glaiket craiturs frae seein' that the 
carpet 's no laid — they '11 hae it ower the muirlands 
in a week's time.' 

Suffice it to say that neither butter nor cheese was 
made that day at Rashiehill. Nell began, that 
moment, the process of redding up, and the little 

1 Bake— biscait. * Geizened — leaky through draught. 
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maid was kept as hard at work as her young arms 
would permit for the remainder of the forenoon. 

Jims Buchan did not wait to-day at the smithy 
quite so long as he usually did, much to the surprise 
of Robin Marshall, who enjoyed a crack with him 
very much. He was ' double buzzy,* he told Robin. 
Jenny was putting her mutch straight on her head at 
the little looking-glass when he passed, and Bell ran 
to the door to watch his movements. 

' Juist as I thocht,* said Bell, * Jims Buchan has an 
unco traikin* ^ aboot Esther's this while back.* 

Esther and Bell did not agree too well. 

'He hardly ever darkens this door noo,' added 
the mother. *He's shurely cuisten a stane at the 
door.* 

They both watched till he came out. 

'Braw mornin* this, Jims,' Esther began, as he 
entered, at the same time putting down the stocking 
she was knitting. 

' No ill ava,* replied Jims. 

* Are ye gaun to sit doon a weeock ? * * 

' I canna sit doon. I *ve a heap afore me the day. 
To tell ye the even-doon truth I *ve mair in my chafts 
than my teeth *11 chow.* 

' Gude sake a* 1 Are ye no dune makin* siller yet? 
I winder wha ye *re gaun to leave *t a* till.* 

Jims smiled, and replied, ' There *s a guid wheen 
corbies fleein* aboot wad like to ken that. An' I 
were deein* the nicht ye 'd see a braw lot o* them 

1 Traikin* — going about. 

2 Weeock — little while. 
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roun' my corp the morn's morning — a* wha to get 
the first pick j but I reckon they 41 get a fine begunk.* 
'Wull Bell ootby there no get a bit hunner or twa? 
She '11 be sair begouked an she hae till gane awa' wi' 
her tongue in her cheek.* 

* D' ye think she 's expeckin* a haurl? ' 

* Nae twa ways aboot it. What for does she aye 
get hersel' sae licked up and her new brat on when 
ye come aboot, an she werena lookin' for ocht o' 
the kind, imless be that she 's expeckin' to get ye a' 
thegither?' 

'Imph — I'm wantin* twa or three things for the 
hoose.' 

* Ay, weel, blythe wuU I be till sair ye. What wad 
ye like?' 

'Imph — Juist twa-'ree tea-things — some bakes 
and ither siclike things as the baxter leaves wi* ye.' 

' I hae bakes in plenty, and cookies and ginge- 
bread. Wad ye like some o' thae things? ' 

' Ow ay, juist siclike as ye hae, ye ken.' 

' Wull ye be for ony feck o' them? ' 

Jims scratched his head and pushed back his 
bonnet. 

* I dinna ken what feck I wad need. Juist gie me 
what ye think wad be a fair quantity, yoursel'.' 

* It juist depends what ye micht ca' a fair quantity,* 
replied Esther. 

' An ye dinna ken, I dinna see how I sud.' 

' An I had ony notion what they were wanted for 

I micht come near it. Were ye gaun till hae some 

bodies up by at Rashiehill? ' 
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' Maybe I micht. Ane never kens wha micht come 
m.' 

'How mony micht ye be expeckin' — maybe no 
very mony?' 

' I 'm no expeckin' very mony.' 

'Maybe half-a-dizzen?* 

' Maybe no that same.' 

' Ye '11 juist be gaun till hae the minister and maybe 
the Laird o* Redbum, and twa or three like that.' 

' No, I wasna thinkin* the minister wad be nor the 
laird either,' answered Jims Buchan, drawing his 
bonnet over his left eye as usual, looking at the same 
time very confused. 

* I dinna ken vera weel what till gie ye, then.* 
'I'll tell ye what to dae, Esther. Juist gie me 

what ye think yersel* wad be the thing for juist ae 
body, or maybe twa at the oytside, drappin* in.* 

' I '11 dae that. Ye '11 no be expeckin' ony women- 
bodies, and I ken what fits you men bodies fu' brawly.* 

Jims was again puzzled. His head got another 
scratch or two. His bonnet was pushed back once 
more, and the perspiration stood in beads on his 
forehead. 

' Ye '11 better, now that I think on 't, juist gie me 
what '11 fit either man or woman.* 

'Juist as ye like, Jims. I can dae that. Ane 
never kens wha micht come in. Juist as like a 
woman as a man happenin' to drap in.' 

' Juist as like, as you say.' 

'Ye '11 be gye thrang aboot Rashiehill enow? ' 

* Gye thrang.' 
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'Whan's Nell gaun to kim? I'm maist oot o' 
butter.' 

' She was gaun to kirn the day, but I doot she '11 
no manage 't till the morn.' 

*I reckon she'll be gye thrang enow — seed-time 
and ae thing and anither? ' 

* It 's no the seed-time sae muckle as she 's gi'en 
the hoose a bit redd up. Things were back a wee, 
inside, ye ken.* 

*Juist that na.' 

' Ye '11 no hae been muckle frae hame yersel', 
either, wi' the thrangatie ? '* 
' No very muckle.* 

* Never aff Rashiehill, I'll warrant? Ye've had 
sae muckle on your mind.' 

'Never aff the grun*, binna' ae afternune I gaed 
ower the length o' Whaupknowe for a flecked quey 
they had to sell.* 

' I 'se warrant ye hevna been mony gates onyway 
unless that.' 

' No anither sin' ever the sawin' began.* 

* Juist that na. That '11 be a' thegither three shillin's 
and fourpence ha'penny.' 

Jims paid down the money and left the shop, well 
pleased that Esther had not discovered after all that 
he was to have visitors at Rashiehill for certain. 

When Jims had left the village, and while the 
rumbling of his cart could still be heard on the face 
o' the brae, Esther slipped out to the door and, as it 
were, in a casual way informed Jenny Marshall that 

1 Thrangatie — busy time. 
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Jims Buchaii was going to have Mrs. Waugh of 
Whaupknowe and her daughter Liz 'to their tea that 
aftemune.* 

The old clock in the kitchen of Rashiehill was 
striking the hour of three, which meant two according 
to Greenwich time, when Jims Buchan came out of 
his bedroom dressed and groomed. There was a 
flush on his cheek, which rendered his appearance 
much more youthful than it really was. He was 
cleanly shaven, which operation had cost him half-an- 
hour's labour, and his necktie was carefully arranged. 
When he appeared in the kitchen, Nell Dunn thought 
much but said nothing. It was the strangest freak 
she had ever seen in her master's conduct. Never 
before in her experience had he dressed himself 
specially to receive visitors. She concluded that 
nothing less than a miracle had happened. Jims 
seemed unusually restless, as he wandered round and 
round the steading, always coming back to the red 
gate at the south end of the pond, where he would 
stand for a few minutes with one foot on a spar and 
leaning with his arms on the top. In this manner he 
spent the next three quarters of an hour, pacing 
about, now with his hands behind his back, now in 
his pockets, at another time with his thumbs stuck in 
his waistcoat at the armpits. At length he took a 
turn through the ' wee yaird.' The few early flowers, 
that grew round the borders there, were just begin- 
ning to show their round green shoots above the 
ground. He viewed them admiringly. He had never 
devoted much attention to flowers, but somehow these 
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pouting soft green buds had awakened his aesthetic 
faculties to-day. He stood for a few minutes watch- 
ing them earnestly, longingly. The earth around 
them was bare and red, and their soft green colour, 
with here and there a dash of purple in it, gave them 
a rich fulness. It struck Jims for the first time that 
young plants, like young animals, have about them at 
the first a fleshy plumpness which is peculiarly attrac- 
tive. He thought too of the fresh stream of young 
life that circled through those tendrils, and the thought 
bore his mind away back to the days when he used 
to run bare-footed through the meadows, and disport 
himself naked and not ashamed about the 'big plum' 
in the water of Creich. He was trying to settle in 
his mind whether or not these were the happiest days 
of life as was commonly asserted, when the sound of 
a light footstep greeted his ear. The sound came 
from behind the hedge beyond the red gate. He 
quickly hurried out of the garden, and, nimble-footed, 
made his way toward the pond. There, full in front 
of him, with only the bars of the gate between them, 
stood a figure draped in a dark grey cloak and a light 
bonnet. Her hand was in the act of drawing out the 
bolt that fastened the gate to the great thick fir-post. 
Her flossy hair sparkled in the sunlight, and the rich 
colour of her cheek, together with her dark eyebrows 
and lashes, gave her at that moment the most win- 
ning, attractive appearance imaginable. The rich 
beauty of her face was not lost upon Jims. His 
hungering eyes took it all in, in detail. While with 
his strong hand he lifted up the gate a little bit and 
no 
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with the other pulled out the bolt, he quickly and 
nervously surveyed her face. At that moment a sense 
of unfitness to be the protector of so fair a creature 
entered his heart. When he looked upon that fair 
face of youthful beauty he, indeed, felt old. Could 
his wealth and possessions make up for that? was the 
thought that entered his mind when he held out his 
hand to her. 

Liz had a happy temperament. Her sweet voice 
sounded so pleasantly in Jims' ears, that no sooner 
were they within the bounds of the farmyard than he 
was all life and spirit. 

' And so ye 've come after a' ? * he said, as they 
walked through a comer of the stackyard. 

* Did ye no expect me to come ? ' 

' Eh ! faith, I did that, but I wasna shure o' ye. I 
thocht ye raicht tak* the rue, and ne'er fash your head 
aboot Jims Buchan and his auld clockin-hen.' 

Liz laughed merrily at this. 

* But ye ken I promised to come, and had I broken 
my promise, it wad hae been a mote on my conscience.* 

* Ye 're no like some fowk I ken, their consciences 
are like new leather, they rax weel. I see ye 're a 
rale Waugh — every inch o' ye. A Waugh's word *s 
juist as guid 's his siller ony day, and I 've kenned 
them a' weel.' 

The front door was open. This was only the 
second time such a thing had happened about Rashie- 
hill in the reign of Nell Dunn ; the other occasion 
was when Jims Buchan's father was carried out to his 
last resting-place in the old kirkyard of Rottenstocks. 
Ill 
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It had never been opened since that day until 
now. 

Jims led the way into the best room. According 
to promise he had seen that preparations for tea were 
made against her arrival. A large white cloth which, 
many years before, had been spun by his mother and 
brought by her to Rashiehill as part of her marriage 
outfit, covered the table. Wide old-fashioned china 
cups without handles were neatly arranged. A sugar 
bowl of black burnt-china stood in the centre, while 
a creampot of similar material stood beside it. A 
number of toothsome delicacies were arranged on 
large platters, one at each end of the table. 

Liz was quick to observe the good order in which 
things had been prepared. She cast her eyes in a 
casual way round the room and noticed that the 
furniture was well polished. An oak cupboard stood 
in ^one of the comers of the room, and through its 
diamond- shaped panes of glass she observed a goodly 
quantity of old china and silver settled on the various 
shelves. In the opposite comer was a * langsaddle,'* 
neatly folded up so as to look like a press. The only 
thing Liz did not like was the carpet. It was of a 
dingy grey colour, and looked more like a ' horse- 
hap/ she thought, than a carpet. 

At length the tea was poured out by Nell Dunn, 
who looked neat and trim in her red and white 
striped shortgown, fastened as it was at the waist by 
a broad leather belt with a large shining buckle in 
front. She spoke little during tea, only once or twice 

^ Ljingsaddle — a press and folding-bed in one. 
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launching out on the virtues of sparwood for making 
cheese, and of carrots for colouring butter. Liz 
knew very little about these things and consequently 
quietly assented to all that Nell said regarding them. 
Jims was indefatigable in his attentions as host 
always, making the same requests, * help yersel*,' and 
'mak' yerseP at hame.' 

When tea was over Nell left the room, and, for 
some time after the conversation was limited, Jims 
not knowing very well what to say next. 

' What think ye o' Rashiehill then, what ye Ve seen 
o't?' he inquired at length. 

* I think a heap o' Rashiehill. It 's far bonnier 
than e'er I thocht it was.' 

' Think ye ? Ye wadna like to bide aboot it though, 
I '11 wager. Ye 'd find it lonesome, especially in the 
lang winter fore nichts.' 

* I dinna ken either. It looks bonnie enow, it micht 
be different i* the time o' snaw.' 

' Of coorse nae place looks bonnie i* the time o' 
snaw — ilka thing look sae cauldrife and chittering 
like ; but an ye saw it aboot the lang 'leeventh day 
o' June, when the leaves are oot and the muir a' 
kivered * wi' cat-tails as white 's the driven snaw, ye *d 
see 't wi' a different look a' thegither.' 

« Nae doot it wad be different. How d' ye like to 
bide aboot Rashiehill, yersel' ? ' 

' Brawly. Ye see I 've ne'er kent ony ither wy o't. 
I 've been sae lang aboot it. I whiles think o' takin' 
anither place oot o' the muirlands a' thegither, but 

1 Kivered — covered. 
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my heart wuU ne'er gie me till 't. Aince, I gaed awa' 
to the Hielands for some black- faced yowes — I wad 
be awa' the feck o' aucht days. I was ne'er as glad 
a' my days to see onything as to see the reek risin' 
frae Rashiehill lum, when I got back the length o' 
the Pyet Knowe there. My very heart gaed in a lowe 
when I got a glisk o' the auld bit again. The fac' o' 
the maitter is I 'm in nae hurry to leave Rashiehill, 
and I'll tell ye how — and I've ne'er telt anither 
leevin' sowl binna your ain mither — Rashiehills a gye 
stuffy farm — a guid bit for makin' siller in.' 

' I wadna winder but what it is. Ye hev a heap o' 
bounds aboot it for the rent ye pay. Sandy was 
sayin' the ither nicht that it 's no a very great place 
for yits or barley, but a gye tousie place for 
gress.' 

' It 's juist the best for grazin', and grows fine lint. 
I 've paid my rent aff the lint itsel' sin' e'er my faither 
deed.' 

* It 's nae winder that ye can mak' siller, at that 
rate. Ye sud gie up farming and tak' your ease now. 
Ye maun hae far mair than keep ye by this time.' 

* Gie up farming ! na, I '11 ne'er dae that. What 
wad I dae gaein' aboot idlin' my time ? Idleness is 
the beginning o' a' mischief. I aye think it's an 
awfu' thing for an able-bodied man to gang aboot 
daein* naething. Na, faith, I '11 ne'er dae that. I 'm 
thinkin' on buyin' Rashiehill though, an the laird wull 
sell it. An it were my ain I could dae a heap mair 
for 't, ye see, and mak' it a' that a better place. There 
wad be mair heartening for onybody to come till 't, 
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and I Ve been winderin' in myain mind gin ye wadna 
risk it yerseP.' 

He spoke earnestly and eagerly. Liz looked some- 
what amazed. She did not quite understand him, and 
made no reply at first. 

* Ye see/ he continued, * a' that Rashiehill wants is 
a wife to keep things richt, and gin ye think ye could 
rin the risk o' that job I *m sure I *d be awfu' muckle 
obleeged.' 

'I dinna see how that wad dae ava — but of 
coorse ye 're juist makin' fun, ye dinna mean what 
ye say.* 

* It *s far ower saerious a maitter to mak* fun o*t, as 
ye say, and I tell ye I mean every word I Ve said.' 

*That wad never dae though, I could never 
think — ' 

' Dinna say " no," wumman, till ye hear a* the wys 
o't. Onless ye ken a* the oots and ins o't ye 'd be 
far wrang in my opeenion in saying " na " just yet. 
When I say Rashiehill wants a guid wife to look after 
things, it disna mean she's to work like a slave. 
She wad ne'er need to dae onything o' the kind. 
She 'd ne'er need to dae a hand's turn, onless what she 
liked hersel'. She '11 just need till look after things 
— that 's a'. It 's no to mak' siller, ye ken, I 'm for a 
wife. It 's to tak' care o' what I hae.* 

' Oh, but I dinna think I could — ' 

'Juist wait, wumman, and hear me oot afore ye gie 

me a clean denial. Ye 'd ne'er need to want for a foon- 

dit.* I 've ne'er telt onybody what siller I hae, but 

1 Foondit — anything. 
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I'm tellin* you — I hev fower thoosand o' lyin' 
siller, 'at hev I, and gin ye '11 no believe me I '11 let 
ye see the chack.* It's in that drawer there juist 
at your hand.' 

' Never mind, I believe ye weel eneuch,' replied 
Liz, as he rose to produce the bank deposit 
receipt. 

' Oh, but it 's nae bother, and ye '11 see 't wi' yer 
ain een. See till that,' he contmued, laying before 
her a piece of paper with a certain bank's credentials 
upon it — ' that 's sure eneuch, fower thoosand, for- 
bye what I hae in the hoose, and then look at the 
stockin' that 's on Rashiehill, there 's no its marrow i' 
the muirlands. It's worth far abune a thoosand. 
Ye could hardly ca* that an ill doonsittin'/ 

' I 've nae faut to fin' wi* the siller ye hae ava, but 
I couldna think on being your wife.* 

* I canna foddora ye ava, Liz. There 's dizzens 
aboot wad tak' the offer, and ne'er look ower their 
shouther, and I 've passed them a' by and gien you 
the first chance. D' ye no think ye 're ower rash in 
saying " na " ? I wad gie ye as lang 's ye like till 
think ower the maitter and mak' up your mind, ye 
ken. I dinna think ye sud refeese juist yet. WuU ye 
no wait a wee, and let it simmer in your head ? * 

'It canna be, Jims. I've nae faut at a' aboot 
onything, but it canna be.' 

' Ye 're terrible rash, Liz. I 'm no wantin' ye to 
gang ramstam until ony promise, but I wad lik' an 
ye wad wait or ye said " na," ' 

1 Chack — cheque. 
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' I dinna think I could chainge my mind, an I were 
till think ower't till Martinmas.' 

' Ye 're terrible thrawn aboot it, Liz wumman. An 
ye juist thocht on't ye'd see that ye wad hae maist 
naething adae ava aboot Rashiehill. Ye micht sit 
there like ony queen as cantie and happy as a kitlin. 
An ye were to tell me what it *s ye fin' faut wi*, I wad 
sune mak' it richt. What faut hae ye to the place? ' 

* I hae nae faut ava, but juist it canna be.' 

* Has ony ither body speered ye that ye *re sae 
terrible set against the place?' 

A deep blush suffused itself over Liz's face when 
she heard this question. She ventured at length to 
answer in the negative. 

*What ails ye then?' he continued, terribly in 
earnest. ' Ye see everything 's in readiness for a wife's 
hame-comin'. Twal pair o' blankets, forbye the anes 
on the beds, a' spun by my puir auld mither's ain 
hands — noo that she's dead and awa', sair toiled 
wumman that she was — twal pair, brand-new, and 
ne'er been wat wi' water, 'at hev theyna, and as guid 
as e'er were made by woman's hands. They 're a' 
in my mither's kist up the stair ; juist come and look 
at them, wumman.' 

'Never mind gaim up. I believe ye weel eneuch, 
and ' 

* But it '11 no dae ye ony harm till gang up and see 
them. Ye 've ne'er been i' this hoose afore, and I 'd 
hae it on my conscience an ye didna see them for 
yersel.' Juist come awa' up, it '11 no tak' up that 
muckle time.' 
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Liz felt that she must obey, under penalty of offend- 
ing her host. Jims went first, his heavy shoes making 
a great noise on the bare old wooden stair. 

' Now, juist look at thae,* he said, when he had 
opened the lid of the great chest ; ' a' spleet new, 
made o* the best o* Leicester woo*. And that 's my 
raither*s kist ower there filled to the tapmast wi' a' 
kinds o' linen sheets and slips, forbye a wheen table- 
covers and hand-clouts. They *ve ne'er been touched 
wi' woman's fingers sin' my mither pat them there 
herseP no lang afore she dee'd. They Ve juist lien 
there ever since, 'at hev they. Forbye a' that, I 've 
nineteen pair o* stockin's I 've ne'er had on my feet. 
My mither, puir auld body, for mony a day afore she 
dee'd, could dae naething else but juist sit and weave 
a stockin' by the ingle cheek. She thocht my faither 
and me micht no hae mony to work them for us an 
she were awa' and so she sat and wrocht awa' at the 
stockin's. She made them a', ilk ane o' them, 'at 
did she — mony a time, I think, when she wasna ower 
able for 't, noo when I look back. Wi' a' thde 
things ane could hardly say Rashiehill 's no a routhie 
hoose. And then there's a' yon awmrie i* the 
muckle room filled wi' china and silver, that a' be- 
langed my mither and my grannie, 'at did they, and 
no ae wheet the waur o' a' the wear they 've got, 'at 
are they na. And that 's no a*. There 's twa pair 
o' silver candlesticks i' the south room doon 
there, an' ye lik' we '11 gang doon and I '11 lat ye see 
them — mind your feet, though, comin* doon that 
auld stair. Ow ay, I 've heaps o' things aboot Rashie- 
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hill that vera few ken o' — there they are, ye see ; 
what could be bonnier than thae ? And gin ye open 
that wa' -press door, ye '11 see a' kinds o* delf and 
crystal. I *se warrant ye ne'er thocht there were as 
mony things about Rashiehill? * 

' There 's plenty o* everything, but I ne'er thocht 
ony ither thing than that, and I dootna that onybody 
wad hae a guid eneuch hame aboot Rashiehill, 
but ' 

' D' ye no think ye '11 juist try 't then ? ' 

' It canna be, Jims ; it canna be.* 

' What ails ye, wumman ? Can ye no look at it 
this wy ? D 'ye no see how comfortable ye *d be ? 
And I tell ye what it is, Liz, it '11 be a' yours, ilka 
stock and stow o't. I '11 mak* it a' ower till ye gin 
ye '11 juist say ye '11 come.' 

*Ye maunna think ony mair aboot it, Jims; my 
mind 's made up, and I canna chainge it. Your 
offer's rale kind, but I canna dae ony mair than 
juist thank ye for 't wi' a* my heart.' 

' Eh, wumman ! it gies me a sair heart to hear ye 
say that. I could juist gang oot and throw myself in 
the dam ower the head when ye crack that gait — 
ay, ower the head i* the dam o' water, and it 's 
lippin' fu* at this minute. Wumman, Liz, ye surely 
dinna ken what a wark I 've wi' ye. Eh ! lassie, 
I *d be that guid till ye, I wadna ken what till dae 
wi' ye. I dinna think ye 've thocht on *t richt.* 

' I canna help it, but I *11 ne'er can think on 't in 
ony ither wy. I 'm muckle obliged to ye for your 
oflfer, but I canna accept it. I maun just thank ye 
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for 't^ and dae nae mair. I think 1 11 hev to be gaun 
awa' back to Whaupknowe now afore the darkness 
comes on.' 

'Hech me, but I've a waefii' heart this nicht — 
ay, a fell sair heart, but I maun e'en thole, an that 's 
the wy o't, though it 's sair to bide. But I *11 set ye 
ower the muir for a' that. We '11 no brak' frien'ship 
— na^ na, we '11 no dae that, and I wuss ye weel^ Liz. 
Mind that — I'll aye wuss ye weel, and may ye 
ne'er hae a sair heart like mine the nicht.' 

As they walked across the moor, Jims carried in 
his hand with great care, a creel with the chick- 
marly hen. A napkin was tied over the mouth of 
the creel, so that the hen could not escape. They 
were very silent as they walked along. Liz was 
secretly wishing she were within the four walls of 
Whaupknowe, while Jims speculated on the reason 
of Liz's refusal to be his wife. At length he broke 
silence. 

' It 's a' by now, ye 've gien me your answer, ye 
micht tell me what wy ye '11 no hae me, wumman. 
I think I could bide it better an I kent that.' 

' It 's naething, only I couldna think on 't.' 

' But ye maun surely hae some reason.' 

' Weel, Jims, seeing ye 're anxious for me to tell 
ye. D' ye no think yersel' that ye 're ower auld for 
me?' 

' Ower auld, lassie ! I 'm as souple 's a callant. 
I 'm just a callant — neither mair nor less than a 
callant. Wumman, I could stand on my head yet 
as I used to dae, gaun to the schule, lang syne.' 
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* Could ye stand on your head when ye were at 
the schule?* inquired Liz, with a twinkle of merri- 
ment in her eyes. 

* Bravely, and I could dae 't yet.* 

* Eh ! I wud like till see ye.* 

'Liz, an I stand on my head wuU ye hae *s?' 

' I wadna promise that ; but I *d like till see ye 
standin* on your head for a' that.* 

Before Liz knew what had happened, Jims placed 
the creel on the soft mossy footpath, and with his 
head and hands on the ground threw up his heels 
until his body was in an entirely perpendicular pos- 
ture. This extraordinary conduct so affected Liz's 
risible faculties that she forgot all about the grave 
question they had been discussing, and laughed up- 
roariously. 

' Ye wadna say an auld man could dae that, wad 
ye?* and his face was as solemn as the grave when 
he asked this question. 

*Ye sud speer Peggie and no me. She likes to 
see a* thae kind o* things. She gangs oot to the 
stackyaird to see the men loupin* ower a stick and 
throwin* a muckle stane. I think ye sud speer 
her.* 

* Eh ! what d* ye say, Liz ? D* ye think Peggie wad 
hae*s?' 

'I dinna ken — ye sud try her. I ken she likes 
to see a* thae kind o* things. Ye could try her, 
and besides she *s auldest and sud be the first to 
gang.* 

'What d*ye think na? wad Peggie hae *s? Ah ! 
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but she 's no you, Liz. D* ye no think ye '11 chainge 
your mind yet? * 

* An ye were to speer me a twalmonth after this, 
it wud juist be the same/ 

* Weel, weel, then, what maun be, maun be, and I 
reckon that's an end tiirt — but eh! hech ! ow ! 
me !' 
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CHAPTER X 

THE BONNIE BRIER BUSS 

Through the south window of Redburn a flood of 
sunshine streamed in and poured itself over the 
hearth so that the smouldering peats gave out no 
flame but only thick volumes of pale blue smoke. 
Grannie sat in her arm-chair with her back to the 
window. The sunshine delighted her, and a great 
desire came to her to breathe the fresh atmosphere 
of the outside world. She turned in her chair, and 
gazed wistfully out of the window. Then with an 
effort she got up and leaned with her hands on the 
arms of the chair. The young cattle were disport- 
ing themselves in front of the house — galloping 
about, butting at each other and throwing up their 
heels. A great impatience entered her soul, when 
she felt that she was unfit to wend her way but 
through the trans door into the open air. 

* It *s the Lord's wuU though,* she murmured to 
herself, 'and I maun e'en bide it, for my day is 
gane.' 

She sat down again and watched the sunbeams 
playing against the smoke. 

' Is that you, Nansie ? * she asked in a shrill voice 
when she heard the sound of footsteps between the 
doors. 
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* Ay, it 's me, grannie. I 'm comin'.' 

Grannie breathed a sigh of relief. She was very 
fond of Nansie, more so than of her own daughter, 
and Nansie was deeply devoted to her grandmother. 
When she was a child her grandmother used to dandle 
her on her knee and sing snatches of old ballads, and 
twirl the heckle of her wheel to amuse her. 

Nansie could remember some of these things in an 
indistinct way, but the incidents that she remembered 
best were being carried home from the shearing on 
her grandmother's back along with a sheaf of com 
which grannie never forgot for Hawkie, her old black 
cow, and the pulling of the rowans. She remem- 
bered grannie placing a short ladder against the tree, 
and going up two or three steps with a hay-rake in 
her hand to pull down the laden branches. Her 
earliest recollections were all somehow associated 
with her grandmother. Their lives were so united 
that only death could break the bond. 

'Were ye wanting onything, grannie? Ye 're no 
sitting unco easy in your chair, I trow.' 

' It 's no that, I *m easy eneuch, but I wad like ye 
to tak' me oot this braw sunny day. I think I could 
gang round the hoose on my ain feet, gin ye wad gie 
me a bit prap up wi' your arm. I wad juist like to 
gang round aince again afore I gang awa'. I reckon 
it '11 be the last time.' 

' I dinna think ye sud venture that, grannie, and my 
mither no at hame. She wad be rale angry an I were 
to tak* ye oot, and onything gaun wrang wi* ye and 
her no aboot.* 
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*What d'ye think wad gang wrang wi* me? An I 
had my staff in my hand and you prappin* me on the 
ither side, I '11 manage bravely. We '11 be in nae 
hurry, and juist toddle round at our leisure. Sae an 
ye 're ready, we '11 juist start enow.* 

* Blythe wad I be till help ye, gran, gin I thocht 
your heart were stout eneuch to stand it.' 

^ I 'm as weel at the heart as ony o' ye, and that 's 
a braw sim that 's shining ower the muir sae bonnily, 
sae we '11 juist set off. I could e'en be content wi' 
gaun aince round.' 

Already she had her staff in her hand. Nansie put 
a plaid round her shoulders and a light shawl over 
her head, and the two moved slowly but by the hallan 
door. 

' Eh ! it 's fine to fin' the smell o' the kye's boiler. 
I juist got ae gliff o't enow, and I fin* a heap better 
already.' 

When they reached the byre door, grannie stopped 
and leaned on her staff. Her eyes eagerly scanned 
the cows as they munched their mid-day meal. But 
the comer stall was empty. It had remained empty 
since the day Hawkie was taken out and buried in 
the calf-ward. But one of Hawkie's calves stood in 
the stall next to it — even she had a great many 
scores on her horns. Toshoch, daughter of Hawkie, 
had also grown old in years. The cow turned her 
head when she heard the old familiar voice, and 
crooned. 

'Nansie, lass, ye micht set me down here on a 
bunch o* strae.' 
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A seat of straw was quickly prepared bjr the deft 
hands of Nansie, and she gently placed her grand- 
mother on the top of it. 

'That's fine. Noo lowse the binning frae Tos- 
hoch's neck, and tie her up in her mither's stall. 
It 's but richt she sud tak' her mither's place. It *s 
the wy o* this natural warld ; we maun a* stand in 
oor mither's shune some day, and sae wull ye too, 
Nansie.' 

The girl did as she was told, without a word, won- 
dering very much at the strange sudden notion that 
had come into her grandmother's head. 

Toshoch seemed to understand the meaning of the 
change, for she walked into her new stall without 
resistance or hesitation. 

* Ay, she kens that that 's her richt bit. Gie her a 
ripp o' corn noo, and then we 'II toddle on.' 

The cow replied with another croon as they passed 
out at the byre door. 

* Eh, that 's fine — the grand caller air — it 's life 
to baith body and soul. It *s been a winnerfu* seed- 
time. Nansie, I only mind o* anither like it, but it 
was a terrible hairst. It was a late 'ear that, but late 
as it was, the com wad a' been richt gotten in had it 
no been for a terrible onfa' o' snaw that cam' on in 
the hinder end o' October. Sirce me ! it was wae- 
some to look at the bonnie yellow ickers ^ lookin' up 
here and there in aboot three fit o' snaw. That was 
a sair 'ear — ay, it was the sairest I mind o*, for we 
had to shear the com oot o* the snaw and dry the 

1 Ickers — heads of com. 
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sheaves afore the boiler fire or we gied them to the 
beasts. And this *11 maybe be the marrow o't. It *s 
been far ower guid to last.* 

They had now reached the calf-ward. A single 
spar lay across the gateway, and here grannie rested 
her arm. That spring had really come was shown by 
the shoots of young grass that had sprung up. There 
was one place, however, where the grass was longer 
and stronger and much darker in the colour than at 
the surrounding parts. This spot was in the very 
centre of the calf-ward and was slightly raised above 
the general surface. Grannie's eye lingered on it 
tenderly and sadly for a little while, and a big round 
tear — a solitary tear — gathered on its surface, con- 
densed, and leaped out, down over her wrinkled 
cheek, and fell on the spar of the gate, — but never 
a word she spoke. 

Nansie now took her arm and they walked away 
slowly round by the stackyard. The old kiln was 
overgrown with ivy, and its big broad leaves looked 
fresh with the greenness of spring. Grannie pulled 
three or four of the largest and pushed them into the 
bosom of her gown. She paused for a little again 
and looked up to the great branches of the ash trees 
that overshadowed the gable of the bam. 

* Ay, their heads are no sair the day that planted 
thae. The mools aye get their ain.' 

' Are ye no getting tired, gran ? Ye 're gey dune 
like.' 

* I 'm tired nane. An it wema for hilchin wi' thae 
pains, I could gang on my ain feet brawly. We '11 
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gang round till the north barn door noo or I get a 
gliff o' the brier buss that smells sae sweetly. I set it 
wi' my ain hand the day after your mither's marriage. 
She cam* the ae day to Redbum and I cam* the next. 
It was a dewy nicht in May, I mind o*t weel. I 
howked the hole wi* a trowel your faither gie me frae 
the bam wa* head^ and watered it wi' ane o* your 
ither grannie's auld teapots. It *s a big braw buss 
noo, but it was then juist a bit slip, no muckle mair 
than a finger length lang, that I cut afT the ane at the 
meadow door that morning I cam* awa* here. Sirce 
me, but it *s juist like yestreen to look back on *t, and 
your faither *s been like ony son to me ; ay, he 's been 
guid to me — eh, bairn, d* ye fin* that, how sweetly it 
smells. It had aye that fine saft smell, and mony a bon- 
nie rose grew on the stock o*t at the meadow door.* 

'Eh ! grannie, I like ye to tell me thae things. I 
could hearken till them a* day ; but ye never telt me 
aboot the brier buss afore.' 

' Na, it was ne*er spoken o* by either your faither 
or mysel*, but he aye tak*s a bit look at it when he 
gangs by, and ties up the branches when they fa* 
ower, and your mither pours some soured whey aboot 
it noos and thans to gar it bloom. Your mither *s 
different frae your faither; she ne*er lats on aboot 
ony o* thae kind o* things, but I see her aften pour 
the whey aboot it for a* that, when she thinks nane 
are lookin*. But your faither *s aye sortin* aboot it, 
and tells me at an odd time how weel it *s daein'.* 

* And wha planted the aipple-ringie at the ither side 
o' the door there?* 
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*It was your faither did that. He set the ane and 
I set the ither, on the same nicht. They baith cam* 
frae the side o* the meadow door ; the ane frae the 
ae side and the ither frae the ither side, juist as ye 
see them growin* noo. Atweel, your faither was a 
proud man that nicht, and weel micht he be, for he 
had brocht hame as bonnie a bride as ever stapped 
in leather shune. Although she was my dochter, I 
think nae shame to tell it. Ye 're a wee like your 
mither i' the mak* o' the body, but ye Ve got the 
Waughs* face. They were a buirdly, weel-faured 
folk, the Waughs, and when your faither was yoimger 
he was a by ord'nar* braw man himsel*. I '11 ne'er 
forget that Sawbath momin' they were kirked ; they 
were a gaucy pair.' 

* It 's fine to hear a' thae things ; but, grannie, what 
wy did ye never tell me aboot them afore ? ' 

'What wy did I no tell ye thae things? The day 
wuU come when ye '11 understand that. Thae kind o' 
things are no meant to be haurled through ilka 
mooth. Naebody speaks o' them, they 're juist under- 
stude. They're the landmarks that shouldna be 
removed, and they 're sacred as the Book itsel*, but 
ye dinna understand that yet ; ye *11 ken some day. 
I think we'll gang in noo.' 

Arm in arm, age and youth wandered round the 
circuit of the steading. When they came to the east 
end, at the comer of the sheep-bughts, grannie 
stopped for a moment. 

' Let me juist hae ae look mair,' she said ; Mt 's 
the last I '11 e'er hae. Ay, it 's a bonnie buss, and 
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sweet 's the memory o't. An ye 're ready, Nansie, 
we'll gang in noo.* 

After her unusual exertions, grannie felt tired and 
weary, and readily accepted Nansie' s proposal that 
she should go to bed. When she was laid she soon 
fell into a soft, sound sleep. As the afternoon sped 
on, Nansie busied herself with her household duties, 
thinking all the while of the story her grandmother 
had told her about the brier bush. ' Ye dinna under- 
stand thae things, but ye '11 ken some day,' were the 
words that sunk deepest into her heart. She pon- 
dered them over again and again, and a smooth cur- 
rent of beautifiil pictures floated through her brain. 
Her major duties were accomplished for the day, 
and, according to custom, she ought to have sat down 
to her wheel and spun a few more hanks of wool, 
but she could not rest in contentment indoors, she 
must go out to breathe the free open air. Outside, 
everything was bursting forth into life. A strong 
desire to breathe the vernal air came to her heart. 
Quickly she threw around her shoulders the heavy 
plaid which her grandmother had worn during a for- 
mer part of the day. She peeped into the box-bed 
where grannie lay; she was still sleeping soundly, 
and so Nansie walked lightly out of the kitchen, 
through the barn-yard, and away along the old lane 
that led to the Rabbit Craigs. 

The blackbirds fluttered through the roots of the 

hedges with loud screams, and the thrushes strutted 

on the lea with offended dignity at her approach. 

Nansie contemplated their movements with pleasure 
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and amusement. The pewits, wildly screaming and 
making somersaults in the air, flew over her head. 
Far away, high above the moor, a skylark sang, and 
his melodious notes brought to her soul a pleasure 
the most exquisite she had ever experienced. It 
was the first lark's song she had heard that season. 
For a considerable time she listened to it, straining 
her ear to catch every note. She put her hand over 
her eyes to shade them from the sun, and gazed into 
the blue ether to catch a glimpse of the heavenly 
singer, but no, he was invisible to mortal eye; far 
away fh)m the troubled scene of this busy world, he 
carolled at the gate of heaven, and on earth his song 
was heard. And the question arose in her mind 
whether there were any song so sweet as that which 
simple nature sings. 

Suddenly the voice was hushed. She wondered 
whether it would begin again. She stood for a 
moment, and with uplifted chin gazed into the deep- 
blue sky. Then, as suddenly as the one voice had 
ceased, another arose in the air with loud, merry 
peals. It seemed almost above her head. She 
wheeled quickly round, and there surely was another 
of the same feathery tribe, mounting on dizzy wing 
the sublime heights of space. He went forth like 
one to conquer. His voice was deep and heavy, 
and his song was a battle march. Higher and still 
higher he made his dizzy flight, until he was also lost to 
view, and there, on the dome of the great vault, he 
poured forth another of nature's songs. 

Nansie walked on. The Rabbit Craigs were 
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already quite near, and the little furred creatures that 
dwelt there could be seen now sitting up on their 
hind feet with pricked-up ears, now munching the 
young blades of grass, and again bobbing out and in 
of their holes. 

As she approached the rocky slopes of the Craigs, 
a tall figure rose before her. . It was that of Adam 
Scott. He had been sitting among the rocks reading 
a book which he held in his hand. It was a shel- 
tered spot. The whins grew there tall and thick, and 
the rays of the western sun beat upon the limestone 
rocks so that the little nook was warm and snug. 

Nansie was not a little surprised by the sudden 
appearance of the tutor. She was at first fluttered 
and confused. 

' I had nae thocht o* you being here,' she began 
with a confused yet frank expression on her face. 

' As little did I expect to see you. Nans, although 
I canna say it is anything else than a pleasure. I 'm 
glad you have come.* 

'Are ye glad I 've come? We *re baith glad then, 
for bl)rthe am I to see ye again.' 

' I 've been often wandering aboot, thinking I 
micht meet ye, some gate. I 've been wearying sair 
to get a blink o' my ain lassie.' 

' I 'm aflen weary and heart-sair, and oh ! I wuss 
they wadna be against ye sae muckle, that ye micht 
cam ower to Redbum wi' your ain guid wull and 
theirs too.' 

* It will a' come richt some day, and then we '11 be 
happy. Is it because I 'm puir they dinna like me? * 
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' Na, it 's no that — at least I diiina think it. It *s 
because ye belang to the Stoneybum persuasion, and 
my faither canna bide that Kirk ava. He says he 's 
ne'er seen ony guid come oot o*t. And then my 
mither wants me to mairry some laird. She thinks 
there 's naebody worth onything onless he 's a laird. 
And they deave me wi' thae twa things mornin* and 
nicht and a' times ; and I ken they want me to tak' 
my cousin Sandy.* 

* But your cousin Sandy is of the Stoneybum per- 
suasion too.' 

* Ay, it's true, but he 's no keen on 't, and it 's only 
his mither keeps him frae leaving it a' thegither. He 
aye agrees wi' my faither in a' he says aboot it, and 
he 's sair doon on it.' 

*He shouldna be then, for the Holy and True 
Kirk has wrocht muckle guid and brocht blessing to 
mony a weary pilgrim.' 

' I dootna that ye 're richt, but they canna see it in 
that wy. And then they 've maist made me tak' an 
ill-liken to my cousin Sandy — aye dingin' it i' my 
lugs. And I 'm wae for that, for Sandy has been a 
brither to me a' my days, and weel I wat I was fond 
o' him and I '11 aye like him, but juist as brither and 
sister, ye ken. How could I look at him in ony ither 
wy than as the dearest o' brithers? ' 

' But does Sandy not see it in that wy too ? * 

' Na, I dinna think he sees it that wy. He spak' 
itherwise that nicht ye didna see me hame frae 
Whaupknowe.' 

'But how could I? It was ta'en out o* my hands 
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a' thegither. Sae what could I dae? Ye mind o' 
that yerser.' 

' Fu* weel I mind it, and my heart was sair for ye 
that nicht, for I saw ye wanted to come wi' me, but 
my auntie wi' her taivers gansell'd ^ ye oot o*t, and I 
could hardly say myseF afore a* the folk that I wanted 
you to come.* 

* What did Sandy say then? ' 

* No that muckle, but I made oot by the sound o* 
his crack what wy the bum ran. But I juist telled 
him no to haiver, and he said nae muckle raair. 
He 's a blate callant, Sandy, and been a* his days, but 
has an awfu' warm heart. It *s no him though. I *m 
sure it 's my mither and his ain mither that 's puttin* 
that nonsense in his head.' 

' We maun juist wait then. Nans, wi' patience. It '11 
maybe a* come richt yet.* 

* I hope it wull, Adam. And we '11 maybe get a 
slip off the auld brier buss yonder to plant at oor ain 
door-cheek too.* 

' What auld brier buss ? ' 

The faintest smile flitted over Nansie's face, when 
Adam asked this question in evident astonishment. 

* Wud ye like to hear the story o' the brier buss 
that grows at the north bam door? * 

' I wad like to hear any story that you would tell, 
Nans, ye ken that.' 

* What a queer auld story it is ! * 
'Is it? Tell it then.* 

' It *s a rale love-story,* continued Nansie, with a 
1 GanseU*d— talked down. 
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deep blush on her cheek. Adam's curiosity was 
thoroughly aroused. A deep sense of peace dwelt in 
his heart as he gazed upon Nansie's modest crimson- 
dyed face. It was always a sense of entire happi- 
ness that was uppermost in his heart when he was 
in the presence of Nansie — something like a perfect 
faith. 

*A love-story?* 

'Ay, it's a love-story. It's the story of my 
faither and mither's love. My grannie telt me it 
the day, and I thocht it the bonniest thing I e'er 
heard or kent.' 

'I wuss ye wad tell it. I 'm fidgin'-fain to hear it.' 

While Nansie told the story, pretty much as her 
grandmother had related it to her, Adam sat upon 
a spur of rock, with his large hazel eyes riveted 
upon her face, eagerly drinking in every word she 
spoke. 

He was delighted with this little touch of romance 
that pertained to the laird of Redburn's marriage. 
Hitherto he had hardly believed him — douce man 
that he was — capable of so much sentiment. 

' D' ye ken now what I mean by getting a slip off 
the auld brier buss?' continued Nansie with such 
delicate modesty that Adam was tempted to press her 
cheek to his. 

' An it be the will of Providence, Nans, it will be 
yet, and I think we '11 be happy.' 

' But what wy wad Providence hinder 't when we 're 
baith sae fond o' ane anither? ' 

' Queer things happen, and Providence may hinder 
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it through your faither and mither as instruments, but 
I dinna think he will. It maybe that this is the 
rough road only to bonnier pastures and to far deeper 
happiness.* 

' I hope it may be. I dinna believe in a Providence 
that wad keep you and me frae being sae happy. I 
wad rebel against it. Na, it canna be. I couldna 
bring my mind to believe that Providence wad be sae 
unkind.' 

* Ye *re the dearest creature in the world/ replied 
Adam affectionately. He put his arm around her and 
pressed his lips to her cheek. 

Nansie breathed a sigh of trust and contentment. 

'Ay/ she said, * we'll tak* a slip frae the auld 
brier buss, an' I sud hae to cut it mysel' some 
munelicht nicht, and gang wi* ye ower the hills and 
far awa'.' 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE FOOTING OF THE PEATS 

Adam Scott was sitting in his own room at Gowan- 
hill, on a sunny afternoon, quietly reading, when a 
sudden impulse came to him, urging him out into the 
wide open fields and meadows. He felt a curious 
feeling come over him, as if the room were too small. 
The atmosphere seemed close and stuffy and he felt 
cramped. There was no reason why he should con- 
tinue his reading longer and neglect the glorious 
privilege of breathing the fresh air of heaven. His 
pupils had finished their lessons for the day and were 
now romping about the glen — climbing trees and 
damming the burn with stones and branches and sods. 
Consequently there were no urgent duties awaiting his 
immediate attention, and so he might as well take an 
afternoon's stroll. 

Gowanhill was prettily situated on the south slope 
of the Gowan Hills. On all sides but one it was pro- 
tected by a thick wood of Scotch fir and oak. But 
away to the south it was open, and at the foot of the 
slope there began a meadow which stretched to a con- 
siderable distance on each side of the bum. From 
Adam's window a fine view could be had of this broad, 
open pastureland. 
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For a short time he stood at the window, gazing 
languidly over the reaches of the meadow ; then sud- 
denly turning away, moved over to the hearth and 
lifted his boots. 

In a short space of time he was walking with great 
long strides down towards the meadow, exulting in the 
free open air. A soft yet invigorating breeze blew 
from the south-west, and he felt it against his cheek 
with no little amount of pleasure. When he went 
out, he went like the patriarch of old, not knowing 
whither he was going — only enjoying the pleasant 
experience of wandering over the soft green grass, 
and breathing the fresh air of early summer. When 
he came to the old wooden paling that ran across the 
meadow, however, he stopped suddenly, undecided 
which way to turn. As he stood there with one foot 
on the paling and the other on the ground it just 
dawned on him that he had not been to the Manse of 
Stoneyburn for some time. He would therefore go 
to-day. That would be a nice length for a walk, and 
he would hear about Mr, Benson's arrangements for 
the great meetings which were to begin the following 
week, for the deepening of spiritual life in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stoneyburn. No sooner had he formed 
this resolution than he set out, and as he strode along 
he debated whether he would go by the glen or over 
the hill by the footpath that led through the Moor of 
Whaupknowe. The latter was, by a good bit, the 
shortest way. Yes, he would go by the Whaupknowe 
path. But what if he should meet Liz by the way ? 
He would rather not, for he had now set his mind 
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steadily to carry out one great resolution, and that 
was to be faithful to Nansie, and once and for all to 
give up all amorous relationships with Liz. He felt 
that he had not behaved quite correctly in this 
respect. His conscience accused him, but the mat- 
ter was now ended. He would conduct himself in 
the most proper manner henceforth, and doubtless 
Liz would forget the little flirtations that had passed 
between them in times past. He would tell Nansie 
sometime how foolish he had been, and ask her for- 
giveness, which she would be sure to grant. He 
would not tell her just yet, but sometime he would, 
and then he would have a clear conscience. His 
heart, at this moment, was very full of love and 
tenderness for Nansie. What great happiness she 
had brought to his life ! and when the time should 
come for cutting the slip from the brier bush at 
Redburn what joy would be his ! what blessing ! what 
peace 1 

He had now reached the top of the hill and was 
looking down over the white dappled surface of the 
moor, when his eye caught sight of the heads of a 
number of people evidently engaged in some kind of 
work at the far side and close to the edge of Whaup- 
knowe peat moss. He walked on, wondering every 
now and then who they might be. As he strolled 
along, his mind flitted from one object of thought to 
another — now it was the impending revival meetings, 
now a theological doctrine which he had been study- 
ing that day ; sometimes the figure of Liz — much to 
his annoyance — appeared on the canvas of his mind ; 
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but Nansie was steadily present, the figure that did 
not shift with shifting scenes. With these varied 
objects of thought his mind was very much preoc- 
cupied as he walked with nimble footsteps over the 
soft mossy surface of the moor. Before he quite 
realised where he was he found himself within speak- 
ing distance of the people at the mossbank. They 
were footing peats, or rathpr they ought to have been, 
but at this moment they were not. They were en- 
gaged in a peat battle. On the one side there were 
Andrew Mungall, ploughman at Whaupknowe, Peggie, 
and her youngest sister Jenny. On the other side 
were ranged, in battle array, Liz and her brother Rob, 
assisted by Susie Blair, the sewing woman, while 
Sandy, with his foot resting on a flauchter-spade,^ 
watched the battle afar off. The peats were flying 
through the air, thick and fast, though seldom finding 
the mark they were intended to hit. When one of 
these harmless missiles, however, did find its billet on 
the head or shoulders of some one, it was the occasion 
of loud cheers from the opposite side. It was one of 
these cheers that roused Adam from his own thoughts. 
He could not, at first, make out the meaning of these 
strange proceedings. As he approached there was a 
momentary pause, but again the battle began with 
renewed energy. He sat down on the edge of the 
*bink,* close by the side of Sandy, to watch the 
progress of events. Sandy sat down beside him. 
The two chatted away in the most friendly manner, 
now and then making a reference to the belligerents, 
^ Spade for cutting peats. 
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when perhaps some one got a knock on the head with 
a soft lump of peat, or had ducked down just in time 
to escape it. Liz's side was getting the best of it, for 
Rob had become unerring in his aim. Every shot he 
fired was finding its mark without fail. 

' Ye '11 better quat that nonsense now, and get till 
your wark, ye idle loons,' called out Sandy in a slow 
drawling voice ; ' there 's nane o* ye wad work half 
sae hard at onything mair profitable.' 

They all stopped for a little, and stood gazing at 
each other, evidently reluctant to give up the fight. 
Next moment the contest was renewed with as much 
vigour as before. 

' I tell ye, an ye dinna gie ower that nonsense — 
wasting the guid peats there — I '11 tak' the flauchter- 
spade ower the hurdles o' some o' ye.' 

Scarcely had the words come from his lips when a 
lump of peat came Aying through the air, and in its 
flight just touched the side of his bonnet. It was 
thrown by Liz. Shouts of laughter rose through the 
air. Sandy himself was constrained to smile. 

' An I tak' a hand o' you, Liz, and dip ye in the moss 
ditch here, ye *11 hae a heap fewer ferlies in that tousie 
pow o* yours.' 

The only answer which came was another peat, soft 
and black. It came straight as an arrow to Adam's 
face. He held up his hands to ward it off. It broke 
and spluttered all over his face, to the intense amuse- 
ment of the onlookers. Sandy felt both angry and 
ashamed at the conduct of his sister. He cast a 
severe look towards her, but her musical voice only 
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rippled through the air with melodious laughter. 
Adam was in no way offended ; on the contrary, he 
was rather pleased to have the opportunity of joining 
in the sport. He was too far from the peats, how- 
ever, to obtain weapons of defence easily. His only 
plan was to have recourse to sods which lay in plenty 
around him. The others ceased from their amuse- 
ments meantime to watch the fray between Liz and 
Gowanhill tutor. This was considered the best part 
of the fun. They were convulsed with laughter at 
the awkward manner in which Adam hurled his mis- 
siles. Each time, he was growing wider and wider 
of the mark. At last he jumped down from the em- 
bankment and got into closer quarters, but still Liz 
was having the best of it. She pelted him right and 
left — he never once succeeding in his aim. They 
were now very close to each other. At length Liz 
lifted a handful of soft wet moss, and with unerring 
accuracy sent it full bang. It hit him on the right 
cheek, leaving him the most begrimed looking object 
imaginable. Adam now beat as hasty a retreat as 
possible, leaving Liz mistress of the situation. 

'That was rale ill-dune o* ye, Liz,* said Peggie, 
much ashamed, and feeling that her sister had gone 
too far. 

' Tuts, woman, he '11 no be a bit the waur ; juist 
a pickle clean moss-dirt. It *11 wash aff and he *11 
neither be up nor doon. What are ye makin* a wark 
aboot?' 

' Noo, an ye were plumped ower the lugs in that 
moss hole, ye wadna get a wheet less than ye deserve.* 
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'Whisht, man, Sandy; it'll no be a mote in his 
marriage a* he's gotten.* 

' I think ye sud gang up to the hoose and get yersel' 
cleaned wi' a drap o' clean spring water. Ye '11 get a' 
ye need frae my mither. Jenny, gang you up wi' 
him,' said Sandy, first addressing Adam, and then his 
younger sister. 

* Tuts ! what wad he gang a' the wy to the hoose 
for, and plenty o' guid clean water i' the bum doon 
by?' interposed Liz. ' Come wi' me and I '11 gie ye a 
hand to tak' the moss-dirt aff your face. Ye '11 neither 
be up nor doon o' a' ye 've got aince ye get a loofu' 
water ower ye.' 

Adam's face at this moment bore a most comical 
appearance, the one cheek being white and the other 
a dark brown. He turned upon Liz with a look half 
of despair and half of amusement. Their eyes met, 
and then a broad smile passed over his countenance. 
He was in a quandary of an extraordinary kind, for 
he certainly could not visit Mr. Benson without mak- 
ing some explanation, nor would it look well for the 
tutor of Gowanhill to return home bespattered with 
peat mud. It would not be a dignified thing to con- 
fess that he had taken part in a peat fight and been 
defeated. 

While he stood debating the question in his mind, 
Liz again called on him to follow her to the bum, 
where he would have those inconvenient marks re- 
moved from his face. 

Yes, he would go. It was the only wise thing he 
could do in the circumstances. 
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Liz picked up a red handkerchief that lay on the 
turf, and the two set off at a trot to the burn. When 
they reached the little knoll just over the brow of the 
burn they stopped. A thick hedge, with a paling 
fence running through it, lay between them and the 
burn. They looked about for a convenient place to 
cross. One part was more open than the rest. Liz 
quickly took hold of her skirts with the one hand, and 
with the other holding on to the top of the fence, 
climbed up as nimbly as a monkey, and jumped down 
on the other side. Adam followed. 

' I *m rale vexed, Adam, that I gied ye sic a splatch 
o' yirth aboot yer chafts.* 

' I dinna beheve ye 're a bit vexed. My ain opin- 
ion is that ye *re juist enjoying my discomfiture.* 

' I could not help lauchin* at the time, ye looked 
sae helpless Uke, and for a' the world like a lamb that 's 
lost its mither, but I was vexed for daein* it and a* 
the rest looking on. To tell ye the truth, I ne'er 
thocht it wad gang your road ava. Ye 're no angry, 
are ye ? * 

' What would I be angry for? It was only a bit o' 
daffin', and it *s no ill-dune if it 's no ill-ta'en.' 

He was angry at himself for making this confession. 
He had intended to take up the dignified position, 
and be very serious over the matter. But Liz's sweet 
sounding voice threw him off his guard. However, 
he would be very distant in his manner. They were 
now all alone — standing on the brink of the bum. 

* I 'm thinkin' I '11 hae to plump ye in ower the 
head to mak' a richt job,' said Liz, her bright eyes 
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peeping out from under her white sun-cap with such 
a play of merriment, that Adam was completely be- 
witched by them, and would have stumbled into the 
bum had she not seized him by the arm and pulled 
him back. The pressure of her hand sent a thrill 
through him that was extremely pleasant. There was 
no experience which brought such exquisite pleasure 
to him as the touch of Liz — it was at the same time so 
different from every other sensation, and yet so full 
of intensity, so electrically repelling at first contact, 
and so consumingly attractive at the second. When 
she touched him he was startled ; but no sooner was 
it done than he wished it again. It was a sensation 
which annoyed, yet provoked the desire for repetition. 
He wondered at himself. It grieved him to feel his 
own susceptibility to this influence. He struggled to 
throw off its thraldom, and the consciousness that he 
was powerless to do so lay heavily at the door of his heart. 

With his knee resting on a stone, he bent over the 
edge of the pool and laved the water on his face, 
while Liz stood by with the red handkerchief in her 
hand. Then he wiped his face with it. 

' What puts that in your noddle ? * 

* Ye 're no half clean ; there 's a big splatch there 
on the side o' your head.* 

He rubbed hard with the handkerchief to remove 
it, but it stubbornly refused to be removed. 

' Lat *s see the napkin, man ; ye 're as thowless as 
a bairn.* 

She snatched the napkin from his hand, and having 
folded it together tightly, dipped it into the water. 
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' Now turn round, or I gie ye a haurl/ she con- 
tinued, at the same time taking hold of him by the 
arm, and darting at him one of her dynamic glances 
which were so effective to subdue. 

Adam yielded passive obedience to the seductive 
power of his charmer. He was stirred with pleasura- 
ble feeling when her fingers accidentally touched his 
ear. Had he been seated in some comfortable pos- 
ture he could have drowsed under this hypnotic 
influence. 

* There now, ye look a kennin* mair like ony dacent 
younker.' 

' Do I ? I *m very much obliged.* 

' Obliged ! not you. I reckon there 's nae siclike 
notion i' yer head. Ye dinna look like ane that's 
sair obliged, ye canna say " na " til 't.' 

* I 'm sure I Ve said I am, and what mair would ye 
hae than that?' 

' Ay, but it 's no aye in folk's hearts what 's on 
their lips.' 

' What an extraordinary lass ye are ! ' 

' Nae mair than ither folks, I 'm sure ? * 

' Far mair.' 

' Tuts ! what haivers ye crack ! That cauld water 's 
ta'en hand o' yer head.' 

'You have a most provoking tongue, Liz. An I 
had that napkin I would — ' 

' But you '11 not get the napkin. What would you 
dae wi' it an ye had it? ' 

' Would you like to see ? * 

' I wad that, but you '11 no get it for a' that.* 
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' An I were fain I could sune get it and row it 
round your neck; how would ye like that?' and 
with that he snatched at the napkin. 

' Ower late. Some folk can be as gleg as you, ye 
see. Wad ye no rather row it round Nansie's 
neck? I 'm thinking ye *d rather hae a dry ane 
for that though/ replied Liz, with a very mocking 
laugh. 

' What d* ye mean? ' 

' Juist what I say.* 

' Ye don't mean what ye say.' 

She laughed mockingly. He was annoyed. 

* An ye gae on that gait, upon my word I '11 punish 
ye.' 

' Punish Nans, but spare me. I *m sure I 'm no 
daein' ye ony ill turn.* 

' What hev I got to do wi* Nans? * 

'A guid deal; but ye needna tak* a red face 
ower 't.* • 

* Liz Waugh, an ye say that again I '11 tak' a hand 
o' ye and — ' 

'And what?* 

Liz was at this moment provokingly attractive. He 
took hold of her by the wrist. She struggled to 
withdraw it from his grasp. 

* What could ye dae now, or rather think ye could 
dae? ' she said, looking him straight in the face. 

' What could I dae ? * he repeated breathlessly. 

* I *m stronger than Nans, ye ken.* 

' If ye mention that name again, Liz, I dinna ken 
what I '11 dae to ye.* 
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' I see ye like till hear her name. Will I say it 
again? — Nans I* 

' Liz, upon my word I could maist strike ye.* 

' Nans, Nans, — Is n't it fine? ' 

He took hold of her by the other arm. They 
struggled for a bit. 

* Adam Scott, let go my arms. I 'm only saying 
what ye like. Ye juist want me to say it again. Let 
go my arms and I *11 say it again. 

'Ah! ha! ha! Nans — Ah! ha! ha!' 

* Now, say ye *11 never repeat that again.' 

'Ye canna keep me frae speakin*. Ye ken ye 
canna tie my tongue.' 
'Can I not?' 
' No. How could ye? * 

* I '11 let ye see that,* and with these words he put 
his long arms around her, drew her quickly to his 
breast and kissed her. 

' D' ye hear, you 're not to dae that again, or I '11 
clout your chafts for ye; ye can gae and kiss Nans.' 

He kissed her again and pressed his lips close to 
hers. *Now will ye say that again?' 

' What for no? ' she asked softly. 

He drew her nearer him and put his cheek close 
to hers. ' D' ye ken now? ' 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE WRAITH 

The gloaming had deepened into darkness before the 
laird of Redburn and his wife reached the wicket at 
the south park on their return from the first of the 
Stoneybum meetings, whither they had gone much 
against the laird's will. He positively declared that 
he would never go to another of the kind. ' It was 
a perfect intak.' His wife agreed with the general 
tenor of his remarks regarding the meeting. It was 
a kind of preliminary meeting and intended more 
especially for the older folks. The laird thought he 
had never seen so much hypocrisy in his life. It 
fairly upset him to see Mysie Sawers lying on her 
knees, as he put it, groaning ' amen,' and ' hallelujah/ 
at every second or third word. * It was eneuch to 
turn ane's stomach,* he said. ' Fowk maun hae a 
terrible heap on their conscience, when it gars them 
groan and pech Hke yon.* 

They had just reached the wicket when Kirsty gave 
a loud scream and started back. 

' Mercy me, what *s that, Allan? * 

' I kenna, but I dinna like till see *t. It looked 
like a white cat loupin* the dyke, but it *s gane terrible 
quick oot o* sicht.* 
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'It garred my very heart play bang against my 
ribs. There 's a stoun in *t yet.' 

' I was nane fley'd, but I ne'er like to see ony o' 
thae kind o* things, — it bodes nae guid.' 

' I dinna think it can either bode guid or ill, but 
it gies ane a terrible gliff i* the dark — a white thing 
like that starting up wi' sic a pluffer afore ane's 
face.* 

' Ye may crack that gait an ye like, but there 's no 
a surer sign o' daith, believe me, than thae kind o' 
things. An it were onything earthly it's queer it 
gaed oot o' sicht sae shairply — juist like the snuff o' 
a candle, ane micht say.' 

' Hoot, awa', Allan ! ye 're fair taivert wi' yer 
freets.^ I 'm no thinking it was onything else than 
somebody's white baudrons sportin' aboot i' the 
dark.' 

' Ye '11 no mak' me believe it was siccan a thing. 
A white baudrons canna loup oot o' sicht that gait, 
onless it 's mair than ord'nar'. Ye ken it 's no the 
first time I 've seen a white cat i' the dark, but they 
aye stick till the solid yird, and their auld hides, 
white though they be, are fu' o' banes and flesh, but 
that uncanny thing — wow ! there it 's again ! * 

A dash of something white passed before their 
eyes, and Kirsty crept very close to the side of her 
husband. 

' Dinna speak, Allan, aboot it. I ne'er saw ony- 
thing sae uncanny. That was a waefu* lookin' 
object.' 

1 Freets — superstitions. 
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' Dinna be fear'd, my dawtie. It '11 no likely come 
again, but flesh and blood were ne'er like that, and 
its face — what a waefu' countenance ! That 's a 
face 1*11 ne'er forget.' 

' Let me get a better grip o' ye, Allan. There 's a 
cauld grue gaein' through me,' Mrs. Waugh whis- 
pered to her husband. 

The laird wrapped the plaid closer round his wife's 
shoulders, and took her arm in his. As they walked 
along in silence, a gust of wind passed over them 
with a curious sough. 

' I ne'er felt sae queer a' my days, Allan. I canna 
get that thing oot o' my head. What d' ye think it 
could be?' 

* There 's nae mistak' as to what it was. It was 
naething else than the wraith.' 

* Somebody 's in sair distress, whaever it may be. 
Yon was a look o' sair trouble. I juist got ae glisk o' 
the face o't as it glided by, and I wadna wuss ever 
to see onything mair distressed-like again.' 

' It was terrible queer, for fient a leg it had aneath 
it. Ye 'd think it couldna be an or'nar' thing that 
could gang as easy like through the air as ony bird.' 

* A wraith needs nae legs alow it, Kirst. It juist 
seems to soom through space.' 

' I hope there 's naething wrang about the hoose. 
I feel awfu' queer some wy or ither, but I think it 
maun juist hae been the fricht, but aiblins it '11 wear 
awa' again.' 

* There 's surely an awfu' licht aboot the place, 
Kirst ; there 's ane maist in ilka window. What can 
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be the meaning o' that?' said the laird, in an anxious 
tone of voice as they drew nearer the house. 

* There *s a heap o' licht, as you say ; it 's gey odd. 
But surely there 's somebody gaun aboot the doors wi' 
a lantern in their hand. Wull Sandy no be ower frae 
Whaupknowe, think ye ? and as likely as no that licht 
aboot the doors wull be the man gaun till look his 
horse.' 

* That 's very Hkely to be the wy o't, but it 's a 
queer thing for him to be wandering aboot the east 
end o' the hoose — ' 

* Whisht, Allan ! D' ye hear that noise ? Hearken ! ' 

* I hear it brawly. It 's like somebody greetin'. 
What in a' the warld can't be?' 

* There 's something far wrang, guidman. We 
maun hurry on — something far wrang. An that 's no 
Nansie greetin' it 's something gey odd to me.' 

* It 's Nansie. There 's surely something terrible 
happened. What can hae come ower the bairn ? ' 

The night was very still and dark. The stillness 
was broken only by the croodling of the cushats, and 
the darkness only relieved by the starlight. A mere 
whisper could be heard at a great distance. The 
sounds that came from Redbum House that night 
were very strange. There are sounds pecuHar to 
every place, and are understood by the inhabitants. 
A person who has dwelt about a place for some time 
can, as a rule, understand what is being carried on from 
the kind of sounds that reach his ear. This faculty 
was strongly developed in Kirsty Waugh, and to-night 
she fek very powerfully, from the impressions she 
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received in this way, that something of a most unusual 
kind had happened. The laird himself had also the 
same feeling that something was wrong, but his 
impressions were of a subjective kind. He believed 
in wraiths as omens of death or terrible catastrophes. 
And to-night his conclusions were not drawn like 
those of his wife, from such materialistic signs as 
imusual lights and sounds, but from the strange white 
form with its ghastly face that had appeared to them 
at the south park wicket. 

* Is that you, Charlie, wi* the lantern in your hand?' 
inquired Mrs. Waugh of the person who stood at the 
east end of the house. 

*Ay, it's me, mistress,' replied Charlie, with a 
touch of sadness in his voice. 

* Is there onything wrang? ' 

^ Ay, things are no very richt.' 

* What is 't?' 

'Things are a' wrang thegither. I was juist on 
the road for ye, when I heard the maister and you 
crackin', comin' over the lea, so I juist stade still till 
ye cam' anowre.' 

' But that 's no tellin' what *s wrang. Speak out 
quick, man, juist tell 's the warst at aince.' 

* Ye maunna stress yersel' then.* 

' No, no, tell us at aince or I '11 drap doon through 
the grund wi' evendoon dreed.' 

' Grannie 's wun awa'.' 

'What? That canna be true, mercy on us ! Am 
I hearing richt what ye 're saying, Charlie?' 

*Ye're hearin' richt eneugh, mistress; it's ower 
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true. Grannie 's gone — puir auld body, she *11 never 
braethe mair in this warP, I doot/ 

Redbum was indeed a house of mourning to-night. 
Grannie had passed from this world for evermore. 
The conflict of life and death had been short and 
keen, and death had claimed the victory. The fragile 
hands that had spun so many hanks of yarn would 
spin no more, and the tongue that had told so many 
stories of the bygone days was now strangely mute. 
The silence would grow deeper as the days went past. 

* Whisht ! Nansie, dinna greet, for, oh, I canna 
bide to see the tears rowing ower your cheeks like 
that. My heart '11 burst a* thegither, an I hae till 
look at ye sabbin* sae sair, and the very een o* ye 
maist run oot o' yer head wi* evendoon distress; 
dinna, woman, it '11 kill ye an ye lat it tak' haud o' ye 
that gait. Ay, it 's sair to bide, puir lassie ; dinna I 
ken what your heart has to thole the nicht. Juist lat 
me haud ye in my airms till ye come round, for weel 
I wat, an I could carry your burden, wadna I will- 
ingly do 't and be blythe to ease the wecht that nane 
but yerseP can bear, the nicht. WuU ye na come to 
me, my ain kizzen, and lat me haud your hands for a 
bittock ^ for ye 41 dae yerseP harm ; eh ! wuU ye no 
come ? Ay, that 's better now. Ye 're terrible dis- 
tressed and weel may ye be ; gie me your hand then, 
my lammie, and put your head on my shouther, and 
I '11 haud ye till ye come roun' a wee.* 

These words of tender sympathy were uttered by 
Sandy; the same who had so lately been hopelessly 
1 Bittock— little while. 
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confused by the rush of ideas regarding trevisses, 
sheuchs, and sheep-dykes. 

Nansie lay on his shoulder as upon that of a 
brother and sobbed bitterly. Her heart seemed 
ready to burst. If it would only burst she thought it 
would bring relief. The feeling of constriction was 
terrible, and a choking sensation arose in her throat 
as if it would strangle her. She clung to Sandy in 
dire agony. Her hands were clasped with convulsive 
tightness round his neck. To her cousin she had 
always delivered the little troubles of her heart, and 
in his own peculiarly prosaic way, Sandy had given 
from time to time such brotherly advice as seemed 
right to his common sense. Nansie was fond of her 
cousin in a way that she was fond of none other. 
She had that implicit trust in his practical wisdom, as 
only a sister can have in a brother. A new duty had 
come to Sandy to-night, and with it a new experience. 
It was the duty of the comforter. Had it been a less 
onerous one he might not have been able to discharge 
it. He had never been called upon to impart sympa- 
thy before. The experience M^as a strange one. In 
ordinary circumstances he would have found consider- 
able difficulty in imparting words of consolation. As 
a rule he could feel much better than speak. But the 
circumstances were not ordinary, and so ordinary 
commonplaces were inadequate. He was called upon 
to open the deep well of his heart, from which, when 
opened, the stream of pure sympathy would flow. It 
was flowing now. He spoke comfortably unto her. 
The large hard hands that were more accustomed to 
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the reins and the plough-handles lay lightly on her 
neck and shoulders, and now and then a tear dropped 
among the folds of her sunny hair. 

*0h, Sandy, Sandy — it's terrible — my heart will 
break — oh — ' 

* It 's gey sair, Nansie, *at is *t ; ay, it 's sair, sair, but 
ye ken it maun be. There 's nane o* us can get by it. 
But ye canna look at it that wy enow ; your heart 's 
ower fou for that. Ye maun juist get it oot and I '11 
help ye the best wy I can. I see ye canna haud it 
in. Greetin 's guid for a sair heart, sae dinna speak 
ony mair and juist get it oot ; ye '11 be better after 't.* 

Maggie M'Farlane met her master and mistress at 
the door. The tears were streaming over her cheeks. 
She held in her hand the end of a tallow candle. 
The melted grease had run down and congealed over 
her fingers so that the dip stuck fast to them as if in 
the bowl of a candlestick. Not a word was spoken. 
Mistress and servant glanced at each other in a way 
that was understood by both. They passed in, ben by 
the hallan door. White, the collie dog, on hearing 
the well-known footsteps, whined piteously and buried 
his head among the peat-malloch. 

* White, come oot-by here,' said Maggie in a low 
firm voice, at the same time snapping her fingers, as a 
signal for the dog to follow her. 

' Juist let him lie whaur he is, Maggie. He canna 
harm them that 's awa',' replied the laird quickly. He 
spoke with a tear in his voice. 

White seemed to understand, for he stretched him- 
self out again on the peat-malloch and placed his 
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nose on his fore-paws. He lay with his eyes half-shut, 
and every now and then gave a deep-drawn sob, not 
unlike the manner of a child when it wakens in a 
fright from its sleep. 

The laird and his wife with reverent tread ap- 
proached the bed where the mortal remains of grannie 
lay, cold and pallid, and for ever still. Kirsty, with 
candle in hand, went first; the laird followed, and 
looked sadly over her shoulder. For a little they 
stood contemplating the work of the great avenger, 
death. Kirsty put out her hand and let it rest gently 
on the forehead of her who had borne her, then softly 
replaced the linen cloth -which Maggie had put there 
a few minutes before. They both retired now. The 
laird's eyes were wet with tears. His wife looked 
pale and stolid. The lines for the time being had 
disappeared from her face. Her lofty brow seemed 
still more lofty. Her features looked stiff, mouth com- 
pressed, eyes fixed into a set stare, but never a tear. 

* Sandy,' she said, turning to her nephew, ' d' ye 
think ye could gang hame to Whaupknowe and bring 
ower your mither? I wad like her to come.' 

* I '11 dae that, auntie, and onything else ye 'd like, 
an ye wad juist tell me. Is there onything I could 
bring frae Whaupknowe — onything that ye wad 
need, like?* 

* Naething that I ken o', Sandy. Only, I wad like 
your mither to be here. Ye '11 gang as fast 's ye can ? ' 

* Gin a's richt, we '11 be back here in less than twa 
'oors time. Sae I '11 awa', and ye '11 look to Nansie ? ' 
he said in little more than a whisper, ' she 's had a by- 
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ord'nar* ill turn. She *11 no win ower 't for a while, 
I 'm fear'd/ 

' I *m fear'd for that myseP, Sandy, but I '11 get 
time to look till her noo and get her awa* till her bed.' 

With this assurance from his aunt, Sandy set off, 
and quickly disappeared in the darkness. 

Nansie could not be prevailed on to retire. She 
sternly refused to yield to the entreaties of both father 
and mother. She had made up her mind to watch 
till morning. She clung very closely to her mother 
now. Mother and daughter had never been so much 
to each other before as they were at this moment. 
Nansie had been * a grannie's bairn,' as they said in 
the Muirlands, and from her grandmother she had 
received all her fondling and caressing. She had 
slept with her grandmother since she was a little child, 
sat on her knee when a big slip of a girl, and now the 
light of her life seemed to have gone out for ever. 
How could she close her eyes in sleep to-night when 
her haven of rest had been destroyed by the storm ? 
All was calm now, but there was still the scene of the 
wreck. The distracted girl could only walk between 
the hearth and the box-bed, in front of which she 
would kneel down on her knees and sob violently — 
' Whaur are ye, grannie — will ye never come back 
to me ? Come to me, come to me ! Oh, my ain dear 
gran', will ye never speak to me again ? ' 

Then her mother would take her round the neck 
and kiss her cheek, and lead her back to grannie's 
chair. 

' Ye canna bring back your gran', my lamb, though 
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ye greet yerser sair. She *s gane to a better warP, 
whaur I hope ye '11 be too, and whaur I hope we '11 a' 
be some day. It 's ill to thole enow, and nae doot 
ye Ve a sair heart, aiblins the sairest in the hoose, but 
we maun bend to the wuU o* Providence.' 

The laird uttered these words with deep emotion. 
He took his daughter by the hand and led her to the 
other side of the hearth, where he sat down and took 
his only child on his knee. It was long past since 
she had sat there before. 

'Ye maun try to be composed. Ye ken ye *11 hurt 
yerseP, an ye go on that gait. Your grannie 's ta'en 
awa*, but ye hev aye your mither and faither, and that 's 
a great blessing is n't it? There 's juist the three o's 
noo, sae we maun e'en creep the closer till ane 
anither. It's a* we can dae noo since yer gran's 
been ta'en awa', and she's been a guid grannie till 
ye. Weel may ye greet ower her, for we micht say 
she *s brocht ye up.* 

These words were soothing to Nansie's ears. She 
was living for the present on the past. But when she 
remembered how her grandmother had that very 
day stroked her hair with her thin fingers and laid her 
hand on her head she burst into a fresh flood of tears. 

A sadness unspeakable lingered round the fireside 
of Redbum that night. 

The great wooden chest, with iron mountings on 
the comers and round nobs of nails on the top, which 
stood in the passage between the kitchen and the 
*ben end,' was opened. It had not been opened 
for years before. A smaller box usually rested on the 
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top of it. It was removed. The lid was open and 
held back by the *shottel.* After removing a few 
things from the top, Kirsty Waugh came at length 
to a white-piped mutch, which she carefully lifted 
out and smoothed with her fingers. Then she raised 
in her hand a long white gown, which she opened up 
carefully. A tear started to her eye as she did so ; 
it was the first tear she had shed to-night. Her 
memory wandered back many years, to the time when 
she lived at The Meadow. The gown had been made, 
every stitch of it, by the hands of her mother, and for 
the very purpose to which it was now soon to be 
devoted. The front was beautifully plaited, and 
shewed that a vast deal of labour had been spent in 

* crimpin' ' and trimming. The neck was trimmed 
with nun's lace, and the wrist-bands, though plain, 
were beautifully dressed. The buttons were of very 
pure mother-of-pearl. From a drawer under the 

* shottel ' Kirsty produced next a pair of white cotton 
gloves, and a pair of stockings of the same colour 
and texture. 

Some other articles were removed from the ' kist,' 
and then Kirsty lifted in her hand a neatly folded 
piece of linen. She looked at it for a moment, turned 
up the corners and carefully examined it. She was 
evidently satisfied ; and now laying the sheet over her 
bended knee, she placed her elbow on it, and with 
her hand under her head, seemed lost for a little in 
deep thought. During all this time Maggie had been 
standing or kneeling close by with a candle in her hand. 

^Hev ye no a face-clout, mistress?* she inquired 
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under her breath, when she beheld her mistress in 
this puzzled attitude. 

* There should be ane, but I canna think whaur it 
can be. It should hev been alangside o' this/ she 
replied, pointing to the gown. 

' WuU it no be there yet? Ye didna open it oot 
richt.* 

' I dinna think it, but we can look.* 

The gown was now opened out thoroughly, and 
there inside the bosom, pinned closely to the breast, 
was a curious round piece of linen cloth, cut round 
the edge into regular triangular shaped niches. 

Kirsty took it in her hand and gazed at it wistfully for 
a little, then placed it on the top of the other articles. 

These were sad moments for Kirsty Waugh. 

It was now growing late. An oppressive silence 
pervaded the house, broken only by an occasional 
croon from Toshoch, who seemed restless to-night. 
It was an eerie croon. The family were all sitting 
close together in front of the fire. Not a word was 
being uttered. Suddenly the old clock began to ring 
out slowly the hour of twelve. They all, as if moved 
by a common impulse, drew a deep, long breath. 
Nansie sobbed two or three times in quick succes- 
sion. Again they relapsed mto breathless silence. 

The sounds of the clock had hardly died away 
when a quick firm footstep was heard approaching 
the door, followed by another apparently slower and 
much lighter. Sandy and his mother had arrived. 
It was less than two hours since the time Sandy had 
set out for Whaupknowe. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE STONEYBURN REVIVAL 

The special efforts for the deepening of spiritual life 
in and around the Stoneyburn district were still going 
forward. It was the second last night of the meet- 
ings. Mr. Benson rose to report progress. 

* Brethren and friends, it has been the Lord's will 
to bring together, at this time, certain of his erring 
children to pour out upon them His Holy Spirit that 
they may come to the knowledge of the great truth that 
they are sinners — yes, sinners. Dear brethren, we are 
all sinners, — great sinners. Our thoughts are evil and 
that only continually. We are sinful by nature as 
well as by wicked works. The Lord has called us 
together to-night to tell us that we are sinners — to 
convince us of it and to urge upon us now to make 
our calling and election sure. I hear His voice even 
now — you all hear it. He is drawing us with 
ropes and with cart-ropes to the river of Holy Waters 
which flows red and full — aye, even from bank to 
brae — with the blood of the Lamb. He has sounded 
His " Mahar-shalal-hash-baz " and the great enemy 
will be destroyed. You are called to be His instru- 
ments, — we are all called to be His instruments 
in this great combat. Surely the day of the Lord 
is at hand. He has already been working wondrous 
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works in our midst, and many that knew not that 
they were sinners, know now. They have been 
washed by the blood of the everlasting covenant. 
They have been clothed with the white robes pro- 
vided against the day of salvation. But the work of 
the Lord has not yet been completed in this place. 
His avenging hand is still extended against "Babylon 
the Great, the Mother of Harlots and Abominations 
of the earth." He will not tarry until He has stripped 
her of her purple, and scarlet, and gold, and precious 
stones, with her golden cup of abominations. Tarry 
not, brethren, tarry not, lest ye also like her become 
drunk with the blood of the saints and with the blood 
of martyrs. Come now, for this is the appointed 
time. Those who have not yet been brought within 
the fold, let them delay no longer. A wondrous 
work has been done in our midst ; come and behold 
it. The witnesses are here amongst us. They will 
tell what He has done for them. With their own 
mouths they will declare it ; how that they have been 
delivered from the bonds — even the bonds of Egypt 
— and been upheld by the grace of the Lord during 
these latter days — ' 

' Amen ! ' responded Mysie Sawers, with deep 
emotion. 

The little church was now filled with a deep under- 
current of commotion. Heavy breathings and sigh- 
ings could be. heard from every comer. 

'The Spirit of the Lord is amongst us. He is 
working mightily. His hand is outstretched for His 
own children. Hearken unto His voice, — " The blood 
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of Christ cleanseth from all iniquity." Resist Him 
not. Quench not the Spirit. He is here, He is here ; 
even now ! He is breaking down the stony heart and 
the proud will — ' 

' HaUelujah ! Amen ! ' 

' Tammas Graham, come forth and bear witness of 
the Lord.* 

All eyes were now uplifted, and every head turned 
to the farthest pew on the right-hand side of the 
pulpit. Tammy Graham stood up. His head was 
bent forward, and his matted hair hung over his fore- 
head. He leaned on his staff. 

With quivering lips he began: 'Brethren and 
freends, I 'm but a puir stoop o* Zion — ane o' the 
very least. I*m like the barren fig tree, that bare 
muckle leaves but sma' fruit. I, Tammy Graham, am 
but a bundle o' leaves — juist a bundle o' leaves, and 
sair withered. I 'm no a man o' muckle utterance, 
but ye ken what I mean. Ay, it 's no the words, as 
the Lord kens, it's the heart — it's the heart, my 
freends, that 's the main thing. Get the heart richt. 
I ne'er saw it sae clear as I Ve dune thae twa three 
days. And as oor godly minister has juist tauld us, 
it *s no sae muckle the sin as the kennin' o't. It 's a 
great maitter to ken that we 're sinners. I ne'er saw 
it a' my days as I see 't noo, and sae I 'm thinking 
there 's hope for the auld stock yet, barren though it 
be. When ane kens what 's keeping back the fruit, 
it 's an easy maitter to mak' it richt. Ay, the great 
thing is to ken, to be convinced of the evil thing, and 
hae 't removed. It 's juist like this, ye see. Ye 've 
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a' seen a scabbed sheep. Weel, but it *s no the fact, 
so to speak, that the sheep *s scabbed that 's the evil 
thing ; it 's the no kennin* o't. Aince ye ken, ye can 
mak' it richt. And what d'ye dae? Ye dip it, of 
course, and that 's what we maun a* be. We maun a* 
be dipped. But then we maun ken first. And what 's 
the result o't a*. Ye 're at rest. Ye get peace to 
leeve, juist as the yowes on the lea can eat in peace 
after 't, withoot yeukin' and clawin'. Of coorse that 's 
maetiphoric langedge, but it bauds guid in speeritual 
maitters too, 'at does it. It 's a grand thing to be at 
peace. I used to think I was at peace, but I wasna. I 
was juist deluded wi' the purple and scarlet o' the great 
harlot as oor minister has put weel afore us. But 
noo it 's a' thegither different. It 's terrible fine to 
fin* your fit on the solid yird. Ye ken whaur ye *re 
gaun then. I 've thocht naething aboot com or lint 
or sic earthly thing for twa days and mair. '* Where 
the treasure is, there will the heart be also." It 's no 
richt for ane to think ower muckle aboot yirthly 
things. Na, it '11 no dae. It 's peace ye want and 
grace, and I 'm thankfu' to say that I 've got a rowth 
o't. The meetings hev been a great blessing, and I 
think the Muirlands wuU be like a new place a' the- 
gither when the haill lump 's leavened. It '11 tak' a 
time nae doot, but it '11 do 't at the lang last, for the 
Lord's hand is michty to save. Be saved, my brethren, 
be saved, whatever come or gang. Mak' sure 'at ilka 
stap. There are some gye dreich clay roads through 
this warld and ane 's ill for gaun aff and trying the lea 
park. It looks better, and seems easier stappin', but 
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when it*s dark whaur micht ye gang? It*s better to 
keep till the road and then ye 're sure. The road *s 
narrow; naetheless, ye maun keep tiirt onless ye 
want to plump in till some moss hole. Ay, we maun 
a' stick to the narrow road. I canna say I Ve muckle 
mair to say ; only that I Ve seen a' thae things clearer 
sin' the meetings began.* 

* Praise the Lord ! ' was the response of a dozen 
voices at the same time. 

This oration of Tammy Graham was made in the 
most solemn and earnest manner. The entire audi- 
ence was pervaded by a feverish excitement. The 
revival spirit had struck fire, and, with the exception 
of Jims Buchan, whose heart was not so easily moved 
by the surge of sensationalism, every living soul within 
the precincts of the little church was in a state of 
agitation. Here and there among the pews, certain 
of the more fervent spirits might be seen on their 
knees, earnestly praying. One of these was Mysie 
Sawers. Close beside her sat Jims Buchan, looking 
stolidly and vacantly into space. When Mysie uttered 
a deeper groan than usual he turned up the point of 
his nose and sniffed the air. 

' Get doon on your knees, Jims Buchan, for the 
day of the Lord is at hand,' she said to him in a 
whisper, but still Jims sat, sniffing the air. 

Mr. Benson now enjoined that all should kneel 
down in silent prayer for a few minutes, that the 
Spirit might take possession of some stony hearts that 
might not yet have been opened to receive grace. 

The silence was very impressive. Not a sound 
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could be heard but the deep heavy breathing and 
long-drawn sighs of the audience. The contagion 
was beginning to lay hold even on Jims Buchan. 
When he drew a long breath he was slightly startled. 

' Was that the Speerit moving ye, Jims/ Mysie 
softly whispered in his ear. 

Jims coughed and blew his nose. 

' Is it comin*, Jims ? ' continued Mysie. 

Jims grunted some sort of negative. Mysie sighed 
deeply. 

After a pause she again whispered, * D' ye no find 
ony thing moving yet?* 

Jims was saved the penalty of reply by Mr. Benson 
calling out in a clear, tremulous voice, ' Some sister 
will kindly lead us in prayer.' 

This was Mysie's opportunity. 

' O Lord,' she began, ' open the gates of heaven, 
and let the floods be poured oot — the floods of bless- 
ing on the heads o* thy children. Dinna withdraw 
thine hand ontil thine ain wark is accomplished. We 
thank thee, O Fawther ! for the great things ye hev 
done in Israel this week. It *s been a great week. 
May the seed sawn spring up and bring forth mony a 
yellow head o* corn. We've been awfu' sinners. 
Hae mercy on us. We dinna deserve it, but. Lord, 
Thou kens it 's but richt to forgie and forget. Lord 
dwell in oor hearts and confirm us in the roads o' 
richteousness. Look till us a' here. Poor oot thy 
Speerit — especially on Jims Buchan. Lord, Thou 
kens he 's been wrastling sair wi' the Speerit. 
Strengthen his feeble knees, confirm his tottering 
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footsteps. Break up the fallow ground o* his heart. 
Tak* the scales afF his een that he may see clearly. 
Lord, Thou kens he *s gettin' an auld man, and wuU 
sune be gaun till his lang rest. Kennle a great fire 
in his heart wi* a lowin* coal aff thy holy altar afore 
he 's called on to gang through the dead-mirk dale. 
Follow him hame, and dinna leave him till thine ain 
wark has been accomplished in him. Amen.* 

While these petitions were fervently offered up on 
behalf of Jims, he knelt uneasily in front of the 
wooden settle. The reference to his old age did not 
conduce to any immediate consciousness, on his part, 
of the * moving of the Spirit.* He was sorely aggrieved 
by the daring impudence which had brought Mysie 
to give the Deity the information she had vouchsafed 
regarding his age. As he afterwards expressed it 
himself to Robin Marshall, * the pechin*, clypin' auld 
limmer, wad hae been muckle better employed at 
hame mendin* her man*s auld duds. She keeps John 
Sawers gaun aboot, puir auld body, waur than ony 
fricht. Set her up yonder to pray for onybody, the 
reeked auld carlin that she is.* 

After pronouncing the Amen, Mysie covered her 
face with her hands and remained silent for a few 
seconds, then sat up. She turned her face gravely 
towards Jims Buchan, but he made not the slightest 
sign of response. He kept his eyes intentionally 
straight to the front, so as to avoid her gaze. The 
point of his nose was well balanced in the air, and 
the sniffing sound was very audible. 

Mysie was not to be beaten off in this way, how- 
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ever. She moved along until she was quite close to 
him, laid her hand upon his knee and whispered in 
his ear. 

* Mysie Sawers,* he replied sternly, turning his small 
glowing eyes full upon her, 'an ye tak* my advice, 
ye '11 no fash to pray for onybody but yersel', for 
there 's naebody in the Muirlands but what kens that 
ye Ve been naething else than an ill-tongued limmer 
a' your days. Ye *11 dae a guid turn till ane and a* 
gin ye '11 gang straucht hame, and ne'er pit your nose 
in at this door again. Ye '11 hae mair chance o* the 
kingdom by daein' what ye ocht to by John Sawers 
that 's been a lameter for I hardly ken how mony 'ears 
wi' the pains, than lyin' there granein* like a miller's 
sow, and misca'in' your neebors.' 

With these words, hurled at Mysie in a loud, angry 
tone of voice, he drew his Kilmarnock over his ears 
and left the church. 

While Jims poured out this torrent of reproach, 
loud whisperings could be heard throughout the 
church, and under all was plainly visible a strong 
current of excitement. Such expressions as these 
could be heard from the audience : ' The Lord have 
mercy on a lost soul ' — ' Lord deliver those that are 
possessed ' — ' Cast out the evil one.* 

Ejaculations of a different kind were also poured 
forth: * Cleanse the house of God of those who 
blaspheme' — *Cast out the blasphemer.' 

For a few moments after Jims had disappeared, the 
excitement prevailed, and then a great silence fell on 
the place. 
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'This is a time for prayer and not for wrath/ began 
Mr. Benson with a quiet, tremulous voice. He bent 
his head solemnly and sadly for a little, then with 
pale, uplifted face he said, 'Let us pray for a lost 
brother that he may be brought back to the paths of 
righteousness and holiness, and feel the great need of 
salvation. Perhaps Mr. Windbag will lead us in 
prayer.' 

Mr. Windbag rose from his seat with a solemn 
aspect of face, wiped his mouth carefully with a 
coloured silk handkerchief, coughed deeply, struck his 
favourite attitude, that is, took hold of his right wrist 
with his left hand, bowed his head, shook his head 
solemnly and wisely, and thus began : — 

'Heavenly Fawther, do thou hear our humble 
request at this time, and answer us. We pray thee 
on behalf of a brother whose heart has grown fat that 
it cannot feel, whose eyes have become dim that they 
cannot see, neither does he understand Thy word nor 
Thy grace. O Fawther, melt the fat on his heart with 
a hot coal from thine own oven that Thy love may 
enter in and consume his worldliness. Anoint his 
eyes with precious ointment and let it be poured 
forth, that the truth may tak' haud o' him. Work a 
miracle in this man's heart, O Lord, that it may be a 
witness to the world of thy great power. Enter his 
heart and swell it out as the goodly dough rises with 
new barm, that he may become a power in this place. 
Speak to him Thyself. Lord, do thou enter in where 
man fails and work Thine own work with power so 
that the whole world may behold and marvel. Pour 
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into his heart the waters of the Holy river and let 
them run until this man's heart has been thoroughly 
cleansed. May this eicample of spiritual depravity be 
a lesson unto each and all of us here, and keep us 
watchflil in prayer. Bless this meeting to-night, and 
all the others that have been held in this place. May 
their end be a great harvest of souls. Bless each and 
all of us. Send us to our homes in peace. Those 
that have not yet been brought unto Thee to declare 
Thy mighty works, may they come now. Quicken 
their hearts, O Lord. Speak unto them with stam- 
mering lips and another tongue. Pardon all our 
iniquities. Amen.* 

* Hallelujah 1 praise the Lord 1 * 

During the meeting there sat silently and sadly 
with a perplexed look upon his face, a young man at 
the extreme end of the platform. He was Adam 
Scott. He seemed ill at ease and troubled. Several 
times Mr. Benson had approached him and whispered 
something in his ear. Once they remained for a con- 
siderable time in earnest conversation. 

When Mr. Jonathan Windbag, baker in Cauldshiels 
and elder of the Holy and True Kirk there, had fin- 
ished his petitions to the Deity on behalf of Jims 
Buchan, Adam looked extremely nervous and ex- 
cited. There was a period of silence during which 
every head was bowed after the example of Mr. Ben- 
son. At length the minister turned his head towards 
Adam Scott, and waited till he caught his eye. Cer- 
tain signs passed between them. Then the frail old 
minister announced that Mr. Adam Scott would give 
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his testimony. A deep murmur of satisfaction buzzed 
through the church. 

' Hallelujah ! Amen ! ' resounded from the lips of 
Mysie Sawers. 

Tammy Graham sighed deeply. ' It *s the Lord/ 
he said ; ' it *s the Lord. Let His will be done.* 

With mingled feelings, Adam rose to address the 
meeting. A creeping sensation passed through him. 
His mind seemed to him to be a complete blank; 
he had really no testimony to bear. His soul seemed 
to be barren and empty, but when he was on his feet he 
was greeted with such a storm of ' hallelujahs ! * and 
' amens ! * that a new foimtain of life burst forth spon- 
taneously in his heart, and his whole being was con- 
sumed with rapture. He spake as the Spirit moved 
him, and the words came from his heart hot and 
burning, and dropped from his lips like melted silver 
through a golden sieve. For the time being he 
became possessed of the gift of tongues, so elo- 
quently did he speak, so earnestly, so movingly. 
The entire audience were stirred to the very depths. 
Never before had they heard the word of truth deliv- 
ered through the medium of the human tongue so 
eloquently and with such marvellous power. 

' Surely the Lord is in our midst, and we knew it 
not,* said Mr. Benson, during a pause in Adam's 
address. 

He began again, and for nearly half an hour he 

carried his audience away on the wings of his oratory, 

and bound them in ecstasy. At one point he rose to 

such a climax that the entire audience involuntarily 
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stood up on their feet. Yet he was not conscious of 
their ecstacy. Gradually his voice fell, and he spoke 
in slow measured tones towards the end, and every 
word sunk deep into the hearts of all. 

At length he stopped short with these words — 
• This day have I begotten thee.' Adam's testimony 
was the greatest triumph yet attained in the cause of 
the Stoneybum Kirk. 

He sat down as if in a dream. A dim recollection 
as of a vision long past loomed hazily in his mind. 
Nor could he recall any of all the words he had 
spoken. Only the last sentence remained in his 
mind, ' This day have I begotten thee.* At this mo- 
ment Adam Scott felt a chill in his heart more intense 
than anything he had ever experienced before. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

AFTER THE REVIVAL MEETING 

The Staneshaw brig, lonely and weird, with its grey- 
stone arch tufted with ling, and the fresh, sap-green 
leaves of dandelions on its ledges, and overshadowed 
with the drooping willow and lilac, looked strangely 
tall and narrow in the pale moonlight, and cast an 
elongated shadow slantwise over the brink of the bum 
below. All was silent as silent could be. A slight 
touch of frost made the air cool and bracing, and 
slightly stiffened the young shoots of grass. The foot- 
path from Stoneybum Kirk to the brig led through a 
fringe of young spruce and fir that skirted the edge 
of the bum for a considerable distance. 

Suddenly there were sounds of a sharp switching of 
twigs, and quick, firm footsteps. The footsteps were 
those of Adam Scott, and the switching was the effect 
of his stick upon the young branches as he whirled it 
quickly through his hand. 

The quick nervous motions of his limbs were pecu- 
liarly in keeping with his state of mind. Thought 
crowded on thought like wave on wave, and deep 
heart-stirring emotions were clamant in his breast. 
Their surge sounded in the chamber of his heart like 
the breaking of water on the shore. As he strode 
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along he reviewed in his mind again and again the 
proceedings of this, the last night of the meetings in 
Stoneybum. He felt sure that he had done right in 
giving his testimony of the great change that had 
come into his life. He had never felt the power of 
the Spirit as he felt it to-night. The experience was 
a new and a strange one. The sounds of the ' halle- 
lujahs ' and ' amens * that were poured forth as he 
stood up to bear witness to the truth, were still 
echoing in his ear. The declaration of his conver- 
sion would be a great triumph to the cause of the 
Stoneybum congregation. It had been hailed with 
joy and deep fervent responses. He had been among 
the last to declare before the world his experience, 
but the joy with which it had been received kindled 
a new fire in his heart, and aroused a new enthusiasm 
in his soul. Indeed his testimony had been all but 
wrung out of him. It was not until the chorus of 
' Hallelujahs * sounded in his ear that he felt the first 
real outburst of enthusiasm, but once the smouldering 
timber of his heart did catch fire it burned with awful 
fiiry. It was all ablaze now. Yet the experience was 
so new and so strange withal that his mind was slow 
to follow with acquiescence the rapid flow of his emo- 
tions. The floods rose wildly around him, but they 
seemed always to break as if on hidden rocks. Their 
flow was not so smooth as his heart desired. A new 
and great reality had entered into his life, yet it 
seemed not to bring peace but rather a sword. 
Heart and mind were in loud debate somehow about 
the possession of this newly conquered region, and 
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Adam himself appeared but to stand by and watch 
the conflict, without taking part, only feeling agitated 
by the strife. He had already reached the stile at 
the top of the slope above the bum, and was about 
to emerge into the highway when his attention was 
attracted by the grey-clad figure of a person moving 
from the one side of the bridge to the other. It 
stood under the thick shadow of the lilac and leaned 
lightly against the copestones with one arm resting on 
the top. 

In a moment another species of thought and feeling 
appeared on the tablet of his heart, awakened by the 
recollection of an engagement which he had made a 
few nights before. It was an engagement which he 
had rashly, and thoughtlessly made, and which on the 
following day while in a cooler and more thoughtful 
frame of mind he resolved not to keep. But that 
promise so rashly made was already on the brink of 
fulfilment, by no act of his own will, but as it seemed 
by force of circumstances and the stern hand of fate. 
As a matter of fact it had entirely fled from his mem- 
ory until thus so rudely brought back as he stepped 
with trembling limbs over the rough wooden stile. 
He was greatly disturbed as the objects of memory 
crowded thickly upon him. His whole life and be- 
ing, as it were, emerged in a moment into a new 
world. The transition was sudden, and generated 
within him two of the most contrary elements of 
human experience — pleasure and pain — pleasure in 
as much as he passed quickly from one strong emo- 
tion to another ; pain, in that his rtiind escaped from 
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the trammels of mental debate and doubt, only to 
encounter other misgivings and fears. This mingled 
experience however was short-lived, for it is of the 
nature of the human constitution that a strong pleas- 
urable emotion possesses the whole man and for the 
time being displaces any object of thought however 
vivid or assertive. 

The figure remained motionless under the lilac 
until he approached. A thick heavy plaid was drawn 
over the head and shoulders, so that the only parts 
of the person's face that were visible were the eye- 
brows, nose and mouth. Yet there was that elegance 
about the whole form which only the radiance of 
moonlight can reveal in perfection. The outline was 
so rounded and full, the head and shoulders so well 
poised and balanced. Adam's keen eyes caught it all 
at a glance. He walked sharply along, then abruptly 
stopped. What was that other object that appeared 
suddenly before him? How or whence had it come? 
There was no plaid on the shoulders and the head 
was bare. The face was sweet, though sad. He 
stood still, gazing in untold wonder at the image 
before him. The lips opened as if to speak but no 
words were audible. Then the expression of the 
countenance passed through a curious transformation 
and finally settled into a fixed set of features, which 
were none other than those of Nansie Waugh. At 
this moment he felt a numbing chill creep through 
him. He involuntarily shut his eyes and pressed the 
lids close together. When they were open again he 
saw the vision no more. 
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His next consciousness of the re&l world was of a 
half smothered sniggering proceeding from the region 
of the lilac. He slowly approached in a half-dazed 
state. 

* Eh ! I ne'er thocht ye were sic a sheep. Did ye 
think I was some warlock? * 

*I was thinking nothing aboot warlocks/ replied 
Adam rather sharply. 

Liz was not prepared for what seemed to her a 
half-angry reply. 

* I 'm vexed if I gied ye a fricht, but 1 thocht ye 
wad hae kent me.* 

' I got nae fricht,' he answered in the same irri- 
tated manner, 'what was there to be fley*d at? * 

Liz hung her head in silence for a little, overcome 
with vexation. At length she said, * Ye 're angry at 
me for comin* I think. I wuss I hadna.* 

'Angry? what for would I be angry?' 

' Are ye no angry, Adam ? ' 

' I dinna ken what can put it intil your head that 
I 'm angry.' 

' Weel, ye juist look like it. An ye *re no angry, 
ye 're awfu' queer the nicht. They maun surely hae 
been daein' something to ye by ord'nar' at the 
meetin'.' 

' It 's a' in your ain imagination, Liz, for I 'm sure 
I *m nae queerer the nicht than at ony ither time.* 

' I dinna believe ye, and ye ken fine yersel' ye *re 
no the same. And ye wad juist say what ye think, ye 
wad tell me to gang awa' hame for I see brawly ye 
dinna want me.* 
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« I Ve never thocht onything o* the kind. Ye Ve 
juist got a wheen notions intil your head.* 

'There's nae notions in my head. An I had 
thocht on *t I wadna hev waited here sae lang. An 
ye didna want me to come, ye should hae said sae 
afore this.* 

' I believe ye juist want a quarrel. I canna help 
your noddle getting filled wi' a lot o' ferlies, can I ? ' 

'Ye may crack that gait gin ye like, but I ken 
different. Weel weel, I dinna care, I can toddle awa' 
hame and leave ye to yerseP.' With these words 
she turned quickly on her heel and walked off with 
an independent air. 

' Hold on,* he shouted after her, ' ye 're no gaun 
awa' that wy surely.' 

*Guid nicht t' ye,' she replied over her shoulder 
and walked on. 

' Toots woman, come back. I was nane angry, ye 
juist thocht it.' 

She paid no heed, but continued to direct her 
footsteps towards the Shingle Brae, at the foot of 
which a path struck out which led over the hill to 
Whaupknowe. For a few moments, Adam remained 
where he was, in a leaning posture against the bridge, 
beating the ground with his stick. He was meditat- 
ing whether he would allow her to go on herself or 
whether he would go after her. He felt that he had 
not been so pleasant as he might have been. The 
vision of Nansie was still vividly in his mind. Yes, 
he would go and make friends with her again. 
Accordingly he set off at a sharp pace. Abready, Liz 
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was pretty well ahead. He called out to her but she 
made no reply, only walking a little faster. He took 
to running now, and the sounds of his feet could be 
heard a good distance off. When she heard him 
begin to run behind her, she set off with a run too. 
It was not far to the wicket where the path began. 
In a few seconds she had reached it, passed quickly 
through, and set off at a trot again up the side of the 
brae. She was scarcely half way up when he over- 
took her. 

* Ye 're in a big hurry, surely,' he said, at the same 
time taking hold of her by the plaid. 

'Adam Scott, what d'ye mean?* she replied, 
breathing hard from running up the steep side of the 
hill, ' d' ye think I can drag baith you and myseP up 
this steep brae ? ' 

' Tak' a blaw for a minute then. There 's nae that 
muckle hurry.' 

' This is no your road hame. What are ye comin' 
this wy for?' 

'My word, ye were talking about angry folk a 
minute syne. Ye 're a bonnie picture o't yersel' enow. 
I think ye look far bonnier when your birse is up.' 

The moonlight shone full upon her face. Her 
plaid had slipped back over her head. The beams 
were reflected from her eyes in shafts of clear, 
brilliant light. At this moment Adam Scott thought 
he had never before looked upon a picture more 
beautiful. 

' Let us be friends again,' he continued, taking her 
by the hand. 
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A smile lit up her face, and the majestic frown 
disappeared. 

' But have n't we aye been friends ? ' she repHed, 
at the same time pawkily turning the side of her 
head to him. 

He encircled her neck with his arm, and drew her 
close to him until their cheeks met. 

'Are we juist friends; nae mair than friends?' she 
whispered in his ear. 

He drew her closer to him, and pressed his lips to 
hers. As he did so, a shower of fiery light from her 
eyes fell upon his face. He was enthralled by the 
glitter. 

'That's mair than friendship, isn't it?' he said 
very earnestly. 

In reply she only locked her arm the more firmly 
round him. 

There was a period of silence now, during which 
they listened to the beating of each other's hearts. 

The beating of the heart is a kind of language 
which may be heard and understood. Its voice 
is inarticulate, but yet intelligible. It repeats the 
natural poetry of the human soul. 

In this language, then, they conversed for a period, 
understanding its every tone and idiom, every dehcate 
poetic turning. 

'Let us have a seat on that cairn owerby,' said 
Adam, breaking the silence. 

They both rushed along the brow of the hill together 
towards the two or three boulders of stone that pro- 
jected above the surface of the ground. 
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*This is an awfu* cauld bit; let 's gae farther roun'. 
Ay, there *s a warmer bit ower there amang the whins. 
It 's fine and bielded/ said Liz, and immediately set 
out for the spot indicated, Adam following closely 
behind. 

It was a pretty, sheltered nook on the shoulder of 
the hill, thickly covered with whins and juniper, and 
a few splatches of broom. The yellow blooms of the 
whins were quite visible against the dark background, 
and in the pale-blue moonlight, looked something like 
wallflower. Behind a thick copse of these there was 
an open space covered with tufts of old grass. Here 
they sat down. Liz opened out the fold of her plaid, 
and passed the comer of it round Adam's shoulders. 
In this manner they sat for a considerable time. 

'Isn't it fine and lown here,' she said, with a 
tremble in her voice. 

He drew her close to him. She leaned on his arm, 
and put her head against his shoulder. Her warm 
breath fanned his cheek. Hard by a great passion- 
flower grew, with large, broad petals, crimson-dyed. 
It shone brilliantly in the night, and the chill air hurt 
it not. As the night went on, it became still more 
brilliant, and its petals larger and broader. It was a 
lovely plant, and watched by the angels of Heaven ; 
but it grew on the most slender of stems, and even 
the bielding of the whins would not protect it from 
disaster if a whirlwind beat down the valley. Already 
there was a change in the atmosphere. The great 
planet, that had risen like a ball of fire in the eastern 
sky, was in hiding behind a black cloud. Quickly 
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the tempest gathered. The windows of heaven were 
draped with thick, sable curtains. The moon refused 
to give her light. 

Suddenly the storm burst upon the valley, and 
swept with wild fury that lone hill-side. A great fear 
arose among the celestial inhabitants for the safety 
of the flower they had watched so tenderly. Now all 
was dark. The black clouds were driven furiously 
over the face of the planet, and far down below, the 
hills were covered. Then there came a lull, that 
intense calm which succeeds the storm. Through a 
blue rift in the clouds the angels looked down, and 
lo ! beside a headless stem lay the passion-flower — 
its glory dead, its petals beaten in the dust. That 
night there was weeping in heaven and great 
mourning. 
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CHAPTER XV 

CONSCIENCE 

It was already the middle of May month. Nature 
looked everywhere gay — prematurely gay. It might 
have been midsummer to judge from the display of 
blossom and foliage. The atmosphere was dry and 
hot, and the lea everywhere broken with great deep 
cracks, the ground was so baked and dry. Rain had 
not fallen since the end of January, with the exception 
of a slight shower in April. The grass was short, and 
slightly tipped here and there with yellow. It was 
hard work for the creeping clover roots even to com- 
bat the hard soil. 

The drought had not yet begun to show any visible 
effects on the trees and bushes, however, except that 
the blooms seemed somewhat smaller in size, and 
on the whole, perhaps, of a browner tint than 
usual. The hardier root-plants still maintained a 
sturdy independence. 

The farmers generally agreed that things 'wadna 
be a wheet the waur o' a bit plash o* weet noo, were 
it naething else than for the sake o' the lambs, they 
were sae sma*, and the yowes had maist nae milk ava'.* 
But day after day the signs of rain were becoming 
fewer, and a deeper blue was settling in the sky. 
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GowanhiU was no exception to the beauties of a 
too early summer. The great broad meadow that 
stretched away to the south of this mansion was 
delightfully verdant — the drought not yet having 
exhausted its deep marshy soil of moisture. The two 
great sycamores on the lawn were in full foliage, and 
already the elms, with strange-looking protuberances 
on their trunks, were beginning to conceal among 
their branches of serrated leaves their rich brown 
clusters of flowers, and the noisy rooks. Lime 
and beech were gorgeously decked in the lightest 
green attire, and even the slow ash, bald and stem 
with its blunt-looking bulbs, was full of hope and 
promise. 

It was a sunny morning — close and warm. There 
was no stir in the air, and the deep hush of nature 
was eloquently mute. 

In a bow of the east wing of GowanhiU house was 
situated a long, narrow, rambling room. This was 
Adam Scott's dormitory. The window was exactly 
on the south-east comer of the bow. The upper 
half of the window was several inches down, so that 
the strong odour of hawthorn hoar which grew in 
rich profusion near by poured its unseen essence 
in upon the sleeper. His brow was hot and feverish, 
and though far away in the land of Nod, he lay with 
his eyes slightly open, so that through the narrow 
slits the shadows of things fell upon his retina strangely 
distorted and weird. 

He had lain down the night before haggard and 
weary, yet restless and disturbed. The bed was 
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thorny. He could not force the pillows into a com- 
fortable position. The clothes were heavy and 
oppressive. A cruel worm gnawed the strings of 
his heart. He rose, paced the room, lay down 
again. Several times he repeated this distracting 
process. He drew aside the curtain from the 
window and peered out into the darkness. The 
clock struck one in an impressive, solemn manner, 
warning-like, and then the sound died gradually 
and softly away. Once again he tried to come 
to some reconciliation with his unfriendly couch. 
But still he was excited and feverish, worst of all 
haunted by the strangest visions. At length he 
began to drowse, and gradually fell into a deeper 
doze, and so through a troubled sleep he wrestled 
on towards morning. 

The morning was very still. Peace reigned supreme 
throughout all nature. Within that room there was 
quietness too as the very grave — broken only now 
and then by a strange, sobbing sound, stifled and 
hollow as a deep sea sough. 

What a strange mechanism the human soul is ! 
But for its bodily encasement of nerves and ganglia — 
that telegraphic medium between the soul and the 
world — what dire warfare and tumult might wage all 
unseen, unknown ! But for that tell-tale of human 
passion and soul life, the countenance with its story- 
telling lines and those liquid reflecting orbs that 
speak of worlds unseen, what tragedy, what comedy, 
what joy, what gladness might prevail all unfolded to 
our wondering senses ! 
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The silent chamber echoed not but in fitful sob- 
bing the tragic scenes enacted within that slumbering 
form. A raven of prodigious size sat upon his bosom 
and pecked the substance of his heart, nor yet could 
he raise his limp hand to smite the monster from its 
prey. Still it sat and still it pecked, invisible in its 
blackness, but the wounds it made were real, deep, 
excruciating. Its claws were of glowing fire, and its 
beak as red-hot pincers — terrible to behold. Its 
huge form was stretched across the sleeper's recum- 
bent body — a foot on each arm. Now its beak was 
buried deep in the integuments of his heart, now it 
was uplifled, lapped in blood — great lumps of 
brandered carrion sticking to its fiery ' wicks.' Now 
it stood in wicked satisfaction gazing on the writhing 
face of the sufferer, and wiped its ghastly beak upon 
his shoulders, leaving awful sores and sodden marks 
upon its trail. Suddenly it flapped its wings and its 
bulky form became still more bulky and awful. Deep 
sunk its claws into the bony substance of his arms 
until every nervous filament of his being burned with 
anguish, exquisite and awful. Its sable wings were 
suddenly outspread until they filled the whole 
breadth of the room, and then it began to mount into 
the air, carrying its prey lightly within the circle of its 
glowing talons. 

A convulsive sob, a wild jerk of the limbs, a spasm 
of the neck and breast broke the stillness of the 
room. The sleeper opened his eyes. The con- 
tracted muscles of his face relaxed. He raised him- 
self on his arm, with a stony, stupid stare, and lay 
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back again. His gown was open at the neck; his 
arms bare. A cold^ clammy moisture covered his 
fevered body. 

The rooks were cawing with a quarrelsome noise 
among the elms. A blackbird carolled among the 
rhododendrons and the sparrows chirped about the 
lanes. In the distance the screaming lapwings went 
on with their morning sport. But their noise fell sadly 
on his ear. He slightly shivered and the dark vision 
sped rapidly through the circle of his mind. Its 
horrid details were brought back vividly to his memory. 
A faintish sensation came over him. His lips became 
numb and palsied, and on his breast a seared spot 
remained that was painful even to the touch. He 
breathed a sigh of relief, glad to have awakened from 
the horrors of a hideous nightmare. The clock tolled 
out the hour of four. He yawned wearily and 
stretched himself violently. The rooks continued 
their noisy babble. The god Somnus seemed to 
have forsaken him entirely. Nor was he himself too 
willing perhaps to encounter Morpheus again; the 
recollections of their last meeting not being too 
inviting. 

He sprang suddenly to his feet at last, went over 
to the window and gazed out on the widespreading 
scene that sloped grandly with undulating swells down 
to the bum. 

The unrivalled beauty of the scene thus spread 
before his hungering eyes, deepened by that other 
magnificence which can only be imparted to a land- 
scape by the rising sun, fell upon his astonished gaze 
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with appreciation and awe. It was in strange con- 
trast to that other world in which he was compelled 
to live perforce within the circuit of his own fleshy 
system. 

His matted sable locks hung dank about his fore- 
head, and his aureoled eyes looked wistful and sad, 
marked on their outer under sides with lines of regret. 
The face as a whole looked haggard and much thinner 
than it usually was. 

He turned to the wash-stand and laved the water 
over his head and face and neck. It was delightfully 
cooling. Quickly he dressed and went downstairs. 
The noise of his footsteps sounded strangely in the 
wide empty hall at such an early hour. He trod as 
lightly as possible, and in a minute he was in the 
fresh open air. 

The atmosphere was cooling as a draught of wine. 
He crossed the lawn, passed through a little side gate 
that led into the elms, where on his approach the 
rooks took to another fit of angry cawing. * Caw, 
caw,' came from a hundred hoarse voices. He was 
glad to escape from their noise. The narrow foot- 
path led to a small open field on the other side 
where a few sheep grazed. As he drew near they 
rose one by one, shook their tails, and moved away 
to the other side; the lambs after a period also 
started up and darted madly after their mothers, 
bleating as they went. 

The white stones of the bum lay high and dry. 
The * plums ' ^ were the only parts of its narrow 
1 Plum — pool. 
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channel that showed signs of water, and even these 
had become shallow by the continued drought. 

He crossed the bum in the same leisurely fashion 
in which he had crossed the field, joined a footpath 
a little further up, and made straight for the Forest 
Hill, which loomed silently in view away to the west. 
The path was lonely and unfrequented. It suited his 
present frame of mind, and for the next two hours he 
gave himself up entirely to hard penitential exercise 
and meditation. 

This heart-searching process was a bitter one, 
earnest, severe. The stings of remorse went to the 
depths of his heart like a triple-pronged creeper on 
the bed of the ocean, and raked it thorough. Out 
of it came things new and old, foul and fair. If this 
is what is meant by the burning of repentance — the 
Gehenna that consumes the refuse, the vice of the 
human soul, then truly for Adam Scott this process 
was deep, sore, all-searching. In his bosom the 
ashes were long to smoulder, and the thick smoke to 
rise. For him Eden could be no more. 

What a life is that which is called human, rational, 
moral ! In that boundless region of unexplored 
ethical infinity must the soul for ever wander without 
rest, without hope of ever returning to a state when 
guilt shall be forgotten? Or must it, through endless 
time, wander among inexorable laws whose only 
purpose is to condemn at each new stage and con- 
front their victim with the memory of his sin? Is 
there no justification at all for ever in the rational 
order of things for him who errs? In this fleshy 
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state, at least, there seems to be none, 'Irrevo- 
cable ' seems to be the only word that marks the 
quality of certain phases of human conduct, and 
memory with awful nemesis stands by in brutal 
tyranny. Never yet in the economy of rational 
affairs has there been shown, or has the heart con- 
ceived, a loophole of escape or condonation for sin 
in passion however strong. Whatever be the abso- 
lute relation between passion and guilt in the moral 
economy, man has never yet truly found condona- 
tion for the latter by the former. 

This was the awful quandary in which Adam 
Scott found himself on this beautiful sunny morning 
in May. 

By all the laws of honour he was bound to Nansie 
for life, by those of guilt he was bound to Liz — a 
double relationship which nature and reason alike 
condemned. He weighed the situations in the 
balance. The scales went down in favour of Liz. 
There could be no mistake, for he himself stood 
apart, neutral. If bias could enter at all, or doubt, 
he would certainly touch the scale with his finger on 
behalf of Nansie. But no — the result was clear, 
definite. Liz had gained the day. He determined 
to abide by the result. But alas ! no human deci- 
sion could alter the hard facts that stood firm as a 
rock outside of him, and demanded from him, as 
their partial creator, some explanation of the part 
he had already played. 

Two problems stood before him clamant for solu- 
tion. Would he go to Nansie, make a full and peni- 
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tent confession, and ask forgiveness, or would he pass 
out of the sphere of her life forever, with not a word 
of explanation ? Shame forbade the former ; natural 
honour the latter. He was almost beside himself 
with distraction. The natural order of things refused 
to be reconciled to him. 

He was standing now on the top of the Forest 
Hill. A wide and glorious world stretched around 
him, radiant in the pure robes of morning. The con- 
trast between the moral and the physical was sharp. 
It struck him forcibly. In the latter there was so 
much room to reel ; in the former, so boundless in 
its scope, and yet in all its infinity how narrow were 
the paths upon which human life could tread ! 

He stood there for a long time, battling with the 
conflicting elements of his own soul. As he stood, a 
thick fog that had hung over the valley rolled further 
and further westward, until it disappeared entirely 
beyond the horizon. 

Was it symbolic of the hollow places of the human 
soul, he wondered, and would a time come when the 
trammels of guilt and fate would bind him no more ? 
A faint gleam of hope shot into his heart. But yet 
it seemed as if the mists of his life were fated not to 
disappear behind the horizon, but only to roll round 
the circuit of his life, in endless motion. 

Now he had solved the problem of life and its guilt 
at least so far as it concerned himself. He would 
never see Nansie again. He would try to pass out of 
the current of her life for ever, until his very being 
should be to her but a dim nameless object on the 
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horizon of her memory. With this resolution in his 
heart he wandered down the steep hill-side, sadly 
and solemnly, retracing his steps to Gowanhill, 
where the morning had broken over him with grim 
shadows, and not in gladness and peace. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

HE CAME NOT 

From the Rabbit Craigs a bird's-eye view could be 
had of Redbum, as it nestled under the shadow of the 
drooping ash trees. Just above the thick thorn hedge 
that surrounded them, the whitewashed gable end of 
the bam glinted afar in the sunshine of evening. 
The white peat-reek rose from the thatch roof, curling 
heavenwards, and bore witness to the fact that peace 
reigned supreme about the farm-town of Redbum. 
Draw nearer, and you will hear the sounds of cattle 
lowing, the baying of calves, the cackling of poultry, 
the clanking of horse's feet — all this as before ; but 
you will hear no human voice, except now and then 
in suppressed tones. The daily routine of work goes 
on as it ever did, but everything has somehow a dull 
thud about it now ; even the thresher's flail, as it 
falls upon the green rashes that are being ' bittled ' 
into lint bands, sounds muffled and funereal-like. 
' Toshoch,* daughter of * Hawkie,' croons eerily in 
her mother's stall, yet she is not supposed to know 
why. There is the birr of the spinning wheel too, 
but its sound is on the lah mode scale. The old 
eight-day clock swings solemnly away with its heavy 
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pendulum as it ever did, but och ! it ticks so sadly, 
and the hollow echoes from the box-bed resound as 
from the depths of the grave. A bent old staff, once 
warm by the feeble grasp of thin frail fingers, but 
now cold, cold, stands lonely by the ingle, its rugged 
crook worn thin on the top, and white. And then over 
there, between the south window and the ingle, — ah, 
Heavens ! that we should name it, — what is this the 
eye beholds, so empty, forlorn, severed for ever from 
all that gave soul and life to its worm-holed arms 
and stocks, with its tall straight back — a grey 
woollen plaid flung over it — ghastly by its very 
emptiness? A black baudrons with white breast and 
feet rests on the leaf that is hinged to its left arm, 
and purrs and mews pettishly, childlike, and fretful. 
No wonder that the four-legged creepie is drawn 
nearer to the fire, summer though it be, where sits a 
bent figure gazing at the glowing peats, her face 
swollen and red with weeping, and her eyes lost in 
the depths of their sockets ! Ever and anon the 
fountain of tears bursts forth as the crooked staff 
seems to start up, and a sound of rustling is some- 
where heard in the unfathomable depths of that all 
too empty chair. Its echoes faint gradually away in 
the chambers of the heart. 

Merciful P'ather, what strange ways thou dost lead 
thine own children ! How feebly does the eyesight 
of our human vision peer into the mysterious work of 
thy providential work ! How little of all the plan 
Thou hast created for the workings of a universe do 
the sons of Adam and Thine realise ! How litde of 
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thine infinite wisdom do they apprehend ! As it was 
in the beginning, it is now and will ever be until the 
shades of night are past. 

During the entire afternoon Nansie had sat before 
the fire listless and dowie. At intervals she buried 
her face in her hands, and the tears spurted through 
between her fingers. She had been seized with these 
periodic outbursts ever since the day on which the 
mortal remains of her grandmother had been com- 
mitted to the cold clay of Rottenstocks churchyard. 
To-day she was passing through one of these sad ex- 
periences. They were becoming less frequent as the 
days went by, but each new attack was more awful 
and severe than the preceding one. To-day she had 
grown hysterical. A nervous twitching was very visi- 
ble about the region of the mouth, and her fingers 
clutched at things in a spasmodic manner. These 
things were silently observed by the mother, who was 
not a little alarmed by the effects which mental dis- 
tress was beginning to work on her daughter's state of 
health. She did not restrain her, however, earnestly 
hoping that, if left to herself, she would grow out of it 
when the fountain of tears had been spent. 

' Nansie, d* ye no think ye *d be the better o* a 
stravaig through the lea-parks?* she said at length, as 
her daughter drew the cutty stool closer to the fire. 
' Ye Ve juist been hirplin aboot the ingle a* day. It 
wad dae ye guid to gang oot for a while. There 's a 
braw lot o' denty-lions growing aboot the backs o* the 
dykes, a* in full bloom. Gin ye wad gather the fou o' a 
creel o* them I wad brew twa or three bottles o* wine.' 
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Nansie made no reply, only turned her head to the 
south window, and gazed silently and thoughtfully out 
on the glitter of orange light that gladdened the droop- 
ing branches of the hedge, which shaded the pond of 
water in front of the house. The ducks were disport- 
ing themselves merrily in the shallow, green-covered 
water, sailing now calmly and majestically with arched 
necks, now darting at the flies that hovered about the 
grassy edges of the pond. It did her heart good to 
watch those happy creatures, with never a sorrow in 
their white rounded breasts, never a tear in their eyes. 
She watched them for a bit, and, as she watched, her 
eyes became dry. 

Suddenly she rose from her seat, put on her white 
sun-cap and stole out into the fine balmy air of even- 
ing. From the cart-shed she took a small willow 
creel, hung it over her arm, and wandered away over 
the gowan-spangled lea. The fields were gorgeously 
decked in gold and purple, pranked with daisies white 
and red, and buttercups, and small orchids. Here 
and there patches of crowfeet with their clinging yel- 
low tendrils covered a rounded knoll, but hardly a 
blade of grass could be seen. The ground was very 
parched, cracked and open, gaping for moisture. 

Nansie noticed these things and pitied the lambs ; 
they seemed so dwarfish and so much in need of 
milk. She did not dwell long, however, to contem- 
plate them. She strolled along, plucking the heads 
from the dandelions as she went. The Rabbit Craigs 
were in view, and she longed to be there. Bathed in 
the evening sunshine they looked picturesque, clear 
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and defined. A band of yellow light crowned their 
rugged tops. The sun's rays seemed to beat sheer 
down upon them, with such a full liquid glitter. 

To the Craigs her heart was bound by some invisible 
force, majestic-like, which made every stone of it, 
every bush and blade of grass, dear to her. This 
spot was to her a kind of transfiguration mount, which 
brought to the surface of her being every force and 
impulse, every sacred thought and feeling hidden 
deep in the mine of her heart. Here these hidden 
principles began to well out, as a powerful spring does 
when the rock has been struck, and the waters are no 
more restrained. From the secret recesses of her 
nature these evolved outward, and spread, like mag- 
netic arcs, over the surface of her face all the virtues 
and graces of her soul. 

Of late she had found herself often here, led hither, 
as it were, by some invisible power, and then left all 
alone. The power that led her brought her but to 
the desert, to the mountain apart, and then withdrew ; 
left her to hope and wish and pray, to gaze heaven- 
wards and out upon the broad lea. The sun shone 
bright at first, and often did she pray on bended knee 
with face uplifted towards his girdle of light, and all 
this through many days, for a long time each day. 
But always, with the same expression on her lips, 
she turned away, ' Ah ! he winna come the nicht.* 

Clouds were beginning to overshadow the Craigs 
now, and a great fear took possession of her each 
time she had to turn away alone, desolate of heart. 
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If only she could lay the burden of her sorrow at 
his feet for one brief moment, but — 

To-night a new gleam of hope darted into her soul. 
The Craigs were brilliant, lapped in golden light, like 
the seashore with feathered spray. Would all this 
glory be in honour of his coming? Would he come 
to-night? 

Already she was there, alone, all alone, waiting, 
patiently waiting. 

* It maybe he will come yet,* she lisped. How 
fondly are our human hopes cherished, how credu- 
lous our faith, when they rest on a strong desire. 
May it not be that this is the foundation of all true 
faith and hope? that the heart's strong desire is the 
good mother that tells us of our God ; that prompts 
to love and virtue, and in that love and virtue lays the 
foundation of our faith? If so, it would then be wise 
to found our creed on faith and not our faith on creed. 

Quickly the time flew by, and yet it seemed all so 
long. The Craigs had more and more lost their bril- 
liancy. She saw them now, not in sunshine, but in 
rain. Juniper and whin alike seemed laden with 
moisture, and strangely dim and bulky. 

Two pearly orbs filled the circuit of her eyes, and 
hung half suspended for a little while within those 
curving feathery lashes, then bounded out upon the 
flinty rocks, leaving two star-like marks upon their 
dappled surface. 

'He isna coming here the nicht. He will never 
come, I trow. Ah ! he winna come. I wonder gin 
he cares nocht for Nansie at a' now.* 
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Her fears were beginning to take definite shape in 
her mind now. A horrid blackness was gathering 
around her. She tried to weep, but the well of tears 
was already dried up. Something like a dull thud 
smote her on the forehead, and she turned her back 
upon the Craigs. The creel, half full of dandelion 
blooms, lay by her side. She lifted it in a mechanical 
manner and swung it over her arm. A moment she 
lingered, her eyes stone-fixed upon the ground. A 
broken sob, deep gurgling, heaved her breast. She 
quickly moved away, and looked not back again. 

The thick hedged lane was all too narrow for her 
now. The open field with its broad pastures called 
out to enter here. Over its matted ridges she sped 
her way, and down towards the bum. The heather- 
bleats bummed through the air and the lapwings 
screamed overhead, but she heeded them not. She 
trod on the daisies with an airy tread. They rose 
again when she was past. Her white sun-cap lay on 
the dandelion blooms in the willow-creel, and its 
ribbons flapped in the wind. Along the brow of a 
heavy slope she lightly stepped. The bum wimpled 
languidly by the roots of the thick beech hedge. 
Here and there its white channel bed, dry and lichen 
grown, gUnted through a break in the bank. Sud- 
denly she stopped, stood on the face of the knowe 
stone-still, her eyes eagerly scanning the course of the 
bum, straining them to catch the contour of a figure 
skulking along the back of the hedge. A bright 
colour rose in her cheeks, her eyes gleamed with 
hope. Even in the distance she could discern the 
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main details of the figure. He was moving away with 
a strange motion, evidently seeking to escape from 
view. 

She called to him. For a single moment he 
stopped short, then bending his head and shoulders 
stole away at a sharp trot. She could not understand 
this strange behaviour. Again she called out his 
name, but already he had escaped behind the close 
strip of plantation that ran down to the bum. Nansie 
was puzzled. He must have heard her. And so, lay- 
ing down her basket on the ground, she ran as fast as 
her feet would carry her to the foot of the plantation. 
When she arrived she was breathless, and before 
crossing the high wooden paling, she stopped to take 
breath. A covey of partridges fluttered into the wood 
at her approach, and disappeared among the thick 
low-set spruce pines. 

When she was on the other side she could only see, 
far away in the distance, the retreating figure, hardly 
visible among the dark brown heather that covered 
the wide open moor. Her heart was very full at this 
moment. Loud, passionate sobs burst forth and 
echoed in the hollow of the wood. A deep velvety, 
peachy colour clothed her cheeks. Her eyes had a 
distant expression in them. When she came back to 
the spot where the basket lay, she sat down and burst 
into a flood of tears. But by-and-by her eyes were 
dry again. 

' Fareweel then, and my heart's blessing gang wi' 
ye, and my warst wuss is only that ye may never hae 
a heart as sair as mine. Oh ! Adam, had I never 
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seen ye I had never lo'ed ye, never grutten as I hae 
dune the nicht 1 But ye maun e'en gang your ain 
gate and sae maun I ; you to love and happiness and 
I to greet and mourn, thirled to a broken heart. I 
grudgena her that 's beguiled ye, for weel I wat she 
lo'es ye, but sae did I ; ay, sae did I, lo'ed ye weel ; 
if nae better, nae waur than she, and may muckle luck 
attend her for she 's kith o' mine. But oh ! hech 
howe ! it 's a weary warld and an unco faucht to 
wrastle through. It 's ill to lift the mind frae its ain 
fyke. An I could leave thee, Adam, far ahint on the 
braid muir there, the wecht o* a heavy loupin-stane 
would be Ufted afF my heart. But I canna do 't, for 
ye 're twined round my heart strings, warped and 
fankled, ravelled and tied into a hard stane-knot. 
It's ill to bide, and yet I canna blame ye, for my 
faither sairly wranged ye. But oh, an ye had spoken 
but ae parting word — .* 

When she had murmured this soliloquy she placed 
the basket on her arm and proceeded on her way, 
dowie and weary, head-sore and heart-sore. It was 
already nigh nightfall. The lengthened shadows were 
becoming very indistinct. The clover and yellow rag- 
wort were just sufficiently moist to damp her shoes 
and skirts as she entered the south park. Her brow 
was very hot and her eyelids dry ; the lashes felt stiff. 
The farm town was very still but for the bleating of 
two pet tup-lambs crying for their evening meal. 
The smoke continued to curl from the old chimney- 
top. Her eye caught it just as she reached the nape 
of the knowe and her heart was touched. Ik was so 
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symbolic of home, peace, and comfort. A warm glow 
suffused her cheek. She felt as if returning from 
some long journey, returning to wander no more. A 
few moments later, and she had passed ben by the 
trans door where White met her, frolicked about her, 
licked her hand and wagged his tail in friendly 
greeting. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

STOPPING THE CRIES 

The parish church of Rottenstocks was not at any 
time, and is not now, remarkable for any great inter- 
est, historical or otherwise, unless it be for the number 
of sleepers which are always to be found within its 
walls during service on the Sabbath days. 

One notable event, however, happened, which is 
still remembered, at least by the few, and spoken of 
by the many. Indeed it forms the principal standard 
of chronology in those parts for determining the 
approximate date of events of old standing. The 
lint, which was unusually short and dwarfish, was in 
the bell — indeed 'far ower sune here,* as many a 
wiseacre, with a mournful shake of the head, declared. 
It was a serious prospect, for, ' lang or short,' it would 
have to be pulled at no very remote date. As Dauvid 
Johnston said, ' there was gaun to be nae length o' 
beet ava.' On the Sabbath day, the hottest that had 
been that year, the churchyard was dotted with small 
knots of people, all of the male sex. The women 
folks, as a rule, went into church and took their seats 
immediately on arrival. The men discussed sundry 
topics until the bell stopped ringing. The 'terrible 
drooth * was the subject of discussion to-day. Indeed, 
the matter had become so serious that on the two pre- 
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ceding Sundays, by a special request of the Kirk- 
Session, the minister had earnestly prayed for rain to 
refreshen the earth and bring forth food for man and 
beast. His prayers were still unanswered. To many 
this was a matter of concern and wonder, and some 
doubts were expressed about the efficacy of prayer. 
One individual, however, Andrew Clark by name, and 
weaver to his trade, who had been endowed with a 
remarkable gift of faith, said, * Nae doot it will come 
in the lang run, gin the minister juist hands at it.' 

' Man, ye gouk, Andra Clark, d* ye no see it *s gaun 
to be ower late noo were it to come this very nicht. 
The hay 's no muckle mair than a finger-length lang. 
It has nae time to grow. The seed '11 be on *t 
directly, and whaur will ye be?* 

These words of remonstrance were spoken by Rab 
Mungall, who had sown down a considerable quantity 
of ground in rye-grass, in the beUef that hay would 
bring a good price that year. 

* And forbye that,' broke in the laird of Linn, * the 
feck o' the yits is a' in the shot-blade. Yon waster 
park o* mine is juist as red as the day it was sawn. 
It 's no coverin' the clods yet. There *11 be nae strae 
ava. I dinna think I *11 ha'e mony thrave on the haill 
grand.' 

Suddenly the bell stopped ringing, and brought the 
discussion to an abrapt conclusion. 

It was not customary, indeed it was not thought 
necessary to open the church doors and windows dur- 
ing the week to let the fresh air in. Consequently, 
the atmosphere during service was close and heavy. 
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The place was pervaded by a perpetual odour of dry 
rot. To-day it was more than usuaUy stuffy. The 
women looked languid and tired^ and from all appear- 
ance one would have thought the usual hour's slumber 
was at hand. This was not the case, however ; there 
was to be no sleeping in Rottenstocks church that day. 

When the bell stopped, the precentor was all alert, 
ready to perform his duties, the first of which was the 
proclamation of banns of marriage. He waited with 
his arms on the desk for a few moments until the male 
part of the congregation had taken their seats. Then 
he rose to his feet and began to read out in a full, 
clear voice : ' There is a purpose of marriage between 
James Buchan and Margaret Waugh, both residing in 
this parish, of which proclamation is hereby made for 
the first, second, and — * 

At this point he was suddenly interrupted by a 
shrill, angry voice from the body of the church, * I 
stop the cries.' 

The precentor was puzzled. He was taken so 
unawares that he knew not what to do. He leaned 
forward with his hands on the desk, the perspiration 
standing on his forehead in great drops. 

Great excitement prevailed throughout the church. 
This one smiled ; the other one held down his or her 
head ; the faces of some became red like crimson ; 
others whispered something in the ears of the per- 
sons nearest them. One stem dame frowned severely 
at her two daughters, who were sniggering, with their 
heads under the desks, and their handkerchiefs stuffed 
partially in their mouths. 
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After a pause the precentor, holding out before him 
with trembling hands the proclamation paper, began 
to read it a second time. He was signally defeated 
in his attempt. A tall masculine-looking woman rose 
in the body of the church. She had a slip of paper 
in her hand from which she began to read in excited 
tones : — 'I, Isabella Marshall, forbid the banns of 
marriage between James Buchan and Margaret Waugh, 
for reasons which will hereafter be made known.* 

The precentor was baffled and sat down. He 
afterwards declared that he could hardly raise a tune 
that day for imagining that the floor was sinking 
beneath his feet. 

By-and-by the minister appeared; and after the 
first prayer, according to custom, the elders followed, 
among whom was Robin Marshall, ruling elder, and 
father of Bell — the same who had stopped the cries. 

Robin took his place in the pew in his usually calm 
and unperturbed fashion, as if nothing had happened. 
Bell kept her eyes sternly fixed on the east window 
throughout the service. As already said, there was 
no sleeping in church that day, and an entry may still 
be seen in the session records to the following effect : 
— ' The third Sunday before the summer sacrament, 
which day, after sermon, the session was convened 
pro re nata. Bell Marshall compeared and stated that, 
on account of a promise of marriage made to her by 
James Buchan, causing her much annoyance in pro- 
viding against said marriage, she had this day forbid- 
den the proclamation of banns between said James 
Buchan and Margaret Waugh until she had received 
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satisfaction for the slight. It was agreed to convene 
a meeting of session for Friday next, when James 
Buchan should compear and answer the charge.' 

In another entry made by request of the minister 
the following may also be found: — 'It is notable 
that this day there were no sleepers during the ser- 
mon, an occurrence which has not happened since 
the day the minister's stirks put their horns through 
the east window of the kirk, thirty years past, the 
second Sunday in May.' 

After the service Rab Mungall put his hand on the 
precentor's shoulder, as they were crossing the grave- 
yard, and said : — ' Man, John Russell, I didna think 
ye wad been sae easily beat aff wi' a wumman.' 

'Beat afF!' replied John, excitedly. 'I tell ye, 
she 's a billie. I had it in my head to go on, ye 
ken, but I chacked my tongue wi* my teeth, I gat 
sic a gliff.^ Sae that was hoo I lat her get it a* her 
ain way.' 

Jims Buchan was duly informed of the mishap 
that had befallen the preliminary proceedings neces- 
sary for the realisation of his proposed marriage by 
the laird of Linn, who, on his way home from church, 
made it a point to call in at Rashiehill with this 
express purpose. 

Jims was walking about the stackyard in his shirt- 
sleeves when the laird arrived. His face beamed 
with delight when he saw him. He had no other 
thought than that the laird had looked in on his 
way to congratulate him on his proposed change of life. 

1 GHff— fright. 
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* Ye werena at the kirk the day, Jims.' 

' Na, I wasna at the kirk. Hae ye been there 
yerseP?' and his round face beamed all over, his 
eyes disappearing as usual behind the little fat hills 
on his cheeks. 

' Ow, ay, I 'm juist on my road hame.' 

' Is there onything by ord'nar' gaun on ? ' he in- 
quired, with a merry twinkle in his eyes. 

The laird did not reply immediately. He was 
lighting his pipe in the mean time, while the burly 
farmer remained on tiptoe with expectation. 

' Is there onything by ord'nar* gaun on, I 'm 
speerin' ?' 

* Imph, imph ! this has been an exterordnar' day 
a* thegither.* 

Jims laughed uproariously, and clapped his leg with 
his hand. 

' Ye 're shurely in a big wy the day, Jims.' 

' I 've seen me waur, but what *s the sough wi' yer- 
sel* ? Ane wad think ye 'd seen your grannie's wraith, 
ye look sae thowless ^ like.' 

' Nae winder. What scrape *s this ye 've got intil ?* 

Another ebullition of laughter. 

* D' ye think it 's a terrible scrape, then, laird ? ' 

' Faith, and it has a' the appearance o' bein' a kittle 
business.' 

Jims sat down on the bottom of an old straw stack, 
with his arms folded, consumed with mirth. 

* Faith, ye '11 no be lauchin*, I 'm thinkin*, or ye get 
the fankle oot the rape.' 

^ Thowless — helpless. 
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' I '11 maybe no try to lowse 't, though.' 

' Man, ye 're shurely awfu' fiileish, Jims.' 

'What wy?' 

' No to get aflf wi* the auld love afore ye got on wi' 
the new.* 

The smile suddenly disappeared. 

' What in a' the warld are ye hintin' at, laird?' 

*I*m hintin' at Bell Marshall. Did ye no ken, 
yersel'?' 

' No, I didna ken onything aboot Bell Marshall ; 
what aboot her?' 

' Weel, she 's stopped the cries the day and says ye 
promised to mairry her.' 

' The deleerit ^ jade ! the wumman 's possessed. I 
ne'er promised to mairry her.' 

' Weel, I kenna, but that *s what she says, I 
reckon.' 

' The wumman 's in a creel, and no a wand round her.' 

'It's a maitter atween yersel's, of coorse. Nae- 
body has onything adae wi't; but ye maun surely 
hae had some dealings wi' her, or she wadna blame 
ye. Ye aye gat the name o' gaun aboot her. Ye 
ken that fu' brawly.' 

' Weel, I '11 no deny that I 've been aboot the hoose 
at an odd time, but that 's naething ava ; mony a 
man 's dune the like and no a word aboot it.' 

* True eneuch ; I couldna pit the like by my ain 
door for that maitter o't, but ye maun shurely hae 
carried her on a bit or she wad ne'er hae dune this.' 

* Weel, ye ken, it 's this wy, laird,' he replied, tak- 

1 Deleerit — beside oneself, insane. 
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ing off his bonnet and scratching his head ; ' I '11 no 
tak* wi' cairryin' her on to ony length, but it was ae 
nicht I had a dram — the only time maist I e'er fend 
drink in my head — I speer'd her gin she wad hae 
ony objection to bein* mistress at Rashiehill — a' in 
the wy o' dafl&n* mind, naething serious in*t — and 
she said she wad hae nae objections. Sae I said get 
on your kep,^ then, and come awa*. But she said 
that was awfu' litde wamin', and wadna be dacent. 
Sae I said an she didna come enow, she wad juist 
hae to bide whaur she was. Weel, ye ken, for a guid 
while after that I used to tak' a bit rise oot o* her, 
and speer whan she was comin' to Rashiehill — a* in 
the wy o' daffin*, ye ken, naething mair nor less. But 
that 's a' by lang syne.* 

' Weel, by here or by there, she *s determined to 
mak' a job o' ye, and says she has some writin' aff 
your hand ; ye '11 ken if that 's true ? ' 

' Eh ! man, d' ye tell me sae ? Has she that letter 
yet? Man, that wuU be the very deil in the hedge. 
I ne'er heard mair nor that. It 's no a day less than 
twa 'ear since I wrate that letter. I mind o't weel. 
It took me a haill eftemune to pen it ; but, mind, I 
ne'er said onything aboot mairriage in 't. It was a' 
juist a wheen haivers, ye ken. Paper cheap, d' ye see ; 
juist wrote onything. I wrate to see an she wad gang 
till the May Fair wi' me — a' even-doon daffin', ye ken 
— but she had the brunt fit at the time. Ye mind o' 
her gettin' her fit brunt? Weel, she couldna gang, 
and there was nae mair about it.' 
1 Kep— cap. 
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' I doot, Jims, ye *11 hae to male* some settlement, 
noo when it's gane sae far. I reckon she wants 
five hunder pound as a settlement to say nae mair 
aboot it.' 

* Five hunder ! ' 

' So her faither says. I didna hear him, but he 
tauld it to the schulemaister, and he tauld me.* 

' Five hunder ! Man, laird, I *11 ne'er be fit to pay 
that. It '11 pit me oot o' Rashiehill, giein' awa' sae 
muckle siller.' 

' Did she never say ocht aboot it till yersel' ? * 

* Ow, ay ; a guid whiley syne she wrate a lang 
letter, and sent it up wi* a callant, sajdn* an I didna 
tak' her she 'd lat me ken aboot it, but she ne'er 
spak' o' wantin' ony siller ower the head o't. Man, I 
wuss I had ne'er seen the face o' her. An she were 
doon Creich water in a spate, head doonmost, I 
wadna hae a tear i' my e'e. The deil himsel' wad 
hardly foddom ^ sic a trick as that. What d' ye think 
I sud dae, laird ? * 

* Man, I dinna ken hoo to advise ye, Jims. But 
it 's as clear as daylicht ye '11 hae to mak' some 
settlement. It 's a heap o' siller five hunder. I 'd 
offer her ae hunder to begin wi', an I were you, and 
gin she '11 no look at that I wad pit ither fifty till 't, 
but I dinna think ye sud gang ony farther.' 

' WuU ye gang wi' me, laird ? I 'm no very guid at 
settlin' thae kind o* things. Ye micht be spokesman.' 

' I '11 dae that willingly. Whan wad ye think o' 
gaun?* 

1 Foddom — fathom. 
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*It wad need to be settled sune, ye ken — say 
Fairsday nicht.' 

* That *11 fit me weel eneuch. Whaur wuU we meet? 
Wad the* Staneshaw Brig dae ? ' 

* Brawly, onless ye thocht on comin' this wy.* 

' It 's a lang wy round about to come this wy. 
We '11 juist say the Staneshaw Brig.* 

During the next few days Jims had a very bad 
time. The thought of parting with so much money 
pressed hard upon him. 

Thursday came at last, however, and he set out to 
meet the laird at the place appointed. Before 
starting, he put two hundred pounds in his pocket, 
although he had to fight a hard battle with himself 
before his heart would open to give away so large a 
sum. Several times he put it in his pocket, and then 
took it out again. It was the extra fifty that grieved 
him most. At length the time approached when he 
must start. He made one desperate attempt, and 
by this last act of will the money was duly secured in 
his breeches* pocket. 

A little before the hour appointed Jims arrived at 
the Staneshaw Brig. He had to wait for a consider- 
able time before the laird of Linn appeared above 
the brow of the glen. During this time he walked 
backward and forward between the brig and the 
Shinglebrae wicket — his mind crowded with various 
kinds of thoughts, topmost of which and the most 
oppressive was the thought of giving away the two 
hundred pounds. He put his hand into the pocket 
to make sure they were still there. No sooner did 
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he catch sight of the laird than he rushed off to meet 
him. They forgathered just at the foot of the Shingle- 
brae. 

' Ye Ve been in braw time/ began the laird. 

* Ow, ay, I could hae ga'en the road twice ower the 
time I 've waited.* 

' I was taigled/ ye ken, on the road, or I *d been 
in time. Still and on, we *11 be in braw time yet.' 

* Noo, laird, hoo are we to dae ? It 's juist come 
intil my head that I shouldna offer ony siller ava. I 
dinna see yet what wy I sud pay awa' sae muckle 
siller. I Ve nae richt to dae 't ava, and I dinna see 
hoo she can force me till 't.' 

' Ay, weel, ye see it *s this wy : the women fowk are 
queer cattle, and gin she were takin' ye to the Coort 
her word micht be ta'en afore yours, and ye wad be 
shure to come aff at the loss. Sae ye 're maybe 
better, noo that it *s gane sae far, juist to mak' some 
kind o' settlement and pay as little as possible. It '11 
keep down a heap o' ill-tongue in the kintrie.* 

The tenant o' Rashiehill reluctantly assented. 

Rottenstocks was reached at length. The smithy 
door was open, and in the centre stood Robin himself, 
his red cowl well drawn over his head. He held his 
snuff-box in the one hand, and between the forefinger 
and the thumb of the other, a pinch of snuff. He 
had just been in the act of lifting his hand to his nose 
when his attention was attracted by the appearance of 
the laird of Linn and Jims Buchan. 

' It 's a braw nicht, smith,' began the laird. 

1 Taigled — delayed. 
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* It's a* that' 

* Ye *re late in lowsin, shurely.* 

* Twa three odd jobs to get dune,* was the smith's 
short reply. 

' This is a bad job, smith, the stoppin' o' the cries.' 

' Weel, ye see, an fowk wuU pit their fingers atween 
the ribs, they maun juist thole when they get brunt.' 

' Vera true ; ow, ay, vera true.' 

' Man, it wasna a neighbourly trick ava to dae the 
like o' yon withoot ony wairnin',* said Jims, in a 
subdued fashion. 

' Ye were weel eneuch waimed, ye ken that fine,* 
replied the smith. 

' We 've juist come to mak* some kind o' settle- 
ment,' broke in the laird. 

'Hevye?* 

' Ay, we hev that.* 

* We *d better gang in by, and see the dochter her- 
sel*, then, and the auld wife.' 

So saying, the smith led the way into the kitchen 
of the house. Jenny, his wife, was donned in her 
long winsey-gown and sow-backed mutch. Bell was 
standing at the dresser with her back to the door, but 
did not turn round on their entrance. 

* This is the laird o' the Linn, and Rashiehill. The 
twa 's come to mak' a settlement.' 

'Ay, weel then,' replied Jenny; 'comeawa* ben 
and we 'U see what 's what.' 

After sitting for a period in silence, the laird began : 
'What were ye thinkin' on daein* regairdin' the 
maitter?' 
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* It'll be for hersel* to speak, ye ken/ replied 
Jenny. * Bell, ye '11 better come anowre and be your 
ain spokesman.' 

Bell looked very doure and sulky. Her answers 
were short and cutting, and altogether matters did 
not forebode an easy settlement. Jims was very quiet 
and nervous. His hand was very near the pocket 
where the two hundred pounds were lodged. 

' If he likes to gie me five hunder pound I '11 say 
naething mair aboot it.* 

Jims's eyes opened fairly on hearing this. As 
Jenny afterwards said, * there was ne'er sae muckle o' 
the white o' Jims Buchan's een seen a' the days o' 
his life afore.* 

'The wumman's no in her judgment,' he said, 
after a pause; 'I wad hae till leave Rashiehill a' 
thegither an I were to gie awa' sae muckle siller. I 
wudna be fit to cairiy on the place after that.' 

*Nae fear o* ye, Jims. Lat ye alane for that,' re- 
plied Jenny, laconically. 

* It 's the gospel truth,* replied Jims ; * atween the 
bad 'ears I *ve had, an' beasts deein* — and this *ear 
the warst o' ony — I wad hae till sell every stick and 
stow aboot the place afore I gat my rent paid.' 

'Ye 're gaun ower fast, bodies. Ye maun consider 
the maitter back and front and a* wys afore ye crack 
aboot the siller.* 

* Ye 're richt there na,* replied Jims, wiping the 
perspiration from his brow. 

' The question is,* continued the laird, ' did Jims 
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Buchan e'er mak* ony promise to you, Bell, to 
mairry ye?* 

* Fine he kens that,' was the sharp reply. 
'There's nae twa wys aboot that,' echoed the 

mother, ' but an he were thinkin' o' takin' her yet, 
I dinna think there wad be ony mair aboot it.' 

' I '11 ne'er het ^ sheet or blanket wi' your dochter,' 
replied Jims, * so that ends it ; and I dinna see yet 
hoo she could stop my cries, or what richt I 've to 
pay ony siller ava.' 

* I '11 let ye see that though, an we a' leeve,' ^ 
replied Bell. 

* Ye 've nae writin* aff my hand to the effect that 
I was to mairry ye, ye ken that brawly.' 

' I '11 let ye see aboot that too,' replied Bell. 
' Wull ye lat 's see what 's on that paper ye speak 
o' ? ' inquired the laird. 

* Na, na, I '11 no dae that. An it has to be pro- 
duced, it '11 be in the coort and nae ither bit.' 

" I '11 gie ye a hunder pound gin ye '11 sae naething 
mair aboot it,' said Jims, trembling at the mention of 
the law court, and perspiring freely. 

' I '11 tak' nae sic siller.' 

'An ye were to say three hunder I reckon she 
micht settle wi' ye,' the mother hinted. 

' That 's a heap o' siller ye ken for a man to gie 
awa' juist in a slump, and naething for 't,' interposed 
the laird; 'ye ken ye maun try and keep within 
bounds.' 

Jims was puffing and blowing terribly, his eyes rigid 
1 Het — heat. * Leeve — live. 
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in their sockets. A faint smile lingered on the 
smith's face. 

' I think ye sud juist settle the business for a hmider 
and fifty/ continued the laird. 

'That same's far ower muckle/ broke in Jims; 
'ye ken brawly I was nae mair than twa or three 
nichts wi' ye at the very maist.' 

'I micht come doon ither fifty, but no a penny 
less.' 

For nearly half an hour the business stuck at this 
stage. 

At length Jims became exasperated. 

' Weel, I '11 gie ye the round twa hunder, and afore 
I '11 gie ye anither penny I '11 gang till a* the coorts 
in the kingdom.' 

Jenny tramped slightly on Bell's foot, a signal to 
close the bargain at once. Bell accepted his terms. 
Next moment Jims wished he had stuck to his old 
figure of a hundred and fifty. However, a receipt 
was drawn out and signed, with the laird as a witness. 

Jims put the receipt in his pocket, remarking at 
the same time, ' It 's the easiest won siller ye ever 
got.' 

Jenny now produced a bottle with a drop of the 
craitur in it, as a token of good fellowship, remarking, 
as she placed it on the table, *We maunna brak 
freendship noo that the maitter 's what we micht say 
settled wi' a' guid wuU on baith sides.' 

After the refreshment, Jims and the laird took their 
way homeward, parting at the Staneshaw Brig, where 
they had met. 
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As Jims wended his way over the hill, he sang ; — 

* " Green grow the rashes o/' 
Yellow grows the com o, 

I '11 lay my life, 

I '11 hae a wife, 
Afore the corn 's shorn o.' 

Within a fortnight after this date Peggie Waugh 
was installed as mistress of Rashiehill. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

TRIALS FOR LICENSE 

In the vestry of the Only Holy and Trae Kirk of 
Barebreeks there were met together in solemn con- 
clave more than half-a-dozen men — ministers and 
elders. It was the quarterly Presbyterial meeting of 
the Holy and True Kirk. The moderator for the 
day was the Rev. Abram Carr. The clerk read the 
minutes of the previous meeting, and the general 
business of the Church was then discussed, which 
occupied the best part of two hours. 

*Is there any further business?* inquired the 
moderator with his usual gravity. 

There was no other ordinary business, the clerk 
replied. 

A period of two or three minutes of intense silence 
ensued. Each looked at the other gravely, while the 
clerk turned over the leaves of a volume with evident 
interest. On the right-hand side of the moderator a 
young man, very pale and thin, sat with bent head, evi- 
dently feeling his position keenly. He took no part 
in the proceedings of the Reverend Court. His lips 
twitched nervously. Through the circle of his mind 
strange thoughts floated ; strange feelings were in his 
bosom — a peculiar mixture of conflicting elements. 
At length the moderator rose to address the meeting. 
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* Brethren in the Lord/ he began, ' we have now 
before us a grave and solemn duty, the responsibility 
of whose fulfilment falls equally on all present. It 
has fallen to my lot to introduce to you one who, I 
doubt not, will be welcomed with gladness into the 
ranks of the Lord's workers by you all. I only wish 
this duty had fallen to the lot of an abler and more 
capable brother. Were it not for the unfortunate 
illness of Mr. Benson — an ilhiess which we all 
lament and deplore, and earnestly pray will soon pass 
away by the good providence of God — this duty 
would not have fallen to my hands. As it is, by the 
grace of God I will try to fulfil it to the best of my 
ability. We are now met to consider, and, on 
approval, to grant license to Mr. Adam Scott to 
preach. the gospel of Jesus Christ according to the 
principles of the Only Holy and True Kirk in Scotland, 
and to receive him into the ministry of said Church. 
Before we proceed in this matter we will, according 
to the laws of our Church, pray for help and guidance, 
so that all we do and think be pleasing in the eyes 
of our Heavenly Father. And so, let us pray.' 

After praying fervently for light and guidance from 
the Most High, and for grace and blessing on the 
work they were about to do in His name, the rever- 
end brother said : * We do now proceed to con- 
sider the capabilities and gifts, spiritual and otherwise, 
of Adam Bentley Scott, with a view to his being 
licensed as a preacher in the Only Holy and True 
Kirk of Scotland ; and if any one can show reason why 
the said Adam Bentley Scott should not be so licensed, 
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let him now come forth and state his reasons.' This 
he repeated three times. The beadle, standing at the 
door of the church, repeated it after him. 

They waited for a few minutes, but no one came 
forward to lodge any objection. 

During this part of the proceedings, Adam's pale 
face grew still paler. He trembled from head to 
foot. His dark hair hung over his forehead, dank 
and matted, contrasting strongly with the pallor of 
his face. His nervous, excited manner was observed 
by all present. He was inwardly fighting a strong 
battle. 

*It is the Spirit of the Lord warstling wi' the 
young man,' whispered an old elder in the ear of the 
minister of Cauldshiels; 'thank God, he feels his 
responsibility.' 

The silence was oppressive, and Adam felt that all 
eyes were upon him. They seemed to look him 
through and through. There was a black spot on the 
canvas of his memory; it appeared to grow larger 
and deeper in its dye. A voice rose from the deep. 
Its echo lingered in his ear. It called upon him to 
stop before it was too late. He winced. It was so 
loud, he thought, it must have been heard by all 
present. Would he withdraw his petition for license ? 
The voice, in a clear, distinct tone, said 'yes.' Just 
then another voice, gruff and commanding, called out 
'no.' He hesitated. The debate became wild and 
heated. He was no longer conscious of the presence 
of the members of the Reverend Court. The two 
voices were becoming loud and clamant. He was 
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almost distracted. A murmur escaped his lips, which 
roused him again. It was heard by all, and inter- 
preted to his advantage. A strong impulse came to 
him. He was about to declare his resolution to with- 
draw his petition for license when the words of the 
moderator fell upon his ear solemnly and awfully. 
They roused his attention. 

* Adam Scott, in accordance with the laws of the 
Only Holy and True Kirk of Scotland, you are now 
called upon, as a candidate for the sacred office of the 
ministry, to submit yourself to examination and the 
trials necessary to test your fitness for the holy office 
to which you aspire. Will you answer the following 
questions? — 

* Do you believe in the Word of God, laid down 
in the Holy Scriptures, to be the only fit and true 
guidance and rule of faith for the welfare of man in 
this world, and to prepare him for that which is to 
come ? ' 

' I do.' 

* Do you declare the Confession of Faith of this 
Church to be the confession of your faith ? ' 

ado.' 

' Do you acknowledge its government to be the 
only true government, and do you promise to submit 
to it and to endeavour, as far as by the grace of God 
it lies in your power, to act at all times for its ad' 
vancement, and, under its jurisdiction, to labour for 
the salvation of men's souls ? ' 

' I do.' 

Certain questions regarding doctrine were put 
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by other members, all of which were satisfactorily 
answered. 

He was then called upon to read certain discourses 
on subjects appointed by order of Presbytery at a 
previous meeting. 

These were approved of. 

The moderator then proceeded. 

* Adam Bentley Scott, you have been duly examined 
by the Presbytery of Barebreeks regarding your fitness 
for the office of the holy ministry in the Only Holy 
and True Kirk of Scotland, and found fitted in all 
respects for that sacred office. No objections having 
been raised to this end, can you show any reasons — 
either in respect of your own private opinions, or in 
the conduct of your life, public or private, why you 
should not now be licensed? If so, do now declare 
them.' 

A dark shadow flitted over his face. The muscles 
twitched convulsively. His eyes became fixed into a 
stony stare, and his hands moved restlessly. He 
opened his mouth to speak, but no words came. His 
countenance was hued with a deathly pallor. He 
trembled and staggered, at the same time grasping 
the edge of the table. 

' It 's a sair battle he 's fechtin*, puir man, he feels 
his responsibility,* the elder afore-mentioned whis- 
pered in the ear of the minister of Cauldshiels ; ' ah, 
there 's nae doot he *s a true servant of the Lord.' 

A murmur of satisfaction passed through the 
vestry. 

He again tried to speak, but, bewildered and forlom- 
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looking, he made no utterance, and his head sank 
upon his breast. 

The moderator rose, and was about to impart a word 
of sympathy when he made another desperate effort, 
and the word ' unfit ' sounded sadly through the room. 

It was received with the deepest sympathy, and 
interpreted as a sign of Christian contrition and 
humiliation. 

He sat down, and laid his head upon his hand. 

The moderator spoke in solemn, earnest tones. 

'We deeply sympathise with the keenness with 
which you feel your position, and receive it as a sign 
of your consciousness of the weakness and frailty of 
all flesh. We rejoice that you do not vaunt yourself 
with vain glory, but do humbly recognise the respon- 
sibility now laid upon you, and we take it as a token 
of the earnestness with which you will follow out your 
sacred calling by gathering poor wandering sinners 
into the fold of Christ. And may the Lord bless you 
and have mercy upon you ! May He lift up the light 
of His countenance upon you and give you peace ! ' 

As he walked back to Gowanhill that day, Adam 
Scott drank of the cup of bitterness as he never did 
before. It was full, and running over. The bitter 
waters were flowing freely. He was now licensed as a 
preacher in the Only Holy and True Kirk, and the 
sense of his unfitness lay heavy at his heart. At times 
a gleam of gladness stole in and lightened his soul. 
He felt a secret satisfaction that his confession 
had been so charitably and sympathetically construed. 
That one fact lifted a load from his mind. He felt 
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that he had so far acted honestly. He had declared 
his unfitness. It had not been accepted. Was not 
this a call to him to go on with a renewed life, to 
accomplish the things that lay before him? The 
thought gave him a certain satisfaction. But still the 
worm gnawed and the fire burned. He could not 
escape from his own true self. Somewhere in the 
awful depths of his heart he felt a seared spot. It 
pained him by its burning. He cast his eyes over 
the yellow corn-fields, already prematurely ripe. The 
reapers were busy, not with sickle and hook, but pull- 
ing the oats as hemp is pulled. It had a saddening 
effect upon him. The dwarf golden heads bending 
over the thin, silly stalks spoke to him of a wasted 
life, blighted and stunted. Did the earth 3deld a 
poorer harvest than his own life had ? The Staneshaw 
brig at length was reached. It brought back to him 
sad memories. He looked over, down on the glen. 
The leaves were already yellow and purple and red, 
but now there was no gurgling stream. The stones 
lay white and bare, and the steep banks were brown 
and withered. A sadness brooded over him when he 
remembered that soon he must leave these scenes far 
behind, with their sweets and bitters. Once again he 
would like to wander through the depths of the 
glen ere he said farewell to its bonnie howes and 
braes. 

He had just reached the grassy knoll where so often 

he had sat, when a sharp pang smote through his 

breast. On a hot sandy bank, in a secluded corner, 

he espied a fair figure resting in the shade, with bent 
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head^ meditatively musing, and humming some snatch 
of a song. 

He moved towards her. When she saw him she 
rose to meet him. 

They greeted each other with a handshake, and for 
a time no words were spoken. A shadow lingered on 
his brow. Liz noticed it with sympathy and sorrow. 

Their meeting was quiet and restrained, their con- 
versation trifling and commonplace. Adam felt as if 
his ideas about the world and everything in it had 
entirely fled, and left his mind an utter blank. Liz 
was not slow to mark the change that had come over 
him. She was not sure how to interpret it. She 
heard, with pleasure and interest, the account of his 
trial before the Presbytery, and spoke so encouragingly 
that he felt as if the load that oppressed him were 
lifted up. 

Liz had somewhat changed too. Her demonstra- 
tive manner had in a way disappeared. 

For a little there was a lull in their conversation, 
neither of them knowing very well what to say. 
At length the silence was broken by Adam himself. 
His eyes were blankly fixed on a tree-root that looked 
rugged, dry, and bare. 

' I 'm thinking on going away from Gowanhill,' he 
said. 

This intelligence brought a touch of sadness to her 
face. 

'Are ye thinking on gaun sune?* she inquired, 
after a pause. 

' As soon as possible.* 
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' Ye '11 come back again, though? ' 
' Yes, I '11 come back again — when I come it '11 be 
for you, Liz — no till then.' 

* Will ye no forget me when ye gang awa' ? I wuss 
ye hadna said ye were gaun. I 'm feared the braw 
glitter o' fowk and things will dazzle your een, and 
ye '11 no see the like o' me.* 

* I canna forget ye. I ne'er thocht my heart was 
sae muckle yours as I do this day. It '11 be a lang 
road an I canna come back. For weal or woe I fear 
our hearts are twined thegither ; they '11 not be easily 
parted. Arm in arm we maun paddle on through 
life. What think ye?' 

A tear-drop glistened in her eye. When she spoke 
her voice was very full. 

* For weal or woe I 'm ready. Smooth or rugged, 
toilsome or easy, I'll tak' life's journey wi' ye; for 
oh ! I like ye dearly.' 

* Be it so ; my heart is a' your ain for life, and till 
death shall part us.' 

The hot tears fell from their eyes. At this 
moment their hearts were filled with a deep, pure 
love. 

Surely, the paths are devious that lead to the clear 
fount of love's sweet dream. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

SANDY AND NANSIE 

The end of harvest had come. The stooks stood in 
the fields, solitary, and far apart. The oldest person 
alive in the neighbourhood could not remember of 
any year like unto the present for the utter failure of 
crops. ' The puirest stimpart-shearer ^ in a' the muir- 
lands could hae shorn the haill o* the lang riggs and 
carried it hame on his back and no lost a drap o' 
sweat the mair o*t.* So said Jims Buchan. Prob- 
ably he was right, but shearing was out of the ques- 
tion. The oats had to be pulled up by the root, 
instead of being shorn by the hook — the straw was 
so short and slender. What of it was long enough 
was gathered together, tied into sheaves, and set up 
in stooks. Then the belated rain came in time to 
rot it where it stood, so that the meal was of ' the 
colour of peat-aise.* ^ 

The stooks were still standing. They had stood 
for several weeks, shrouded in mist and drizzling rain. 
The fields had a melancholy aspect. Such was the 
state of affairs as Mrs. Waugh of Whaupknowe crossed 

^ Stimpart-shearer — the person who cuts the straggling 
stalks in the furrows. 
^ Peat-aise — peat-ashes. 
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the ' corn riggs * of Redbum. Her visit to Redbum 
to-day was of a very important character. When she 
entered the old thatch roof, the birr of the spinning- 
wheel, which seemed to go on with a kind of perpet- 
ual motion, greeted her ear. ' Kirsty, d* ye ever tak' 
a rest ava?' were the first words she spoke as she 
looked round the comer of the hallan-door. 

* There 's nae rest for the wicked, Janet,* was 
Kirsty's reply. 

* Maybe, maybe, but the willing horse, guid or ill, 
is aye in the breechin'.* ^ 

' True eneuch, but fowk maun dae something ; they 
canna sit wi* their hands in their lap a' day, glowrin' 
in the ribs.' 

' I dinna ken. Ilka dog has its day, an* ye 've 
wrocht eneuch in your day. I'm heart-sair o' a' 
this toil and trachel ^ for my pairt. When fowk come 
to oor time o' life they should tak' their ease, I think.' 

' I 'm whiles heart-sick o't too, but what can ane 
dae?' 

* Gie 't up a' thegither, and lat the young anes tak' 
their turn. This hairst has fairly stawed * me, and I 
telt Sandy this momin' he *11 hae to find some ither 
wy o't' 

* That 's a sudden notion that 's come intil your 
head, shurely.' 

' It 's nae that sudden either. I 've been thinkin' 
ower 't for a guid lang while back. Ye see Peggie *s 
awa' noo, and she was the backbane o' the place ; 

1 Breechin* — part of a horse's harness, 
a Trachel— toil. » Stawed — upset. 
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and then Liz will likely be gaun too. She *s ne'er 
had ony notion o' farming at a*. Sae there *s juist 
Jenny and mysel' left. The twa o's can gang ower and 
stop at Winnelstrae Bank. Their faither made that 
richt afore he gaed awa', ye mind. As for Rob he '11 
sune be wantin' a place o' his ain. Sae there 's the 
haill tale.' 

*Naething but chainges; but it's the wy o' the 
warld, I reckon.* 

' It 's the best thing ye could dae yersel' too, Kirsty. 
Ye see, an Nansie *s to come ower to Whaupknowe, 
what *s the use o' you and the guid man fechtin' awa' 
here, a' your lee-lanes ? ' 

' It *s a' true ye *ve said, but maybe the young 
anes will no juist dae as we micht like, and I dinna 
ken gin Allan wad maybe care aboot leavin* Redbum.' 

* Leave Redbum ! He *s no leavin' Redbum when 
he has Windyyetts to gang till. It 's no like he was 
gaun aff the grund. And as for the young anes, I 
dinna see what 's to hinder them. They '11 hae to 
tak' the lead some day themsel's. They canna aye 
hae their fJEiither and mither at their heels.' 

* It 's a' tme ye 've said, and wad be a very guid 
arrangement. We '11 see hoo things tum oot.' 

'There's nae ither wy o't. We'll juist dae as 
we've said, and Nansie and Sandy can start their 
lease o' life thegither in Whaupknowe. Gin the 
laird disna heed aboot leavin' Redbum, Rob can 
tak' the land aff his hand and bide at Windyyetts.' 

Such was the arrangement come to between these 
worthy dames that foggy autumn day. When his 
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wife told him of the arrangement, the Laird of Red- 
bum said, ' We '11 see aboot it. I wuss I had that 
com in.' 

So far Nansie's opinion had not been asked. 

The best part of a week had passed. The dull 
heavy atmosphere had lifted, and was succeeded by 
two or three days of high westerly winds, so that the 
stooks, black and wasted as they looked, were at 
length got into the stack, at least dry if not of the 
best quality. 

They had finished their last stack at Whaupknowe 
with considerable difficulty, the darkness of night 
having settled down upon them before they were 
done. 

When Sandy entered the house, black and grimy 
from handling the dusty sheaves, he declared he had 
never seen the fields so easily or so quickly cleared 
all his life. Mrs. Waugh, her daughters, and Nansie, 
who had come to Whaupknowe that day by special 
invitation, were in the big room, at tea, when he en- 
tered. He carried in his hand a dimly lighted 
lantern. A bright smile lit up his face when he 
beheld his cousin. 

' Ye Ve wun ower this length. Nans ? * 

' Ay, I 've got this length, Sandy. Hev ye got a' 
your corn in ? ' 

' It 's a' in noo, wi' a faucht. What length are ye 
aboot Redbum?' 

' We *11 need anither day yet.* 

' I think I 'd better come ower the mom and gie 
ye a hand.' 
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* Weel, we 'U be glad eneuch to see ye gin it 's no 
takin' ye aff your ain wark.' 

' We *re a' through, ye ken, and there *s naething 
else pushin*.' 

Sandy now disappeared with his dim lantern, and 
for the next half hour was busy in the stable. He 
was very light-hearted to-night, and went about 
whistling like a blackbird in the early morning. His 
heart was consumed with delight at the prospect of 
seeing Nansie home over the hill. When next he 
appeared he was donned in his favourite knee- 
breeches and blue stockings. In this attire he looked 
a particularly handsome man. His fair hair hung in 
clusters round his head. His tall figure and broad 
shoulders suggested great strength and manliness. 
There was nothing Mrs. Waugh delighted more to 
look upon than her son's figure when dressed in this 
garb. 

The evening sped happily away. A certain con- 
straint, however, existed between Liz and Nansie, 
although both did their utmost to be as friendly as 
possible. Nansie was quite frank and free, but Liz 
was quieter than usual, and did not meet her cousin's 
gaze so steadily as she used to do. At times her 
eyes were ' stelled ' in her head, and she seemed lost 
in thought. Nansie thought, too, that she observed 
a touch of sadness in her countenance now and then, 
which immediately disappeared, however, when she 
was spoken to. She could not quite understand her 
fair cousin's demeanour to-night. There was not the 
usual flash in the eye, and yet a new beauty was 
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added to her countenance. The wistful, longing ex- 
pression became her. Without the slightest touch 
of jealousy, Nansie thought she had seldom seen a 
more beautiful face. She no longer wondered that 
Adam Scott had become enthralled by its charms. 

The hour of departure came at length. There was 
no moon, but the heavens were dashed with myriad 
sparks of glittering light. 

Sandy set out with his charge to pilot her safely 
over the ditches, sheuchs, and sheep-dykes. Of late 
he had not seen much of the object of his love ; but 
ever since the night when grannie died, there had 
been established between them a deeper confidence. 
Nansie's admiration for her cousin was like that of a 
sister for an elder brother. He was to her the very 
embodiment of wisdom and power. She trusted him 
implicitly, and a deep affection for him was rooted in 
her heart. She had known for a long time now that 
Sandy's affection for herself was of a different kind, 
but she thought little about it. 

At odd moments it would come to her mind, and 
as quickly disappear. The sisterly feeling was still 
predominant. In this particular way she was very 
fond of Sandy. She Uked his company, and always 
rejoiced when he came to Redbum. Often had she 
wished when younger that he would come and stay at 
Redbum altogether. Such used to be her girlish 
desire. Now that they were both grown up it was 
different. The shadow of Adam Scott had come in 
and darkened her vision of Sandy. During the weeks 
that were past, she had often wished she could have 
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told him of the sorrow that had entered her life 
Then the constellation of her cousin shone more bril- 
liantly. She felt that in some mysterious way he was 
needful to lighten her life. She had told her grief to 
none. To Sandy alone could she have relieved her- 
self of her burden, but his own love was the barrier 
in the way. To-night she was in a happier frame of 
mind than she had been for a long time. Somehow 
she desired to have a long chat with him. She 
thought she might at least speak of the sorrows and 
trials of life in a general way. 

As usual, when they reached the wooden bridge, 
he slipped his arm through hers, and, when across, 
withdrew it. Force of habit was strong in Sandy 
Waugh. But he was very cool and collected to-night. 
His mind did not get entangled among conflicting 
ideas. He talked seriously and wisely about things, 
and found in her a sympathetic listener. 

The sheep-dyke was reached, and crossed not in 
any manner different to the old-established method. 

Nansie was full of the loss of her grandmother, and 
talked eagerly of all their past happiness. She had 
a very congenial audience. When she cried and 
sobbed, he put his arm round her and patted her 
shoulder, and she felt better. 

Their journey was coming near to the end. The 
great ditch had been crossed in safety. All along, 
Sandy had behaved himself with the utmost decorum 
— had not even made a single stumble over a sod or 
into the ditch. 

When they reached the edge of the moor he slightly 
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halted. Nansie, following his example, came to a 
standstill. They were both talking very earnestly. 

* Will you come in, Sandy? ' she inquired. 

* I 'm no comin' in the nicht ; it 's ower late. We 
can crack twa or three minutes whaur we are. I wad 
like to speak to ye aboot something. Will ye hearken 
to me and no be angry? * 

' Ye ken weel eneuch I *11 no be angry, but I 'd like 
ye to come in.* 

'1*11 come in some ither time. I'll be ower the 
morn at ony rate. Weel, what I was gaun to say is 
this. Ye mind o' yon nicht when I put ye intil sic a 
fizz o' ill-nature — of course I had nae richt to dae 
what I did, but that's a' by noo. Ye mind o't, d' ye? ' 

' I mind o't, but I wasna sae ill-natured as ye think 
I was. I got mair a start than onything else, so ye 
needna fash yersel* aboot it.' 

' Weel, that 's by, and we '11 think nae mair aboot 
it ; but I 'm gaun to speer at ye something. Richt 
or wrang I mean it, I 'm in earnest, and blythe I 'd be 
an ye wad answer " yes." ' 

'What is't?* she inquired with a faltering voice. 

' It's this, will ye be my wife? * 

She hung her head and did not answer for a bit. 

'I dinna ken hoo that wad dae. Ye see I've 
never thocht on ye in that wy. Ye 've been mair a 
brither to me than onything else. I 'd just aye be 
thinkin' on ye as a brither.' 

' But ye wad sune get ower that. Wumman, my 
heart 's fou o' ye. I dinna think I can leeve withoot 
ye. Could ye no mak' up yer mind till't ava? We 
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wad aye be thegither then, to hae oor cracks aboot 
ilka thing, and naebody to bother us.* 

' I wad aye like to be near ye, and ye ken I Ve aye 
haen a lown side for ye, but it wad be different to be 
your wife. An I didna like ye in that wy, ye 'd tire 
o' me.* 

' I *11 ne'er tire o' ye. Gin the haill warld wad turn 
upside doon ye *11 aye be the same to me.' 

' Ye dinna ken what micht happen. There *s mony 
a ane has said the like afore.' 

'Ay, but I ne'er said it, and that mak's a* the 
difference.' 

' Ye *ve been aye guid to me, and we *ve been an 
awfu* heap thegither, and ye ken fu' brawly, I wadna 
like to dae on3rthing to hurt ye. Had it been for 
onything else ye had soucht me, hoo happy I wad 
hae been. There 's naething else in the wide warld 
I wadna dae for ye. But to be your wife — I dinna 
ken how to think on't. It puts me in an awfu' 
swither. I dinna think it wad be richt to promise ye 
that.' 

' I dinna see on3rthing wrang in 't. How could it 
be wrang?' 

' Something that ye dinna ken o'. Something that 
I wadna care to tell ye.' 

'There's naething ye need be fear'd to tell me. 
And though ye tell'd me it wadna alter my mind.' 

*Ye dinna ken. Ye micht think different gin ye 
heard it.' 

' I 'm sure eneuch ; but ye micht tell me, a' the 
same. Maybe I ken already what ye mean. And if 
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it's him, ye needna fash your head twa straes. I 
thinkna a wheet the less o' ye.* 

' There 's some queer ups and doons in this warld, 
Sandy.' 

' It 's a reel-rail business at the best. But things 
maun aye be some wy. It wasna to be, and Provi- 
dence has kept ye for me, I think. Can ye no look 
at it that wy? Ye*ll maybe be happier the ae wy 
than the ither.' 

'D'ye think sae?' 

' I 'm maist sure o't. Atween oorsels I Ve ne'er had 
muckle broos o' Adam Scott at the best. He has 
aye ower mony bees i' his bannet for me. But my 
mither thinks a hantle * o* him.' 

' I dinna like to hear ye say onything against him. 
It 's best to let sleeping dogs lie.' 

'True, Nansie, vera true; but I think ye should 
juist mak' up your mind.' 

' 1 canna mak' up my mind the nicht. Ye *11 no 
grudge to gie me some time to think ower *t, will ye ? ' 

'As lang 's ye like, gin ye '11 promise at the end.' 

They took an affectionate farewell, and Sandy 
retraced his steps to Whaupknowe, whistUng all the 
way. 

1 Hantle — great deal. 
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CHAPTER XX 

AN AWAKENING 

The gray dusk of morning was breaking around 
Whaupknowe. The slightest touch of frost had cooled 
the air, and given to it a briskness that was refresh- 
ing. As yet there was no stir about the farm, save 
only the crowing of two young cocks, and the twitter- 
ing of sparrows. The farm-town lay dim and sleepy 
under the canopy of a dull leaden sky. 

In the little south-room, as yet veiled from the 
morning light, Liz Waugh had wakened from a 
troubled sleep. Strange visions, some full of glory and 
splendour, others dashed with grim wandering spectres, 
had disturbed her repose. 

She was now fully awake, restless and perturbed, 
waiting eagerly for the ringing of the clock. It was 
not her habit to lie longingly for the hour which pro- 
claimed the approach of day. Her mind fresh with 
the morning, quickly, with that speed with which only 
the mind can work, flitted over many shifting scenes, 
all of which led on not impleasantly to the present 
moment. The future seemed to rest in a calm though 
sombre peacefulness. Her dreams of the past night, 
mingled with pleasure and pain, were not altogether 
distracting. They only produced a kind of unrest. 
She was musing over these, and conjuring up in her 
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mind some of their details, when suddenly her mind 
awoke to the consciousness of a dark spectre. And 
now her heart fluttered. It aroused sensations which 
she had never yet experienced. They were strange 
and altogether new. Nor yet did she understand 
their import. But after an interval they returned, 
and her heart beat so strangely, she wondered. The 
dawn of morning was dissolving fast, and already the 
trump of day had sounded. A new light was break- 
ing on her soul, yet the shadows fled not away. It 
became clearer and clearer, and revealed the shadows 
only more defined. Through the dazzling, glittering 
light, big rain-drops fell thick and fast, and the 
chariot-wheels of morning seemed to turn again. A 
new consciousness had come to her, which would 
steadily increase as the days went by. The flash-light 
of those eyes that had so often rained with such 
splendour would henceforth bum with a duller and 
steadier glow. A deep haze would gather around it. 
It would shine like the Day-star in the thickness of a 
snow-shower. 

Human life is part of nature, and being such it par- 
takes of nature's moods. There is sunshine and rain, 
storm and calm, the joys of springtime, and autumn's 
sadness, the glory of summer, and the pallid cold of 
winter. All these are man's true inheritance — even 
the thunder-storms, the floods, and the wrecks. 

The foot that now treads so lightly and joyfully on 

the abundance of summer's flowers, recks not that 

there also grow thorns that become poisonous in 

autumn, and kill in winter. How susceptible is hu- 
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man nature to the feather-weight joys that for the 
moment tickle its sensibilities ! how dull its vision of 
the mighty sorrows, even of the near future, that are so 
soon to bear it down and crush it to the earth ! 

The bitterness of her morning experiences had 
partly fled when Liz, early in the afternoon, went out 
to the yard, flushed with the prospect of seeing 
Adam wending his way across the moor. To-day he 
was coming to pay his farewell visit at Whaupknowe 
before leaving for the great town. A ladder stood 
against a rowan-tree, and from the second or third 
step from the top a full view could be had of the path 
by which he would come. For some time she stood 
perched upon the ladder, straining her eyes to catch 
a glimpse of the figure she loved so well. A bright 
hectic tint stained her cheek. Her eyes were wistful 
and sad, and on her brow rested the shadow of a 
great fear, menacing-like and relentless. The pros- 
pect of the future loomed before her full of ghastly 
skeletons. Already she heard the echo of weird 
music sounding out of its awful depths. It lingered 
mournfully in her ear. But a little way she could see 
for hideous cascades over which the waters furiously 
hissed, and leaped down into deep caverns. She 
could faintly hear them surging and boiling below. 
It was the river of tears she saw, whose strange wind- 
ings and cataracts she could but dimly trace, for she 
stood as yet at the fountain. 

And now a gleam of light plays round the circle of 
her face. He is coming. It is only the dark outline 
of a figure on the moor that makes the blood start 
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quickly in her veins, but hope is quick to clothe the 
most distant object with the form it fondly loves. 

The eagle's eye is infinitely feeble compared to the 
hopes that spring exultant in the human breast. They 
can see through the darkest night that ever fell on a 
weary world. 

She hastened quickly back to the house. Her 
colour was again as of yore. Her eyes had regained 
something of their former brilliancy. Her step was 
light and nimble, and now she was all life and spirit. 
The gloomy spectre had, for the mean time, fled, and 
the shadow of fear darkened not her brow. The chat 
around the tea-table was lively and unrestrained, yet 
withal it seemed to Adam forced and heavy. Mrs. 
Waugh was quick to mark his quiet demeanour, his 
slow, measured speech, and the absent-minded look 
upon his face, all of which she put down partly to the 
new responsibilities which had lately been laid upon 
him, and partly to his regret at leaving the place 
where he had spent so many happy days. She was 
not at all displeased to mark those effects, and in the 
most delicate manner touched upon them. For some 
time after tea, the conversation went on, and the 
various topics of the neighbourhood were discussed 
according to the order of their importance. 

At length, out of the depths of her wisdom, Mrs. 
Waugh framed an excuse for leaving the room. Now 
Adam and Liz were alone. They both gazed at the 
burning log in the old-fashioned grate, each engaged 
with their own thoughts. 

The silence after a time became awkward, yet 
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neither ventured to speak. First the one looked 
towards the other as if about to make a remark, then 
the other, but still not a word was articulated. This 
restraint became quite embarrassing. At length liz 
broke language. 

* When are ye gaun off? ' she inquired, with a per- 
ceptible tremble in her voice. 

* Friday,* he replied slowly. 
This was Tuesday. 

* As soon as that ? Could ye no wait till next week ? * 
*I'll have to go on Friday,* he answered, with 

something like a frown on his forehead. * Fate bids 
me. I cannot delay.' 

A tear stood in her eye, but she hastily brushed it 
aside. How could she face the future unaided and 
alone? At this moment she longed to unfold the 
contents of her heart before him, and tell her doubts 
and fears, so that she might lean upon his.strong arm. 
But she dared not. 

* I thocht ye were to tak* Mr. fenson's place till he 
got better?' 

* They asked me, but I don't want to stay. I would 
rather go to the great city.' 

Her countenance fell when she heard that. 

* Gin ye gang awa' there, we needna look to see ye 
for a lang, lang time. Could ye no juist bide whaur 
ye are for a while ? ' 

She spoke with much feeling. Adam perceived 
how genuine her distress was at the thought of his 
departure. It cut him to the quick. He faltered, 
fearing how to reply. 
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* I will come back again, though the journey were 
thrice as far as it is. I '11 ne'er forget you, Liz. My 
heart beats warm for you, and my love will ne'er 
grow cold. Wherever fortune send me, my heart 
will be at Whaupknowe. But I maun e'en leave it 
now.' 

* It 's a cruel fortune,* she cried passionately, * that 
sends ye awa* enow. It will be slow to send ye back 
again, I reckon. Ay, she has kittle wys o' working. 
It *s ill to see the end ; but ane maun thole. I 've 
heard tell tholing 's guid for burning, but I dinna ken 
— it maun only be whiles I doot. Gin ye think ye '11 
be better there than here, I winna bid ye bide. But 
waes me ! ilka thing looks dark.' 

Adam was astonished at the earnestness of her 
pleading. He only heard her voice, and saw the 
trembling of her lips. He heard not the wild tumult 
that raged within her heart, and the voices that called 
aloud to her. 

She was craving for sympathy and confidence to- 
day, and yet the spirit that would speak was hushed 
by some dread power. The tears somehow clung 
tenaciously about the surface of her eyes, ever ready 
to burst forth on the slightest provocation. 

* It grieves me to see you distressing yourself in 
this way. Our parting will only be for a little while 
and then — ' He stopped short. His voice had a 
choking sound. 

* And then ! ' she replied, catching up his words, 
* wha kens what will be then? ' 

* Our partings will be over, Liz.' 
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*D'ye think they'll be ower? I dinna like 
your gaein* awa', some wy. I wuss I could gang 
wi' ye.' 

* I wuss ye could/ he faintly replied, ' but the day 
will come. In the mean time ye maun try to recon- 
cile yourself till 't, for it *s e'en as sair for me to thole 
as for you. The time will fly wi' winged speed and 
haste me back again. It will then be tears of joy, 
and not the bitter juice of a sair heart-sickness. Gin 
I ever cease to think of you, and love you wi' a' my 
heart, may the judgment of Heaven fall on me. And 
now I '11 tell ye what I ne'er tell'd ye afore. My love 
for you has cost me mony a weary nicht and mbny a 
sair heart — mony a pang of conscience. For aince 
on a time it was your cousin I lo'ed. It was returned 
richly but no like yours. I got to love you better 
somehow. It grew deeper; aye, the deeper, the 
mair I tried to conquer it. And then — ay then, I 
dealt treacherously wi' Nansie, and she didna deserve 
it, for she confided in me. I forsook her. I 've never 
seen her since, but weel I ken what she 's suffered. 
It was a' for you, Liz. I liked you better, but oh ! 
it has been a bitter love. And yet I wadna hae it 
different. Only, if we could gae back to the begin- 
ning o't, it wadna be sae bad. D' ye ken what con- 
science means? It's an awful burden. The dead- 
past — it 's a terrible thocht that we canna get back 
ahint it. It's the past that makes the eternal of 
things. It canna be undone. Sae we maun juist 
begin anew from this hour, and mak' the best o' what 
remains. The wear o' years will maybe rub out the 
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memory o' what has been, but it canna undo it, and 
gin we hae a fient o' happiness we maun e'en be 
content. D' ye see now why I wished to say 
farewell to the Muirlands? Strange scenes will 
maybe lighten the burden which cannot entirely 
be removed.' 

' It 's true, true. The past 's an unco fyke, but I 
dree the future mair. We ken what has been; but 
we dinna, what 's to be. Aince I hated my cousin, 
but I Ve aften been wae for her since, but her 
burden 's lichter than mine. Ye Ve made mine Uchter 
a heap the day. I could suffer a lot gin ye 'd aye be 
true to me. Will ye stand by me through ilka trick 
of fickle fortune?' 

* Gin I could say ** ay " to ilka thing wi* as clear a 
conscience as that, I wad be happy.* 

* Whatever come or gang — whatever happen ye '11 
baud by me to the last? ' 

* Till death shall part us.' 

* My heart is lichter for that. I can let ye gang 
now to the big toon wi' muckle mair guidwill, leuch * 
though I be at the thocht o't.' 

They met for a brief moment in fond embrace. 
He wiped the tears from her eyes gently and 
affectionately. 

Outside, there was noise and bustle and tramping 
of horses' feet ; part of the daily routine of farmwork 
was going forward. It was meal-time for the cattle. 
The horses and men had returned from their work in 
the fields. The busiest hour of the day had arrived 

^ Leuch — sick. 
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at Whaupknowe. Everything and everybody were 
blythe and cheery. Only withm the bounds of these 
four walls was the pathos of life felt. 

How little in sympathy are the practical affairs of 
life with the sentiments of the human soul I 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE NEW MINISTER OF STONEYBURN 

Early iu the evening Adam Scott returned to 
Gowanhill. His mind was overburdened by a multi- 
tude of objects demanding his most careful considera- 
tion. Excited and flushed, he had just entered the 
gate of the long avenue when his attention was 
arrested by the sounds of voices among the lime 
trees some distance ahead. He halted and strained 
his ear to listen. The voices seemed quite familiar 
to him, but he could not, even with the closest 
attention, catch a single word of their conversation. 
They were drawing nearer. Accordingly he went on 
to meet them. 

He was not a little surprised to discover three or 
four leading members of the Stoneybum Kirk, evi- 
dently on their way back from Gowanhill. He was 
still more surprised to learn the nature of their visit. 
They were a deputation from the Stoneybum con- 
gregation, appointed to wait upon him and entreat 
him to reconsider his decision not to take upon him 
the responsibility of the work of the Stoneybum Kirk. 
Since last they had spoken to him, a new and serious 
tum in affairs had occurred. Mr. Benson had had a 
relapse of his illness, and was now in a most critical 
condition. Feeling his own weakness and conscious 
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that the end was not far off, he had called his elders 
around him, and advised them strongly to appoint 
Mr. Adam Scott as his successor. The advice was 
received with unanimous goodwill. They had now 
come to lay the matter before him for his earnest 
consideration. 

Tammy Graham was chief spokesman. In his own 
peculiarly vivid and expressive manner, he pointed 
out not only the advisability of his acceptance, but 
also the duty that was involved in the matter. The 
Lord was calling him to take up the Master's work in 
the neighbourhood of Stoneybum, and if he refused 
he was giving a blank denial to the sacred office of 
his calling. 

They pressed him very hard, so hard indeed that ^ 
he could neither answer in the affirmative nor in the 
negative. For nearly an hour they stood in the dark 
avenue of Gowanhill debating the question. They 
assured him at the outset that they would accept no 
refusal. He on his part was deeply conscious of the 
honour they were heaping upon him, but somehow he 
could not make up his mind on the matter. It was 
only when they began to ply him with questions as to 
his reasons for being so diffident that he began to 
waver and give a half-hearted assent. He had his 
reasons certainly, but these he could not lay before 
them ; they were sacred to his own bosom. Before 
coming to any final decision, he asked for two days 
longer to consider the matter. His request was 
granted. 

And now the weeks had slipped quickly away, 
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during which many changes had taken place. How 
often man's resolutions die as the dying winds ! Adam 
Scott was no longer tutor at Gowanhill, but he had 
not moved far away. Already he was settled down in 
his new home in the manse of The Only Holy and 
True Kirk of Stoneybum; Mr. Benson had been 
gathered unto his fathers and was laid in the old 
churchyard of Rottenstocks. Adam had begun his 
news labours with vigour and earnestness, but he was 
far from being happy. He looked gaunt and haggard, 
dejected and uneasy. His cheekbones had become 
prominent. A sickly pallor pervaded his countenance 
continually. All this was pleasing to the pious folks 
of the Stoneybum Kirk. It was a sure sign of fervent 
spiritual life. The standard of their minister's right- 
eousness for them was the visible marks of sadness 
and misery depicted on his face. It was a sign of 
his wrestling with the Spirit. Indeed, a resuscitated 
corpse, endowed with the gift of speech, would have 
been their ideal of a minister. 

In every respect the new minister satisfied the 
peculiar desires and wishes of his people. The more 
dejected and utterly miserable he became, the more 
eloquent he grew from day to day. 

* He 's in the Spirit the day,' Mysie Sawers would 
whisper over the pew to Tammy Graham, when the 
minister appeared in the pulpit more sorrowful and 
depressed looking than usual. It was a matter of 
grim delight to Mysie to behold this sort of expression 
on the face of a preacher. Her deepest notion of 
spiritual life was a perfectly harrowed condition of 
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human feelings. Tammy Graham's ideas were not 
much different. He did not care so much for a 
beautifully drawn picture of Heaven; but give him 
one of Hell — the more vivid and awe-inspiring, the 
better — and his heart was satisfied. 

Adam Scott was oftener in a mood for describing 
the horrors of Hell than the joys of Heaven, and con- 
sequently had become a great favourite with his peo- 
ple. His reputation was established for ever. Two 
of the discourses he had delivered were especially 
remarkable for their vivid picturing of the miseries of 
the damned, and the horrors with which conscience 
infests the human soul. They would long be re- 
membered among the Stoneybum people. They 
took an extraordinary hold on the mind of Mysie 
Sawers. Often afterwards she used to say that when 
she thought of them she could ^ven hear the wailings 
and yells of the wicked coming up from the awful 
deep. When she spoke of these things her eyes used 
to kindle into jets of fire, and het lips work over her 
toothless gums with intense satisfaction. Often did 
she herself discourse on the probable state of the 
infernal regions. 'It canna be itherwise,' she said, 
' when ane considers what a black crew they maun be, 
were there nane there but the Auld Kirk bodies of 
Rottenstocks.' 

Day by day Adam became still more wretched and 
haggard ; and yet his eloquence grew more apace. 
Every day brought some new intelligence of the satis- 
faction he was giving. The most extraordinary re- 
marks about his piety and goodness were continually 
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reaching his ears. It galled him only the more and 
bore him down to still greater depths of misery. He 
felt as if his whole life were one monstrous lie. If 
only people would say nothing, he thought he might 
endure at least some wretched sort of contentment, 
but to have to listen with an appreciative air to the 
fulsome flattery he received, was beyond the point of 
endurance. His was a life hardly to be borne. To 
listen by day to the praise of men, and by night to the 
weird tale of conscience, was a life the most deplor- 
able he could think of. 

Yet he felt unable to break the fetters that bound 
him. Could he but come out before the world in the 
colours of his true self, he felt as if he might find 
peace at last. More than once he had resolved to 
break through every bond and attain his freedom, but 
just then his resolutions were shattered by a further 
edition of his virtues and piety being issued by an 
admiring and godly people. 

A thick darkness was gathering around his life. A 
desolation worse than that of a desert pervaded his 
soul. Now and then he tried to forget himself, to 
leave the past behind and begin life anew, but still the 
worm gnawed and the fire was not quenched. Ever 
and anon his popularity increased, until he was bowed 
down by its very weight. 

A great fear began to take possession of his mind. 
It grew more and more. Its roots reachecj out until 
they touched the very core of his heart. 

The crisis of his life seemed to have come one 
night as he sat by his study fire. The house was very 
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still. His heart beat loudly and lonely in his breast. 
His large verge watch hung over the mantelpiece and 
rattled on with its tick-tick-tock, tick-tick-tock. It 
was Saturday night. He was preparing for his Sab- 
bath duties. A sudden thought came to him. Why 
should he live here any longer? Why not cut the 
thongs that bound him once and for all ? He sternly 
resolved to do so. He would preach his farewell 
sermon to-morrow, declare his unworthiness to break 
the bread of life among them any longer, and leave 
Stoneybum for ever. 

He turned to his desk, lifted some paper, and 
wrote down his thoughts in the order in which he 
would express them the following day. All night he 
toiled and struggled preparing everything with the 
utmost care and detail. Quickly the hours sped, 
but he was all unconscious of their passing. He 
wrote down his reasons, one by one, for the step he 
was taking. 

Point after point was clearly stated. Suddenly he 
stopped. He had now come to the crucial point. 
A boiling sweat burst out upon him. His whole 
being was surging with fear and agitation. Would 
he go on? Long and wearily did he battle with 
himself; but his hand trembled so that when he would 
he could not. For a long time he paced his room with 
a quick, firm step. At length he sat down faint and 
despairing. There was a small press in the wall, 
close at hand. He opened it, surveyed it up and 
down, then reached out his hand and lifted a small 
vial from one of the shelves. He held it up be- 
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ween himself and the light. It was all but full. 
Then taking out the stopper he put it to his mouth 
and drank half its contents. Almost immediately 
he began to feel the most pleasant sensations he had 
ever experienced. One by one his fears disappeared. 
His burden became light as air. A new world was 
opened up before his astonished gaze. It was full 
of gladness and joy. Curious objects flitted before 
him, yet altogether pleasant to behold beyond any- 
thing he had ever seen. 

Now he fell into a deep sleep — a sleep of the 
most pleasant dreams. The world became trans- 
figured before him. The clouds became a fairy-land, 
beautiful beyond description. Lakes of silver, whose 
shores were gilt with gold, floated by. Castles of 
the most extraordinary architecture rose suddenly 
before him. Fields greener than the deep sea tangle 
were spread out before him, and over them browsed 
sheep and cattle such as^ he had never witnessed 
before. Angels with airy flight hovered around. 
Then: songs were the perfect melody of Heaven. 
Now he was lifted up by some mysterious power 
and wafted through regions unknown, amid ever- 
changing scenes — scenes changing from one glory 
to another, from one round of pleasure to another 
still deeper, fuller, richer. On, ever on he went, 
and the years passed with wondrous speed. Then 
everything began gradually to disappear. The vast 
beauty of celestial worlds faded and became dim. 
Empty space showed itself here and there, deep, 
appalling. The clouds gathered together and en- 
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shrouded him with darkness. Now there was nothing 
but cloud and empty space unfathomably deep. 
Again the black earth appeared as a speck in the 
depths of infinity. Down, down he went. The sea 
and land appeared. Ships and men passed along. 
And now he is on earth once more. There he 
stands listening to a great voice. He is riveted by 
its very power. It comes nearer and nearer. A 
lurid light appears before him, and out of it a hand 
is stretched. A delicate white hand it seems, and in 
its grasp it holds a great, long pen, flaming red. A 
voice of thunder shakes the firmament, and the face 
of the sky falls down to earth. It is deep blue and 
clear, perpendicular like a wall. A word of command 
is given and then the hand is stretched out until a 
whole arm is seen. Slowly it begins to move and 
the pen passes slowly in curious curves over the face 
of the sky, leaving behind it golden-coloured flames, 
which dazzled his eyes. Now the whole sky is 
aflame, and these words stand out in bold relief: 
* See thou do it not.' It shone for a while, then sud- 
denly went out, and darkness thicker than pitch crept 
over the face of the earth. He saw no more. 

Morning broke at length and gladdened the world 
with its light. It was already broad day and still the 
recumbent figure was stretched upon the long easy 
chair. By and by there was a rumbling noise in the 
house, a moving of chairs, a clatter of dishes. The 
door was opened and a woman dressed in a striped 
morning-gown advanced. She was Adam Scott's 
house-keeper. He awoke up dazed and stupid; a 
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curious, shivering feeling passed through him. The 
house-keeper withdrew, thinking he had fallen asleep 
through his exertions the night before. His mind 
seemed to be a complete blank. His recollections of 
the previous night were of the haziest description. 
His manuscript lay on the desk, but he did not open 
it. Of the nature of its contents he had not the re- 
motest idea. Only a strange feeling pervaded him. 
He could neither describe it nor understand it. 

* I *m fear*d ye *re no weel this morning, Mr. Scott,' 
began his domestic when she came to tell him that 
breakfast was ready. 

' I *m not feeling well,' he replied, ' and what is 
worse, my mind and memory seem to be a complete 
blank.' 

' Ay, ye 're working far ower hard. Flesh and 
bluid will no stand it. Ye maun tak' the warld a 
heap easier. An ye had a wash ye '11 maybe be a 
thocht better.' 

He at once assented, and went to his bedroom. 
The cold water on his head and face was very refresh- 
ing. It braced him up a little. He sat down to the 
breakfast-table, but was unfit to partake of anything. 
There was a dull, heavy weight about his forehead. 
His eyes were sore, and his tongue parched. As the 
hour drew near for worship, he improved a little, but 
still he had no recollection of his experiences of the 
past night. Everything he did was done in the most 
mechanical manner possible. The hour for service 
came. As he walked along the narrow foot-path 
through his garden he could think of nothing. In 
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the same listless manner he entered the pulpit. Mysie 
Sawers' heart was overflowing with satisfaction. The 
minister appeared worse to-day than she had ever 
seen him before. She would have hearty congratula- 
tions for him next time they met. The preliminary 
part of the service was conducted in his usual quiet 
style. When he gave out his text a slight tremor 
shook him. * See thou do it not.' The words seemed 
portentous. But he went on, quietly at first, then be- 
came more rapid and fervent as he got further into 
his subject. He was discoursing on man's sinful 
estate. Suddenly his eye caught sight of some one 
near the back of the church. Her appearance riveted 
his attention. She seemed so sad, so utterly forlorn, 
so pale. Still he went on. The sun was shining 
through the windows much to the inconvenience of 
some of the worshippers. The light played about her 
face and gave to it an unusual lustre. After a period 
the rays became unbearable. Liz sat nearest the 
window. Some one made a sign to her to pull down 
the old tattered yellow blind. With outstretched 
hand she caught hold of the cord. Adam saw it, and 
then with a rush every detail of the past night appeared 
before his mind. The hand that pulled down the 
blind was the same that wrote in flaming colours on the 
face of the sky these words, — ' See thou do it not.' 

He paused. The vision of the previous night was 
vividly before him. He became as it were paralysed. 
Its awful outlines flashed quickly before him. He 
remembered with anguish what he had committed to 
his manuscript, and made an attempt to go on. His 
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lips moved, but no words came. A deathly colour 
spread over his face. He raised his hands and reeled. 
A great commotion arose in the church. The next 
moment he seemed to steady himself, but again he 
reeled. A bitter cry pierced through the building, 
and he fell back in a dead faint. 

Mysie Sawers and Tammy Graham witnessed this 
scene with a perfect satisfaction. It was the Spirit. 
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CHAPTER XXn 

THE STRUGGLE 

Six weeks had now fled and Adam Scott was still an 
invalid. He had been attacked with brain fever, 
immediately after his breakdown in the pulpit, and 
had lingered on for some time almost at the point of 
death. He had sufficiently recovered, however, to be 
able to sit for an hour or two in his room during the 
day. Mrs. Waugh of Whaupknowe had been his 
daily visitor and nurse throughout his illness. Now 
he was improving, and every hope was entertained of 
his ultimate recovery. 

This had been a very trying period for Liz. The 
marks of deep mental trouble were becoming more 
and more visible. Yet no one seemed to pay more 
than ordinary attention to these things. It was well 
understood that something like an engagement existed 
between her and Adam Scott. Consequently her 
grief was only looked upon as a most natural result of 
her lover's illness. But with Adam's convalescence 
she did not improve in health and spirits. Indeed 
she was growing worse from day to day. Each night 
the sun went down behind the horizon her heart sunk 
more and more into the depths of despair, and the 
darkness only brought a fresher and more copious 
flood of tears. She moved about the farmhouse of 
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Whaupknowe like some spectre, lonely and disconso- 
late, with a dreamy, far away look in her eyes. 

These things had not been unobserved by Sandy, 
who felt for his sister the deepest sympathy and sor- 
row. For a time he had pretended not to notice 
them, feeling sure they would at length disappear 
when Adam was restored to health. A detailed 
account of his progress was duly given every night by 
Mrs. Waugh herself, to which was added also cheering 
words of hope and encouragement. Liz herself had 
not once asked about him. This was put down to a 
natural shyness. Yet it was noticed how eagerly she 
drank in every word that was spoken. 

But now that Adam was growing well again and 
still no sign of improvement in his sister's state of 
health and spirits, Sandy became nervous about her, 
and expressed his anxiety to his mother. Mrs. 
Waugh, however, saw nothing in her daughter's state 
of health to cause alarm, but only such natural 
symptoms of depression as would ultimately dis- 
appear. Sandy was more satisfied now that his 
mother had in some way allayed his fears. He said 
nothing further on the subject but sympathetically 
watched the silent agony that bore his sister down. 
Liz was all unconscious that any particular notice had 
been taken of her sad and hapless state of mind. 
She was only aware, when Sandy spoke to her, of a 
certain very gentle and tender tone in his voice, 
which did not tend to soothe her, but rather to in- 
crease the malady that was working dire havoc in her 
life. Her proud spirit made it all the more intoler- 
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able. Every day seemed to pass more quickly than 
another. 

Time, all devouring Time, is relentless, unmerciful, 
as he turns on his quickly revolving wheels. No sor- 
row, however deep, however appalling, is sufficient to 
stay his progress. He cares not for the guilty ; halts 
not to view the wounded or the bruised. At first the 
length of the days seem to shorten, then the hours, as 
the reckoning draws nigh. It is ever the same. 
Time has no mercy on the guilty. If anything, he 
seems to rejoice in hastening the hour of disaster and 
shame. There is no sympathy, no pardon, no recon- 
ciliation in Nature. These must ever lie out of time 
and space, out of the region of law, out of material 
conditions. They have no kinship with the soul. It 
must find its equipoise and peace in the breath of 
love that gave it birth, and endowed it with moral 
notions and intelligent aspirations. 

The deep longing that devoured her heart had 
become altogether inappeasable. She could not 
extract a particle of sympathy or comfort from the 
breath of the cold world. She stood as it were on the 
very edge of the universe ; her next step must be into 
a black void. A great dark gulf yawned before her, 
deep as infinity itself. But there was no returning. 
She could only backward cast her eye and pine with 
regret. It was only a matter of time — a small round 
of time — and into this unfathomable abyss she must 
plunge. But if only she could be lost to all human 
ken, she would be content. She could leave the 
world without a pang. 
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How sternly does the sense of shame and regret 
chastise the victims of its revenge ! 

The time had come when she must make the one 
bold step that would deliver her from a life-long 
shame ; it would also plunge her into the darkness of 
oblivion. She shuddered at the thought of it. Yet it 
became more and more engrossing. The loop-hole of 
escape was vividly before her. Out of the silence a 
voice called aloud ; it was a noisy voice, clamant in 
its demands. She hesitated, pondered. Yes, she 
would obey its commands ; but just then the vision of 
a pale, sorrow-marred face flashed before her. His 
dark hair hung dank about his face. Then her whole 
being went on fire. Could she but go and speak one 
word to him, one farewell. 

Quickly she threw a shawl around her, and stole out 
into the stackyard. But the stackyard was all too 
narrow. She felt inclined to walk — no matter where, 
only let her walk. She followed the impulse of her 
inclination. It led her down towards the peat-moss. 
It was not far enough. She must walk or lie down in 
the agony of despair. The east foot-path lay before 
her, stretching away over the moor. She followed its 
course with speed and was soon on the wide, open, 
heathery plain. And now she burst into a wild fit of 
screaming, but no tears came. If only they would 
flow how much easier it would be. Lying prostrate 
among the heather she gave vent to the agonies of 
heart and soul. Wild convulsive sobs rose through 
the desert air. She buried her face in the ling and 
heather, and all the current of her being rushed 
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towards the mute, damp moss. She told her tale to 
the heather and clumps of grey ling. 

Now she was much relieved. Her mind was 
clearer. She would go on and meditate by the way. 
No human soul was near, and soon she was absorbed 
in her own thoughts. A faint smile crossed the sur- 
face of her face. The one loop-hole of escape was 
again vividly before her. It was a dark, grim passage, 
but it was secure. She could not be followed there. 
She would hear no word of reproach, no jeer. The 
darkness would hide her burning cheek, and involun- 
tarily she drew the shawl over her head and face. 
' Let the darkness hide me,' she lisped. 

She stood on the top of the Shingle Brae. The 
Staneshaw Brig lay before her, sheltered under the 
waving willow and lilac. It brought back memories 
full of gladness and hope. For a moment she cast 
her eye eastward. The whins and juniper and broom 
still looked green. A sharp pang shot through her 
heart. A big briny tear swelled in her eye. She 
rushed down, glided through the little wicket, and was 
soon leaning on the parapet of the brig. The water 
below clattered along its pebbled channel. The glen 
was strewn with leaves. The rabbits bobbed in and 
out of their warrens. 

* Ah ! this is the end o* a* our hopes and joys/ she 
murmured in a half audible voice. 

Her arms were stretched across the parapet at this 
moment. She writhed in anguish, her hands clutch- 
ing the edge of the copestone so violently that the 
skin was partially rubbed off. But she felt no pain. 
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' Could I but speak ae word ! feel your arm aince 
mair ! Oh, my God, what is this that has come to 
me ? Oh, ye powers, have mercy, or kill me outright ! ' 

Her paroxysm of distress at this moment reached 
the limit of human endurance. Suddenly she calmed 
herself, and gazed down the reach of the glen. 

* It canna be. Adam, winna ye come ? It maunna 
be. I wadna let ye ken. Ye *11 ne'er ken. It will 
a* be buried wi' me. And maybe ye '11 greet for me, 
but it will no be for shame. Sorrow will bow ye 
doon, and yer face will grow weary and thin, but it 
will no bum wi* shame. I *11 tak* it a* wi* me, and 
the warld will be nane the wiser. But owh ! it *s a 
dark eerie road to gang ane*s lane. An ye were 
gaun wi* me I could gang e'en the lichter, but it 
canna be. Oh ! weary fa* me ! An I could see the 
end o*t ? but wae *s me, it *s mirky and thick, and 
dreary comes the nicht. Father in Heaven will ye 
no gie me ae blink o* licht. It 's a cauld glifF that 
blaws ower me; but ye'U mak* it easier for him. 
He 's had his ain share o' the suffering, an *s tholed 
weel. Hoch ! hoch ! I can think nae mair.* 

Her head was now bent forward on her arms. 
Curious nervous twitchings ran up the veins of her 
neck, as she lay sobbing over the side of the brig. 
She started up with a quick jerking motion, wiped 
her face with her white linen apron and hastened 
away. 
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CHAPTER XXHI 

THE CLIFFS OF CREICH 

A BLACK frost had set in. The Muirlands were every- 
where locked in the frozen embrace of a hard bound 
surface, as if in a band of iron. In the early morn- 
ing the grass was white with 'cranreugh/ which 
melted away during the day under the influence of a 
strong sun. This happened for several days in suc- 
cession. Then there came a slight shower of snow 
sufficient to make the ground everywhere clean and 
fresh-like. It adhered tenaciously to the earth, and 
not even the sun-heat, strong as it was during the 
day, was potent enough to melt its hard crystal 
particles. 

A week exactly had intervened since the day Liz 
had visited the Staneshaw Brig for the last time. 
During this period she had busied herself with the 
many duties pertaining to the domestic affairs of 
Whaupknowe. She had shown more than usual alac- 
rity in her attention to little details, and was even 
cheerful, and apparently happy. This was a matter 
of no little delight to her relatives. They took it as 
a sign of returning health. How Uttle does our 
human vision penetrate into the interior of the hearts 
of our fellow creatures ! 
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It was a Friday morning, as beautiful as ever 
dawned on any land. The wide country of the Muir- 
lands lay sheathed in dazzling white. Away to the 
south the horizon was bounded by the glistening tops 
of the hills, clear and well defined; to the north 
the broad moorlands rose and fell in undulating swells, 
swathed in purest white. 

Not for a long time had Liz Waugh been so bright 
or so energetic as she was to-day. She rose with the 
dawn of morning, radiant and beaming. The old 
lustre of her eyes had come back intensified in bril- 
liancy, and concealed the hard set into which her 
features had been gradually settling. Behind the sur- 
face glow, deep-set lines might have been observed, 
and the steady radiancy of her eyes only revealed 
their stony-fixed stare. 

Early in the afternoon, dressed in the thick woollen 
gown which she had worn for a few weeks past and a 
heavy plaid, she set out for Redburn. It was not often 
she paid a visit to Redburn, and Sandy was secretly 
pleased by this sudden change in his sister's con- 
duct towards their relatives there. He was well 
aware that Liz had for a long time cherished other 
than Christian feelings towards her cousin Nansie. 
He had lived to know the reason why, and now 
heartily rejoiced that these feelings had so far disap- 
peared. 

The thin covering of snow that lay on the ground 
crisped beneath her feet as she tripped along. She 
felt all the joy of breathing the brisk, sharp air, and a 
rosy glow dyed her cheeks. 
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' Eh, there 's Liz frae Whaupknowe/ said Nansie in 
a rapture of joy as she looked out at the south window 
and rushed to the door before her mother had quite 
realised the tenor of her remarks. 

The cousins met with great warmth of friendship. 
Nansie was effusive in the demonstration of her 
delight, and Liz's voice rippled with its former cheer- 
ful melody. 

For a considerable time the conversation rattled 
on without restraint. Confidences were freely ex- 
changed; the general news of the locality was re- 
hearsed; and the happiest relationship between the 
cousins seemed to be established. Kirsty Waugh was 
delighted to find her niece in such excellent health 
and spirits. 

The aflemoon sped on quickly. It was the happi- 
est that Nansie had spent since the happy days she 
enjoyed before her grandmother's deatii made such a 
wound in her heart. 

When the gloaming came, Liz indicated her desire 
to return home, nor could she be prevailed on to 
stay longer. She wished to get over the moor before 
the darkness set in. 

* Will ye come a bit o* the road, Nansie ? ' she 
inquired of her cousin as she stood in the middle 
of the kitchen floor. 

Nansie was delighted; and so the two went out 
together. 

They had not gone far when Nansie noticed that 
the manner of her cousin's face had entirely changed. 
She looked sad and forlorn. Nansie was greatly 
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puzzled. She said nothing for a bit until she saw the 
tears running over her cheeks. 

*Is there onything wrang, Liz?' she asked^ in the 
kindliest manner. 

' Ay, it 's a queer warld, Nans.' 

* I 'm vexed to hear you speak that wy. Will ye 
tell me what ails ye? I think ye should juist come 
back and bide ower the nicht.' 

' Na, I canna dae that ; but an ye '11 hearken I '11 
tell ye. It 's a lang story. Will ye gie me your 
plighted word that ye '11 ne'er tell 't to human being, 
man or woman ? ' 

* I '11 ne'er tell onything ye 'd like me to keep to 
mysel'.' 

* Weel, I 'U tell ye my story. It 's a waefu' tale 
frae first to last. Ye ken I did yersel' a terrible 
wrang — I kenna how ye can e'er forgie me.' 

* It 's a' by, Liz, and dinna vex yersel' aboot it ony 
mair.' 

* Juist let me tell my story, and dinna speak till 
I 'm done. I 've done ye harm and I trow ye 've had 
a sair heart — but at its warst it was ne'er sae sair 
as mine the nicht. But ae thing I want to mak' clear 
— it wasna his faut. The blame's mine; it's a' 
mine. Sae ye '11 maybe no think ill o' him for 't. It 
was me that led him awa' inch by inch until I had 
him a' my ain. Weel I wat he 's had his ain peck o' 
sorrows, and sae hev I. And noo they 're mair than 
human flesh can bear. We baith did wrang, and 
we 've baith suffered for 't, but I think mine is the 
heaviest burden. I dinna think my heart will beat 
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muckle langer. It's getting slower ilka day. I 
could e'en lie doon and dee. My burden is mair than 
I can bear — for it's a burden o' shame and guilt. 
There 's nane that I wad tell 't till unless yersel', and 
ye *ll keep it, for his sake and the love ye aince bore 
him, hidden in the bottom o' yer heart — ' 

* Dinna crack like that, Liz. Ye '11 break my heart 
a'thegither. I canna thole to see ye sae waefu' like- 
It 's a' by now.' 

* Na, I wuss it were, but it 's no. Ye '11 promise me 
to keep my secret, for I maun e'en tell 't to some- 
body. I canna tell't to him. It wad kill him 
doonricht — ' 

The two girls stood locked in each other's arms — 
the tears streaming from their eyes. It was a sorrow- 
ful sight. Nor could they part. The night wind 
beat upon them, cold and shrill, driving before it 
great white flakes of snow. Still they stood. It 
seemed impossible to separate. Their every attempt 
was the occasion for another fresh paroxysm of sob- 
bing and weeping. The snow fell thick and fast, and 
the moolilight shone strangely through it ; still they 
lingered silently folded in each other's arms. There 
was no room for speech. Nor was there aught at 
parting save the silent sympathy that told the words 
they could not speak, the wringing of hands and 
suppressed sobbing. 

The wide moor was white with the new-fallen snow, 

and as Liz, with her plaid wrapped closely about her 

and drawn over her head, tripped along, her footfalls 

were light and silent. The tracks she made were 
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quickly covered behind her. When she reached the 
top of Whiteside hill she halted to take breath. She 
felt a choking sensation about her throat. She leaned 
against the dry-stone wall; and the snow lay thick 
upon her plaid. A burning ache oppressed her fore- 
head as she gazed down the long footpath that led 
to Whaupknowe. It was the parting of the ways. 
Another footpath ran down the hill directly south. 
It led to Stoneybum. It was a sharp conflict which 
way to choose. At length she chose the latter. The 
other she had trodden for the last time. Down the 
hill she sped like a willow tossed in the wind — her 
skirts flapping madly about her. And now the great 
level moss lay before her, white and dreary. The dark 
' heather birns * ^ here and there jutted out grim and 
weird, and the footpath was all concealed. She felt 
not the hard-frozen moss beneath her feet, for the 
path was covered with a soft carpet of snow. The 
blast was now beating behind her, and bore her lightly 
on its pinions. When she reached the other side 
there came a lull, and the soft flakes began to fall 
more sparsely. But still the moon was wading and 
struggling in 'the lift.* For a moment she looked 
back — and a soft cry pierced the silence of the 
evening as she beheld the lights of Whaupknowe far 
behind. She quickly wheeled, moaning feebly ; and 
the white gate loomed before her. It was slightly 
open. Like a shadow she flitted through it, and the 
tall firs on her right and left looked weird. At that 
moment she could have lain down in the bosom of 

1 Birns — stumps of burned heather. 
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the white swathed woodland and fallen to sleep for 
ever ; but she dared not rest. Softly she stole through 
till she reached the open field ; deep down below her 
she could see the dark outline of the glen through 
which the burn rippled with a murmuring chatter. 
At the uttermost comer of the field, and just on the 
brow of the slope, a thick clump of trees was visible 
between her and the moor. Immediately on the 
other side was situated the Stoneybum Manse. It 
brought a shudder to her when she contemplated how 
near she was to the house of Adam Scott. And now 
began an awful conflict. Would she go on? or would 
she turn aside and never look upon the grey walls of 
Stoneybum Manse again? Would she seek one last 
look, if possible, at her lover's face, or pass on to that 
far country without a glimpse of his sad face to help 
her on her dismal journey. With a great effort she 
tried to tum away, but her limbs would not move. 
They seemed to be fettered as if in the horrors of a 
nightmare. She must go on. Her countenance bore 
at that moment an expression of utter despair mingled 
with the deepest terror. 

The little side gate was open. How significant and 
ominous ! There was not a single barrier before her. 
The way seemed to have been opened specially for 
her. Out of the deep a voice spoke, saying, * Onward 
thou must go.' 

The house seemed to be shrouded in darkness. 

No sign of life even was visible. The hot buming 

tears rolled down her cheeks. Not a gleam of light 

shone through the windows — not a ray to cheer her. 
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For a moment she sank upon the ground in hopeless- 
ness, and well-nigh fainted. But she roused herself 
out of this momentary stupor. Not a sound could 
she hear. Everything was still, still. She would go 
round to the other side. Perhaps some gleam of hope 
would shine upon her there. She stole softly round. 
The strip of willows was brushed by her dress, and 
their burden of snow fell to the ground so stilly that 
she did not hear its fall. When she reached the 
comer, the snow-laden hedge became suddenly bril- 
liant. It brought a flutter to her heart. The window 
was all lit up. Not a blind was down. One side of a 
shutter ran up and darkened a single row of panes. 
The rest of the window was all brilliant. Its soft, 
rosy light fell in a shower on the thick thorn hedge. 
It was pretty to behold. 

She crept silently nearer — her heart knocking 
madly — until she stood full in front. Now her eyes 
became steadily fixed. The expression of her face 
changed. It was pale, smooth, and stony. Not a 
line was discernible ; the movements of her lips and 
the twitchings of her neck were the only signs that 
she was a living being, and not a statue of stone. 
Her plaid was thrown back, and open at the front. 
She carried her bonnet in her hand. The strings of 
it were knotted on her fingers with many knots. 

What did she see that she stood so still, so statue- 
like? A man with raven hair and bent shoulders 
pacing the room, his features pinched and drawn, and 
the shadow of a great trouble resting on his forehead. 
Her throat gurgled. She drew nearer — one step 
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nearer. Did he see her that she suddenly drew back 
again ? No, he was only lost in his own thoughts, his 
mind fixed on some object in the room. She ap- 
proached again. How was he thus troubled at her 
approach ? Surely he heard her not ? And now he 
is again pacing, pacing, pacing. Still closer she came. 
Suddenly he turned his head in great excitement. 
His hands were clenched, his lips moving, but she 
heard no words. Yet he was speaking. Her face 
now was quite close to the pane. She did hear 
sounds, and strained her ear to the utmost to catch 
were it but one word. 

A round table stood in the middle of the room. 
He bent down before it with his arms resting on the 
edge and his knees on the ground. ' Have mercy — ' 
she heard distinctly, the rest was lost. Again she 
caught a word. She turned her ear. * The burden 
of this guilt — weight of sorrow — lift up the Hght — 
Lord, hear — like sheep gone astray,* were the broken 
articulations that she caught. 

A stream of moisture rushed down her throat and 
choked her. She involuntarily coughed, and for the 
moment her eyes were closed. When she opened 
them, he was standing in the middle of the room 
gazing at her in the wildest alarm. His face was 
bloodless as that of a corpse. The pale face against 
the window-pane looked so ghastly, so awful in its ex- 
pression, that he became as one transfixed. He felt 
riveted to the floor. 

In a moment she had fled. Along the brow of the 
hill she rushed — the ends of her plaid streaming in 
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the wind. On, on she went, over field and heath, 
among whins and broom, over bum and stile. Nor 
did she halt until she came to the Cliffs of Creich, 
that rose sheer out of the bed of the river to a 
height of more than a hundred feet. There for the 
first time she halted. The moon struggled wearily 
through the thick, opal clouds. She watched it for 
a moment — not more, then moved over to the edge 
of the cliffs. A great abyss yawned below. It was a 
terrible moment. She turned and moved back a 
little, then knelt down and prayed. 'Father, have 
mercy on thy lost child. Lift up the burden o* her 
guilt. Hearken to a heart .filled wi* sorrow and 
shame, and forgie. Receive her unto Thyself. 
Through the blood of Christ accept her as one of 
the redeemed.* 

She rose from her knees and adjusted her bonnet 
on her head. She then walked with measured step to 
the edge of the cliffs and returned again to the saipe 
spot. She took off her plaid now, spread it out and 
folded it into a three-cornered shape. Then having 
turned her face to the cliffs, she wrapped it tightly 
round her head and rushed forward. A few seconds 
more, and the sound of a strange, soft thud rose from 
the bottom of the cliffs. After that, silence deep as 
the stillness of death reigned through the lonely glen. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

' THE GREAT ONFA* ' 

The memory of the pale, sorrowful face against the 
window-pane was still fresh in Adam Scott's mind. 
Four days had elapsed since then. A new disturbing 
element had entered into his life. His health was 
still in a critical condition. He had not yet been 
allowed to go out of doors, and so he wearily paced 
his room, gaunt and woe-begotten. His sallow com- 
plexion contrasted strangely with his dark raven locks. 
To-day he was looking out on the wide waste of 
snow with a restless, languid air. Everywhere the 
snow had fallen to a depth of several feet, and in 
some parts had drifted till it was about twenty feet 
deep. 

It was a little after mid-day. In the little church- 
yard of Rottenstocks a small group of people had as- 
sembled to pay their last respects to the dead. There 
was not a man there whose eyes were dry except one. 
That exception was Sandy Waugh. The time of 
weeping had passed for him. He was standing with 
his hat in his hand, close to the side of the grave. 
A thick warm steam rose from his head and face as 
he watched the hard-frozen clods descending with 
dismal eerie thuds upon the timber that enclosed the 
last mortal remains of his best-loved sister. 
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Adam Scott was all unconscious of the solemn 
duties that were being performed at this moment as 
he gazed wistfully out upon the white -swathed country. 
But his whole body was pervaded by a strange fever- 
ishness — a great unrest disturbed his soul. Yet no 
one had broken to him the tragic news which was the 
only topic of conversation throughout the length and 
breadth of the Muirlands. Such was his condition 
when Rebecca, his housekeeper, entered the room. 

'D*ye think ye *d like a bite o* dinner noo? or 
wad ye raither wait a wee?* 

* I suppose I may as well take it early as late. It 
makes but little difference.* 

* Hoot, awa' ! ye juist stress yerseP aboot ferlies and 
dinna gie your body a chance to mak* up.* 

' No, no, but I don't feel quite so well these two 
days. You know, Rebecca, I had a strange expe- 
rience the other night. I was moving about in my 
room when I was disturbed by a curious noise. It 
sounded very queer. The window shutters were 
half-open, and when I looked I beheld close to the 
window the vision of a face I will remember until my 
dying day. I have seen a face like it before some- 
where, but when or where I cannot now remember. 
It looked, oh, so sad ! It was the face of a woman, 
and when she caught my eye she vanished out of 
sight. I have not been able to get the vision out of 
my — Why, Rebecca, why do you look at me 
so? Your expression at this moment is little less 
dreadful than the vision itseP.* 

* Sirce me ! that was terrible. What time o* nicht 
wad that be?* 276 
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* About nine o'clock. What makes you look like 
that?' 

Rebecca drew a long breath. ' This is her funeral 
day — eh — weel, what I mean is, it wad be her 
wraith! Tuts, what am I saying?* 

'What do you mean, Rebecca? Has anything 
happened ? Whose wraith do you mean ? * 

* Weel, ye see, ye gied me a gliff wi* that story o* 
yours, and I mean whaever she was that it wad be 
her wraith.* 

' But whose funeral-day is it ? Speak out, Rebecca. 
There is surely no mystery about anybody's funeral.' 

' Weel, ye see, sir, ye 've ta'en me that sudden that 
I canna collect mysel'.' 

' Collect yourself ! What collecting is necessary to 
state whose funeral-day it is? Has some one died? ' 

' Ay, sir, since ye 've pressed me. There 's ane o' 
the kirk folk dead, but I had nae thocht o' tellin' ye 
till ye were some stronger.' 

' But who is the person? * 

' Weel, sir, I 'm coming till that.' 

* Come to it at once then. Such suspense is not 
good for one.' 

' It 's nae guid ava as ye say, but a body needs 
time to gather their wits aboot them, ye ken, and that 
fearsome story has driven me by ord'nar* ajee.* 

'I wish you would speak out at once. Who is 
dead, Rebecca?' 

' I was juist gaun — ' 

' Say no more, if you please ; just name the party.* 

' Weel, an ye 'd gie me time.* 
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* Rebecca, I can't stand this any longer. My 
strength is quite unfit to bear the strain. Name the 
person without another word.* 

* Weel, an ye '11 hae *t that wy, I maun juist gie ye 't. 
It 's Miss Waugh at Whaupknowe.* 

A very subtle twitching about the mouth was the 
only sign to Rebecca that the blow had gone home. 

'Why has this been concealed from me all this 
time ? ' he inquired in a subdued tone of voice. 

* Ye see I Ve made a mistak' in lettin't oot enow. 
Ye werena meant to ken o't till ye got better, and I 
was waimed by ane and a' no till gie ye an inkling 
o't ; but od me, ye Ve got it a', as it were, by the 
edge of the sword — the gliff ye gied me wi' that 
awesome story and ae thing and anither, I feel my 
hair standin* on end yet. But I 'm glad ye Ve no 
ta'en it sae ill.* 

'What went wrong, Rebecca?' continued the min- 
ister, paying little heed to his housekeeper's desultory 
remarks. His back was turned to her, and he gazed 
out of the window with an absent-minded stare. 

' What gangs wrang wi' maist fowk when they dee ? 
They juist tak' an ill turn and sough awa'.' 

'Rebecca, you are not answering my question. 
What did she die of? ' 

' It wad be ill for me to tell what she dee'd o'. 
Ye see I ne'er saw her ava. She had been ailing for 
a lang time ye ken, and her speerits had got sair doon 
nae doot. I 'm thinking maybe her h^art had gien 
wy at the hinner-end. It was sudden in the end I 
reckon. But daith is aye sudden at the end, ony wy 
ye like to tak' it.' 278 
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^You didn't hear of any disease in particular?' 

* No, sir, I ne'er heard a whish aboot ony trouble 
in parteeklar ; of course I had aye heard she wasna 
that strong/ 

* Did you say this was the funeral-day?* 

* I did that. It *11 be a' by or this time. It 's gaun 
on ane o'clock.' 

Rebecca was astounded by the apparently calm, 
stoical manner in which he received her doleful news. 
She afterwards told the beadle that she could not ' get 
it oot o' her head a' day after 't.' 

Adam Scott partook of but a scanty dinner that 
day. He shut himself up all afternoon in his study. 
When Rebecca next saw him it was by lamplight. 
She thought he looked more troubled then than he 
had done during the day — which indeed was a more 
proper state of mind, she thought, seeing that the de- 
ceased was to have been his bride so soon. 

The hours of evening passed away sadly and slowly. 
In the red dusky light of his study, Adam sat utterly 
prostrated. The last of his heart-strings seemed to 
have snapped. He felt too weak to move about. He 
lay back in his chair, his head resting uneasily against 
the dark-brown cushion. He had sat for a long time 
in the same position, his eyes rigidly fixed on the 
smouldering peats which had all but gone out. The 
hour of ten was solemnly tolled by the clock in the 
dark stone-flagged lobby. Without, the wind was 
howling, and there was a continual pattering on the 
window pane. At times it reminded him of the face 
he had seen so lately. He could rest no longer. 
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Feeble and worn out with much thinking, he rose 
from his chair and approached the window. He re- 
moved one side of the shutter and peeped out. The 
casement was white with snow. It was evidently a 
wild night. He would venture to go out, however. 
The thought seemed to give him new strength. 

His housekeeper had retired for the night. He 
could easily slip out unheard. A woollen cap, which 
he had not worn for some time, he pulled over his 
head and ears, rolled a great cravat round his neck, 
and threw over his shoulders his highland cloak. The 
door made no noise as he opened it. He closed it 
quietly behind him, and stepped out into the thick of 
the drifting snow. It was a fearful night. But the 
chill atmosphere acted for the time like a tonic on 
his nervous system. Out of the garden gate he 
walked firm and erect, breasting the storm as he had 
often done before, feeling not the slightest difficulty 
from physical weakness or any other cause. Now the 
wind was at his back. He strode along for a few yards 
and stopped. A great bank of snow lay along the 
side of the hedge. It was evident he must take to 
the open field where the snow was not quite so deep 
as in other parts. First through the field and the 
comer of Forestbum wood, then over the Blaeberry 
hill he tore along at a considerable speed. But now 
he had to make a detour. He was face to face with 
a deep gully completely levelled with snow-drift. 
For the first time he felt something like a faintish 
sensation come over him. He rested a little. At 
length the feeling passed away. Slowly he toiled 
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along until the outline of the Parish Church of Rot- 
tenstocks became clearly visible. He drew nearer, — 
suddenly he found himself quite close to the stone 
wall that enclosed the churchyard. What a queer 
picture the grey, snow-capped grave-stones made 
against the dim moonHght ! He contemplated the 
scene for a few moments — his eyes scanning every 
nook and comer. He moved further round. Ah ! 
what makes him tremble so ? A black spot was very 
distinct near the south wall of the church. All else 
was white — snow, snow everywhere but on that one 
spot. He leaped over the wall, and in a moment was 
close by it. It lay partly under the shadow of a 
buttress of the church wall. A long narrow heap of 
raised earth was all he could see. 

A deep wail rose from the desolate region of his 
heart and was borne away on the wings of the wind. 
He feu prostrate upon the heap of cold earth. Could 
it but have heard the dismal groans that rent his 
breast ! Could it but have spoken a single word, or 
echoed but a syllable from the cold lips now silent 
below ! alas ! alas ! 

He writhed in agony for two long hours over this 
ridge of frozen earth. Perhaps if he had looked 
heavenwards his prayer would have been answered. 
At length he became more composed. He was 
standing with a forlorn look and bent head. Then 
kneeling down he began to scrape away the hard 
clods. After a period he had made some progress. 
A deep hole was scooped out, and now he remained 
in a thoughtful posture for a few seconds. From his 
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pocket he took his watch, and placing it carefully in 
the hollow he had made, covered it up. 

It was still drifting badly. The hard partides of 
snow beat thick upon his face, almost choking him as 
he crossed the churchyard wall. He set out by the 
way he had come. But he was now facing the blast. 
It beat fiercely against him, and in spite of himself he 
could not keep his eyes open. After toiling on for 
some time he began to feel that his strength was spent. 
For a moment he turned his back to the storm and 
cleared his eyes. Where was he? He could not 
tell. All around was one wide waste of snow. He 
had gone off the track and must turn back. His 
limbs moved in a mechanical way as he wended over 
the moor. Gradually his mind became a total blank. 
Still he wandered on. Suddenly he was ruthlessly 
aroused from this half-comatose state by finding him- 
self in a great hollow, up to the armpits in snow. 
For a few minutes his mind became perfectly clear. 
He realised his situation, but his Umbs were very fee- 
ble. He would rest a bit until he had gathered suffi- 
cient strength to enable him to extricate himself. A 
few cold shivers at first made him uncomfortable, but 
gradually he began to feel the most pleasant sensa- 
tions. A feeling of drowsiness came over him, and a 
desire to sleep, pleasant to a degree, such as he had 
never experienced before. And so he sat on. 

Before daybreak the lull came. It was drifting no 

more. When the sun rose it shone brilliantly on 

Stoneybum Glen. The deep haughs, that sloped 

down into it in rounded scoops, were level with the 
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drift. In one of these, close to the edge, was a 
strange-looking object. Closer inspection showed it 
to be the frozen corpse of a man. The woollen cap 
was crowned with snow, and icicles hung to the 
fringes of the cravat. The hands were clasped and 
the eyes closed. The features had stiffened with a 
smile upon them. 

Long after this the grave nearest to the buttress of 
the church was opened, and a silver watch was found. 
It bore the following inscription : ' Presented to Adam 
Scott on his i8th birthday, by his loving mother, as a 
token of her undying love and affection.' 
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CHAPTER XXV 

WHAUPKNOWE 

The long winter is over and gone. The great storm 
is past. It is early springtime again. The sun shines 
every day, warm and free. Towards nightfall the 
horses come home from the plough with clouds of 
steam rising from their moist skins. Stoneyburn Glen 
is beginning to look fresh with that peculiar greyness 
of pouting buds which precedes their bursting. The 
trees have awakened from their winter's sleep. White- 
side Hill is curiously flecked with alternate patches of 
green and white bleached grass, and the broad moor 
has dispensed with some of its dark brown and red. 
Along the footpath that winds over the broad moor 
until it dips into the * lang riggs ' of Rashiehill, the 
moor-cock bickers with offended temper and out- 
spread wings as the stranger approaches too near the 
spot where his mate sits with ruffled feathers on her 
dark-brown speckled eggs. On the wide open lea 
around Rashiehill itself the melancholy curlew pours 
forth her coronach in strange contrast to the scream- 
ing pibroch of the wild lapwing, while high overhead 
the lark discourses sweet stirring melodies — horn- 
pipes, reels, and strathspeys in quick succession. The 
sweet- smelling odours of the new springtide and fresh 
heath rise in unseen waves over the fair Arcadia, and 
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are borne on the breast of the gentle breezes over 
woodland and field and glade. 

From the top of the Humlie Knowe you look down 
on the farmhouse of Rashiehill, and for the first time 
since crossing the moor you scent the peat-reek 
strong and pleasant^ floating in tattered clouds over 
the brow of the hill. To the west of the steading a 
band of moss stretches away until it disappears in a 
thin grey line, and along its edge there is a rattling 
of chains and harrows and a champing of horses; 
while a little to the left, enclosed with a thick hedge, 
a few yellow corn-stacks — the relics of last yearns 
fodder — sparkle in the gladsome sun spray. Near 
to one of these and close by the hedge on the inner 
side, with just the broad shoulders and head visible 
over its topmost twigs, stands a burly grey-clad fig- 
ure, the Kilmarnock bonnet and sleeved waistcoat its 
most prominent characteristics. Draw nearer, how- 
ever, and you will recognise the features of a well- 
known face. If anything the little round eyes are 
merrier than before, and the cheeks have grown still 
rounder and fatter. Hearken for a moment — the 
sounds of whistling in pleasant undertones greet the 
ear. It is near the hour of mid-day and Jims Buchan 
waits till men and horses have returned from their 
last 'boyt* before he gives the call of the 'twal 
'oors.* In the interval he whistles for his own exclu- 
sive pleasure the praises of his bonnie Peggy, so happy 
he is. Under the sweet influences of domestic life he 
has already become less worldly. His old heart has 
become young again and full of youthful aspirations, 
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His mind is continually filled with visions of his wife, 
whom he declares to be the cleverest wee body in 
a* the Muirlands. As he eloquently told Esther 
Kennedy, ' things are different a*thegither noo. An 
I had kent what I ken noo I 'd haen a wife thretty 
years syne.* 

Redbum is little different since we saw it in the 
previous spring. The smoke curls white and peace- 
ful from the barrel-chimney-top. Kirsty Waugh still 
preserves the same sharp, intelligent features. Her 
fingers are still deft to * teethe ' a heckle and wind a 
hank of wool. She speaks more seldom. That is 
the only change observable. Perhaps her voice too 
is softer if anything, but only those can notice this 
who have known her very well. 

It is different with the laird. The lines of his face 
are deeper and more numerous than when we first 
saw him a year ago. He looks sad, and some say he 
has become a little doited. 

Sundry other changes are to be noted. Another 
empty stall has been made in the byre. Toshoch is 
no longer there. She is standing in the stall nearest 
the door that leads from the byre to the kitchen at 
Whaupknowe. She is crooning and feeling very rest- 
less. It is only the third day for her in her new 
home. She has not yet become reconciled to it. 

White, the collie, is lying in the calfwarS, side by 
side with Hawkie, whose heels he will bite no more, 
and Tweed, his twin brother, has grown fat and lazy ; 
he lies for the most part in the peat-neuk with his 
head between his forepaws, while grannie's cat, caring 
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no more for the leaf of the old arm-chair, nestles close 
to his breast. 

There have been changes at Whaupknowe too. A 
new mistress has come. She is young and fair, quiet 
and sedate. Her arched forehead looks magnificent 
under its coil of flaxen hair. The long dark lashes 
circle round her eyes with delightful effect. She 
seems happy too ; but on her brow there is a mark 
of sorrow. It is very visible to-night. Beside her 
stands Sandy Waugh with a trowel in his hand. He 
is looking earnestly and kindly down upon his wife, 
who is busy planting a sprig of brier close by the 
front door. The young slip has been cut only a few 
hours ago from the brier bush that grows so beauti- 
fully beside the north barn door of Redbum. Now 
it is firmly planted in the ground, and Sandy bends 
down till his head almost touches his wife's. With a 
few ' saddle-tacks* and a thick piece of cloth he nails 
it to the wall. For a moment he looks at it with an 
air of satisfaction, and turning to his wife with evident 
pride, he asks, 'Will it need to be watered. Nans? * 

* It will be nane the waur o' a wee drappie juist to 
drouk the stour aboot it.* 

Nansie looked up as she spoke these words with 
such a sweet wistfulness in her eyes that Sandy*s 
heart was instantly smitten with a great wave of 
emotion. The still waters of his deep love were 
stirred, and suddenly a hurricane of genuine passion 
swept over him such as Nansie had never before 
been privileged to witness. He bent down and 
clasped her in his arms with a fervour that almost 
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startled his beautiful, affectionate young wife, and 
kissed her lips for the moment grown pale. Their 
eyes met in a gaze of strong confidence sealed for 
ever by those tears of joy which are often true love's 
pledge when language fails to express. 

' I think we *11 aye be happy, Nans.* 

In reply she rested her head lightly and lovingly 
on his breast. 

' And we *11 toddle through life's journey hand in 
hand, up hill and down dale, facing a* its sorrows 
and trials wi' our hearts twined thegither, happy in 
its joys ; and when we Ve reached the pit we *11 pairt 
to meet again, — ay, we *11 meet again, love, on the 
ither side, where sorrow never dwells and where pairt- 
ings cease for ever. This slip o* bonnie brier will 
pledge our love. So let Heaven be our witness.* 

Nansie rose from her knee, threw her arms around 
her husband, and for the first time kissed him in token 
of their sworn fidelity. 

With light heart and step, Sandy bounded off for 
the watering-pot. 

A moment later two happy souls beheld with glad 
eyes the goodly moisture fall on the bursting buds 
so symbolical of their own young lives. Then they 
turned away arm in arm, amid the falling shades of 
night, on that journey of life they were henceforth to 
travel together. 

That little sprig of brier must have been carefully 
tended, for, last time I saw it, it had grown into a wide- 
spreading bush, adorned with various kinds of roses 
engrafted at intervals as it had become larger and 
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stronger. It now covers the sides and lintel of the 
door, and its sweet- smelling perfume penetrates the 
whole house. For nearly three quarters of a century 
it has shed its blooms every season, nor yet does it fail. 
The thatch roof has disappeared above it, and the 
walls have been raised considerably higher. Several 
other changes have been effected ; but, withal, 
Whaupknowe remains much the same as it did more 
than fifty years ago, with the exception that it is not 
now so tidy, and the finger of decay is strongly marked 
on everything. The garden is grown over with weeds, 
and the gates are rusted on their hinges so that they 
will not shut. The gooseberry bushes have run wild, 
and the black currants are not tied up to the wall as 
they used to be. The windows of the house are 
grim with dust, and straws lie thick-strewn about the 
doors. Indeed, the only thing about Whaupknowe 
which does not now show signs of carelessness and 
decay is the brier bush with its load of vary-coloured 
roses. But I have never heard that there was ever 
so much of the spirit of romance about Whaupknowe 
again as to prompt the cutting of a slip from its door- 
cheek. The custom seems to have gone out in the 
younger generations. But still the old stock grows 
and flourishes — the emblem of two pure and happy 
lives that have both long been united in a higher state 
of bliss than can be found on earth. So let them 
rest. Of their successors we shall say never a word. 

THE END 
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